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The  only  way 
to  protect 
a  family  trust 


Writing  the  will  is  the  easy 
part. 

But  then  r<»n<'  the  thorny 
issues.  Are  there  advisors  out 
there  who  think  in  terms  of 
generations.''  Who  can  hclj) 
me  train  the  kids  to  use 


money  responsibly?  Deal  with 
gloomy  possibilities  like 
illness  and  bad  marriages? 
Carry  out  what  I  want  to  the 
letter,  but  still  be  flexible? 
And  who,  most  importantly, 
(  an  help  all  of  us  enjoy  life 
more  now? 

Ihat  kind  of  service  fol- 
lows naturally  from  the 
long-term  financial  partner- 
ships the  private  bankers  at 
Morgan  build.  We  link  tech- 
nical skills  to  the  fairness, 
responsiveness,  firmness,  and 
kindness  necessary  to  watch 


over  a  family's  private  affairs. 
Our  trust  officers,  most  of 
whom  are  lawyers  as  well, 
work  closely  with  your  other 
advisors. 

We  view  trust  and  estate 
matters  in  terms  of  all  the 
financial  concerns  we  handle 
for  you,  which  might  include: 
managing  your  invest- 
ments, servicing  your  port- 
folio, selling  a  collection 
or  other  asset,  looking  after 
real  estate  interests,  setting 
up  an  education  fund  for 
children  or  grandchildren. 


And  we  can  use  all  the 
global  resources  of  Morgan 
on  your  behalf-the  same 
resources  that  serve  the 
world's  largest  companies. 

If  you'd  like  superior 
management  of  assets  of 
$5  million  or  more,  we  invite 
you  to  meet  with  us.  Contact 
James  C.  Goodfellow, 
Vice  President,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
(212)  826-7,592. 


I*|-iviil«'  hanking'  al  Mor;,;ai 


C  iWi  J.H  Morgan  A  C.ii.  Inrurporalrd.  parer 
Morgin  l,u.r.i<lv  Tru.l  (  ..mp.n.  (Mrmbr,  h 
MhrrJ  P  Morgan luluidririr. 


J  P  Morgan 
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2, 2,      The  Higher  (and  Higher) 
Cost  of  Higher  Education 

Why  is  college  so  expensive?  Secretary  of 
Education  William  J.  Bennett  has  been 
making  headlines  with  this  question  for 
the  last  year,  suggesting  that  the  nation's 
higher-education  institutions  are  not 
only  managed  inefficiently,  but  greedily. 
How  does  Brown  come  up  with  a  budget, 
and  why  is  it  so  expensive? 

32      The  Arnolds:  A 

Scholar's  Dream  Come  True 

A  Brown  student  who  is  burning  with 
curiosity  and  dying  to  pursue  an  intel- 
lectual passion  out  of  the  classroom  can 
apply  for  an  Arnold  Fellowship,  which 
provides  a  year  off  and  $7,000  to  work 
on  a  project.  Several  alumni  discuss  the 
way  an  Arnold  changed  their  lives. 

40     Jobeth  Williams  '70: 

Glamour  and  Common  Sense 

A  successful  acting  career  in  television, 
movies,  and  on  stage  has  made  Jobeth 
Williams,  one  of  the  stars  of  The  Big  Chili, 
happy.  Becoming  a  mother  would  be  the 
icing  on  the  cake. 

46     Jim  Dickson  '68: 

'Always  A  Scrapper' 

For  a  few  weeks  this  summer,  the  na- 
tion's eyes  were  upon  a  small  boat  mak- 
ing its  way  towards  Bermuda,  then  on  to 
Great  Britain.  The  solo  sailor  was  Jim 
Dickson,  who  has  been  blind  since  child- 
hood. 
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Windermere  Island  Club 
Is  Hard  To  Find. 


Deliberately.  C^'^ 


But  to  those  who  always  seem  to  know  the  best  places  to  be.  its  a  favorite 
island  retreat.  Miles  of  unspoiled  beaches  to  explore,  superb  tennis,  water 
sports,  a  guest  list  that  reads  hke  an  International  Who's  Who. 

Done  in  the  tradition  of  excellence  by  the  owners  of  the  Venice  Simplon- 
Orient-Express.  the  Windermere  Island  Club  is  a  slice  of  paradise.  Not  exclusive, 
really. . .  But  not  for  everyone. 

For  details,  speak  with  your  travel  agent  or  call  our  office  at  (800)  237- 1 236. 
In  New  York  State  call  (212)  859-0222.  In  Canada.  (800)  451-2253. 

Windermere  Island  Club 

Eleuthera*  The  Bahamas 

A  Venice  Simplon-Orient-Express  Hotel 

«i  la«7  Venice  Simplon-Onenl-Eipres.'; 


MAIL 


CAMBRIDGE 
BEACHES 

(TVie  Original 
Cottage  Colony) 

IS 
BERMUDA 


See  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

Call  Direct  Toll-Free  for  Reservations 

1-800-468-7300 


INCOMPARABLE 


Lootana  Colony  dub  is  Bermuda  M  lu 
beet:  'fennis,  beach,  saiKng  and  Robert  Trent 
Jones  golf  nearby  -  all  wrapped  in  a  mid- 
Atlantic  garden  setting.  Cuisine  and  service 
at  a  Work)  Class  level  complete  the  picture. 

See  your  trusted  travel  agent  or  call  Lantana 
direct  at  1-800-468-3733.  Brochure  avail- 
able. P.O.  Box  SB90,  Sandys  9-20  Bermuda 
A  member  of  the  Bermuda  Collection 


LYNN  jACHNEY 
CHARTERS 


e  CARIBBEAN,  NEW  ENClANn 
d  MEDITERRANEAN.  Fine  per 


TOLL  FREE:  800-223-2050 


Geography's  role 

Editor:  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
the  informative  article  about  Robert  W. 
Kates  and  his  work  as  director  of  the 
Alan  Shawn  Feinstein  World  Hunger 
Program  (BAAf,  June/July).  I  have  only 
one  small  complaint:  You  do  not  let  the 
readers  know,  anywhere  within  the 
article,  that  Bob  Kates  is  a  geographer. 

Right  now,  geography  is  regaining 
its  ancient  notoriety  as  the  discipline  of 
map  quizzes;  so  I  think  it  important  for 
your  readers  to  understand  that  geog- 
raphers— with  Bob  Kales  as  a  promi- 
nent leader — are  not  just  experts  on 
"where"  but  also  on  "why."  It  is  proba- 
ble, in  fact,  that  only  a  geographer 
— and  this  one  geographer  in  particular 
— can  be  an  effective  and  creative  di- 
rector of  this  important  and  influential 
new  program  at  Brown  University. 

Hilary  Lambert  Ren  wick  '74 

Oxford,  Ohio 
The  writer  is  adjunct  professor  of  geography 
al  Miami  University. 

The  Admiral  Inn 

Editor:  What  ever  happened  to  the 
"Admiral  Inn,"  the  only  off-campus 
dormitory  opposite  the  Carrie  Tower, 
often  referred  to  by  Dean  Randall  as 
the  "peat  house"  of  the  University? 

William  A.  McKeen  '29 

Pittsburgh 

The  archivist  of  the  Lfniversity,  Martha 
Mitchell,  replies: 

I  think  the  dormitory  referred  to 
by  Mr.  McKeen  is  the  one  at  36  Pros- 
pect Street,  called  Ely  House  when  he 
was  a  student,  now  the  home  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science.  I  sup- 
pose he  thinks  of  it  as  "off-campus" 
because  other  dorms  were  in  the  block 
(Piospect,  Waterman,  Thayer,  George 
Streets).  The  building  was  acquired  in 
1920  along  with  the  one  in  back  with  a 
view  to  extending  the  John  Hay  Library 
on  that  land.  It  was  at  first  leased  to 
Theta  Delta  Chi,  then  used  as  a  dormi- 
tory. "Admiral  Inn"  was,  I  think,  the 
students'  nickname  for  it. 


Thesuccess 
ofHarrls 
llesdeep 
within... 


fin  inner  glow  emanates 
from  its  very  essence- 
resilient,  pliable  Scottish  wool. 
Inner  resources  of  skill  and 
tradition  of  the  handweavers 
who  craft  the  tweed  endow  it 
with  a  unique  appeal.  Then,  the 
inner  circle  of  designers  who 
know  a  sophisticated  market 
have  ensured  that  the  tweed 
has  real  style;  rustic  in  ongin  it 
may  be,  but  Harns  is  nothing  if 
not  urbane  in  use. 

Finally  further  inner 
knowledge  can  be  gained  from 
the  tailored  garment  through 
its  Orb  Marked  label.  It  confirms 
genuine  Harris  tweed  -  dyed, 
spun,  woven  and  finished  in 
the  Scottish  Islands  of  the 
Outer  Hebhdes. 

Look  for  this  vital  inside 
information  before  you  invest 
this  fall. 
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Catch  The  Crest  of  The  Cape! 

Hotel  Condominium  Units  Now  On  Sale! 

located  on  approximately  680  feet  of  pri- 
vate beach  frontage  on  Old  Silver  Beach  on 


Laurel-Sea  Crest  Realty  Sales  Corp.  is 
offering  for  sale  266  non-residential 
condominium  hotel  interests  in  the  Sea 
Crest  Resort  and  Conference  Center 


Cape  Cod  in  North  Falmouth,  Massachu- 
setts. Prices  range  from  $95,000  to 
$245,000  (subject  to  availability).  All  of 
the  hotel  units  and  approximately  25,000 
square  feet  of  meeting,  conference  and 
restaurant  facilities  are  projected  to  be 
renovated  by  March  1988. 

Each  investor  owns  a  hotel  condomin- 
ium room  and  has  a  percentage  interest  in 
the  income  from  the  rentals  oTall  rooms 
and  hotel  operations.  You  may  also  vaca- 
tion in  your  room  although  certain  limita- 
tions do  apply.  Mortgage  financing  for  up 
to  80%  of  the  purchase  price  of  hotel  units 


For  more  detailed  inlormalioi 
spectus  is  available  from: 
Broad  Reach  Capital,  Inc.,  selling  agent 

or  from: 
Laurel-Sea  Crest  Realty  Sales  Corp. 
333  Scott  Swamp  Road,  Route  6 
Farmington,  CT  06032 
(203)  678-1393 

or  at  the  sales  office  at  the  Hotel, 
Open  Daily  9-5  or  by  appointment 
350  Quaker  Road,  North  Falmouth,  MA 
(617)  548-3850 
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SEVEN  OF 

BERMUDAS 

BEST  KEPT  SECRETS 

The  Ultimate  in  the  Intimate 


Experience  Bermuda  our 
way  Refresh  your  body  and  spirit  In 
an  atmosphere  ot  gracious  living, 
surrounded  by  the  casual  elegance 
of  this  British  Crown  colony.  We  ore 
the  Bermuda  Collection,  where 
pampering  guests  is  still  a  fine  art. 
Seven  of  the  island's  finest  cottage 
colonies  and  smell  hotels.  There's  no 
better  way  to  experience  Bermuda. 

•  CAMBRIDGE  BEACHES 
•GLENCOE 

•  NEWSTEAD 

•  LANTANA  COLONY  CLUB 

•  POMPANO  BEACH  CLUB 
•THE  REEFS 

•  STONINGTON  BEACH 
For  0  free  color  brochure 

coll  1-800-872-0872 

In  Mass  1-800-872-0871  or  call 
your  professional  trovel  agent. 


1^ 


THE  BERMUDA 
COLLECTION 

K.'XI.  11  .\S  OKICINAI. 


Please  call  for  brochure 

1-800-826-7000 


or  write 
Stowe,  Vermont  05672 
(in  Vermont  802-253-8511) 


s. 
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We're  at  mi)  fl  m  the  Southern  Blue  Ridgc  Mtns 

on  1 200  atris  Pri\  ate  golf,  tennis,  .sailing,  Iralh 

Amcr  Plan  (iraeioush(ispit.ility  Modest  rates 

Rcscnations  or  hroehure,  call  or  write 


Miss  Agnes  (risp,  Resi 


High  Hampton  In 
&  Country  Club 


ions  Manager, 

Inn 


Author's  query 


Editor:  During  the  decade  of  the 
Twenties  an  unusual  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Transatlantic  Shipping  Lines 
and  many  American  college  dance  or- 
chestras, called  "jazz  bands,"  gave  the 
musicians  free  passage  to  Europe  in 
exchange  for  tea-dance  and  after-din- 
ner dance  music  during  the  summer 
trips.  This  plan  had  no  official  name, 
but  was  dubbed  "Play-For-Passage"  by 
the  agents  and  musicians.  The  demand 
for  American  jazz  was  so  strong  in 
Europe  that  the  bands  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  work  at  French  or 
Spanish  resorts  or  nightclubs.  The 
ships  departed  from  New  York  in  June 
and  brought  the  bands  back  in  Sep- 
tember. Five  shipping  lines  that  I  know 
of  adopted  this  plan,  which  was  in  ef- 
fect from  1921  through  1929. 

One  of  those  bands  was  mine,  from 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the 
French  Line  and  played  the  summer  of 
1927  at  the  Casino  of  La  Baule-sur-Mer 
on  the  west  coast  of  France.  I  am  writ- 
ing a  book  about  the  experience  of  my 
band  and  others,  and  have  verification 
and  documentary  proof  of  the  exis- 
tence of  eleven  of  those  college  bands, 
but  I  know  there  were  many  more  and 
would  like  proof  of  their  trips.  My  in- 
forination  for  three  of  the  eleven  bands 
has  been  articles  in  alumni  magazines. 
Most  of  the  bands  have  been  from  col- 
leges in  the  eastern  fourth  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  any 
band  from  Brown  University  was  ever 
involved  in  this  program,  and,  if  so, 
would  appreciate  a  xerox  of  the  article 
or  whatever  proof  you  have.  The  only 
compensation  I  can  promise  you  is  a 
mention  in  the  book.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  regardless  of  your 
findings. 

Ray  F.  Williams 

2058  Staunton  Rd. 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio  44118 


Batve  Cruise  r""^^Z*^«'^'7^'^' 

O  Canal  du  Midi.   LaTortue 

SOWfrterW's  spacious  (95'  x  15),  comfort- 
J-,  able,  with  large  sundeck,  lounge, 

rTUtlCe  three  twin  staterooms.  Notable  cuisine, 
bicycles,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British  crew 
Weekly  charters  April-October  Color  bnxhure.  Write 
"UTortuef'  Dept.  B.  Box  1466,  IvIaiKhester,  MA  01944 
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80  PROOF 

BOTTUD  IN  SWEDEN  1  LITKE  (33  8  Fl  OZ 

IMPORTED 


.^^■'  ALUMNI 

FLIGHTS 

,  ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  Pass 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Mysterious. 


Oriental. 


Enigmatic. 


Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


-<      Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

Department  BR- 21 

A.F.A.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-(914)  241-01 11 


BOOKS 


By  James  Reiiibold 


New  on  the  bookshelf 

S.j.  Perelman  almost  graduated  from 
Brown  in  1924;  an  honorary  degree  in 
1965  perhaps  made  up  for  that  one 
failed  math  course  that  kept  him  from 
his  diploma  forty  years  earlier.  Don't 
Tread  On  Me:  The  Selected  Letter.',  of  S.J. 
Perelman,  edited  by  Prudence  Crowth- 
er,  was  recently  published  by  Viking. 
Crowther  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
humorist  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life. 

Great  restraint  and  column  inches 
allow  only  one  teaser,  this  from  a  letter 
to  his  Brown  friend,  I.J.  Kapstein:  "You 
may  have  heard  through  the  grapevine 
that  Adam  sneaked  into  our  lives  after 
a  successful  preview;  at  the  present 
time  he  is  tipping  the  beam  at  a  little 
over  eighteen  pounds  ...  We've  tried 
giving  him  nicotine  and  beating  him 
around  the  head  and  ears  with  rubber 
hammers,  but  he  still  keeps  growing. 
No  record  of  giantism  in  either  family, 
so  he'll  have  to  take  the  rap  himself  ..." 
(New  York,  1937). 

Other  books  recently  received: 
Stature  and  Stigma:  The  Biopsychosocial 
Development  of  Short  Males  by  Leslie  F. 
Martel  and  Henry  B.  Biller  '62  (Lex- 
ington Books,  1987).  Biller,  a  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  since  1970,  and  his  co- 
author assert  that  stature  shares  an 
equal  role,  along  with  family  and  social 
environmental  influences,  in  affecting 
an  individual's  development. 

High-lnvolvemenl  Management  (Jos- 
sey-Bass  Publishers,  1986)  is  Edward  E. 
Lawler  Ill's  '60  fourth  book;  he  is  the 
co-author  of  eleven  others.  In  his  new 
book,  Lawler  asks  and  answers  key 
questions  about  participative  manage- 
ment. 

Buying  Munuipal  Bonds:  The  Com- 
mon Scu.sr  Cuuie  to  Tax-Free  Personal 
Investing  by  John  Andrew  '76  was  pub- 
lished in  January  by  The  Free  Press,  a 
division  of  Macmillan,  Inc.  Andrew 
writes  about  money  matters  in  a  plea- 
sant, engaging  style.  The  cautious  in- 
vestor would  do  well  to  listen  to  the 
man  vvho.se  motto  is,  "Dare  to  be  dull  ... 
and  iiiaki-  tnorc  money." 


A  History  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  (Columbia  University 
Press,  1987)  by  Robert  T.  Handy  '40 
traces  the  history  of  the  seminary  from 
its  founding  in  1836.  Handy  is  Henry 
Sloane  Coffin  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Church  History  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  has  taught  since 
1950. 

Royal  Intrigue:  Crisis  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  IV,  I392-I420  (AMS  Press,  Inc., 

1986)  by  R.C.  Famiglietti  '67  is  a  revi- 
sionist interpretation  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IV,  whose  mental  illness  pre- 
cipitated crisis  and  civil  war  in  France. 

Evidence  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1987)  is  Neil  Ravin's  '69  fourth  novel 
about  doctors  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Ravin  is  a  practicing  physician  in 


Important  News 
For  Classes 
Up  To  1944! 

Vou  should  know  about  a  nour- 
ishing, 3yt"ar-old  community  in 
a  beautiful  New  England  setting 
midway  between  Boston  and 
NYC  ...  a  place  called  Duncaster. 
It  is  much  sought-after  as  a  retire- 
ment community  because  people 
like  you  planned  it/or  people 
like  you 

Security,  independence,  new 
friends  — or  perhap^  former  i  I.isn- 
mates,  the  chance  to  he  active 
and  involved  or  to  live  privately 
if  you  wish— all  this  and  more 
can  be  yours  one  day  soon.  And, 
should  the  need  arise,  Duncaster 
has  a  distinguished  and  complete 
health-care  facility  on-campus     . 
your  use  of  it  paid  for  from  the 
very  first  day 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  lifestyle 
worth  looking  forward  to! 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure,  and 
mention  your  school  and  class 
when  you  do.  We  might  have 
more  good  news.  (20.^)  726-2000. 
Mrs.  Patricia  B.  Copp. 
Duncaster,  40  Loeffler  Road, 
Bloomfield.  CT  06002 
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»ur  classroom... 

rith  the  Brown  Travelers  in  1988. 


The  Perfect  Gift 
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All  you  need  is  a  passport  -  we  II  take  care 

of  the  rest^ 

You'll  explore  countries  and  cultures  through 

formal  lectures  and  informal  discussion  with  a 

member  of  the  Brown  faculty. 

Our  tnps  are  one-of-a-kind.  They're  not  available 

through  your  local  travel  agent. 

We  make  all  the  arrangements  for  transporta- 
tion and  hotels,  extra  site-visits  and  special 
excursions. 

You  don't  have  to  worry  about  travel  details 
once  we're  underway.  We  transport  your  lug- 
gage and  worry  about  things  like  getting  you 
from  your  hotel  to  the  airport  on  time. 

•  You'll  find  that  Brown  Travelers  make  great 
touring  companions.  They  share  some  of  your 
interests  and  experiences.  And  we  make  sure 
that  our  groups  are  small  and  intimate. 

The  1988  destinations  are  listed  here.  For 
details  and  itineraries,  complete  and  return  the 
coupon.  If  you  have  questions,  call  the  Alumni 
Relations  Office  at  401  863-1946  or  write 
Brown  Travelers,  Brown  University,  Box  1859, 
Providence,  Rl  02912.  . 
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O  Please  register  me/us  for  the  following  tnp:         j 


A  deposit  of  $500  per  person  is  included:  my 
check  is  made  payable  to  Brown  University. 


D  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
following  trips:  ,j 


guaranteed  quality  for  generations. 


mail  to:   Brown  Travelers,  Brown  University, 
Box  1859 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


ALUMNI 
FLIGHTS 
ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Austraha 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


-^  ',  Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

V  Department  BR- 21 

A.FA.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  l-(914)  241-01 1 1 


BOOKS 


Bv  lames  Reinbold 


New  on  the  bo< 

S.J.  Perelman  almost  graduatJ 
Brown  in  1924;  an  honorary 
1965  perhaps  made  up  for  tl 
failed  math  course  that  kept 
his  diploma  forty  years  earliel 
Tread  On  Me:  The  Selected  Letti 
Perelman,  edited  by  Prudence! 
er,  was  recently  published  by  I 
Crowther  was  a  close  friend 
humorist  during  the  last  yearl 
life. 

Great  restraint  and  coluii] 
allow  only  one  teaser,  this  fi 
to  his  Brown  friend,  I.J.  Kapsi 
may  have  heard  through  the  " 
that  Adam  sneaked  into  our 
a  successful  preview;  at  the  pi 
time  he  is  tipping  the  bear 
over  eighteen  pounds  ...  We'' 
giving  him  nicotine  and  beati 
around  the  head  and  ears  w' 
hammers,  but  he  still  keeps  ; 
No  record  of  giantism  in  eithi 
so  he'll  have  to  take  the  rap  hi 
(New  York,  1937). 

Other  books  recently  recJ 
Stature  and  Stigma:  The  Biopsya 
Development  of  Short  Males  by  '. 
Martel  and  Henry  B.  Biller  ' 
ington  Books,  1987).  Biller, 
of  psychology  at  the  Univei 
Rhode  Island  since  1970,  anc 
author  assert  that  stature  sha) 
equal  role,  along  with  family 
environmental  influences,  in 
an  individual's  development. 

High-Involvement  Ma  nage 
sey-Bass  Publishers,  1986)  is 
Lawler  Ill's  '60  fourth  book; 
co-author  of  eleven  others.  I 
book,  Lawler  asks  and  answ( 
cjuestions  about  participative 
ment. 

Buying  Municipal  BoiuL: 
man  Sense  Guide  lo  Tux-Tree  P, 
Investing  by  John  Andrew  '76| 
lished  in  January  by  The  Fr 
division  of  Macmillan,  Inc.  \\ 
writes  about  money  matter; 
sant,  engaging  style.  The  cau| 
vcstor  would  do  well  to  listen  | 
man  who.se  motto  is,  'Dare  U 
and  make  more  money. " 
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The  Perfect  Gift 


A  time  honored  tradition  of  quality  -  a 


WflM.Ht  ll..l.r.l.l/l..v  lyf^.,.....  i.t.t  ...  v^,} 

comfortable,  durable,  classic  furniture  fo 
your  home  or  office  -  a  true  heirloom 


Brown  University  experience. 


The  world  is  your  classroom... 

Experience  it  with  the  Brown  Travelers  in  1988. 
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All  you  need  is  a  passport  -  we  II  take  care 
of  the  rest. 

You'll  explore  countries  and  cultures  through 
formal  lectures  and  informal  discussion  with  a 
member  of  the  Brown  faculty. 

Our  trips  are  one-of-a-kind.  They're  not  available 
through  your  local  travel  agent. 

We  make  all  the  arrangements  for  transporta- 
tion and  hotels,  extra  site-visits  and  special 
excursions. 

You  don't  have  to  worry  about  travel  details 
once  we're  underway.  We  transport  your  lug- 
gage and  worry  about  things  like  getting  you 
from  your  hotel  to  the  airport  on  time. 

You'll  find  that  Brown  Travelers  make  great 
touring  companions.  They  share  some  of  your 
interests  and  expenences.  And  we  make  sure 
that  our  groups  are  small  and  intimate. 

The  1988  destinations  are  listed  here.  For 
details  and  itineraries,  complete  and  return  the 
coupon.  If  you  have  questions,  call  the  Alumni 
Relations  Office  at  401  863-1946  or  write 
Brown  Travelers,  Drown  University,  Box  1859, 
Providence,  Rl  02912.  « 
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•        1 
D  Please  register  me/us  for  the  following  trip:        ; 


A  deposit  of  $500  per  person  is  included;  my 
check  is  made  payable  to  Brown  University. 


Visa/Mastercard:  # 
card  signature 
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A  program  of  Brown  Unlvertlty't 


D  Please  send  me  more  information  on  the 
following  trips: 


mail  to:   Brown  Travelers,  Brown  University, 
Box  1859 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 


An  Era 

Bermudians 

refuse  to  forget 


waTermo 

HOUSE 

Friendly  hospitality  awaits  you  in  a 

peaceful  1 9th  Century  manor 

house  with  terraced  gardens 

and  harbourside  patios. 

Pitts  Bay  Road,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Toll 

Free  direct  Res.  1  800-468-41 00 


NewsTeao 


A  distinguished  mansion  with 
multi-terraced  accommodations 

right  on  the  sparkling  waters 
of  Hamilton  Harbour.  Two  clay 

tennis  courts.  Beach  nearby. 
Harbour  Road,  Paget,  Bermuda. 
See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Toll 
Free  direct  Res.  1-800-468-4111 


^ik 


Horizons 

&  COTTAGES 

A  25-acre  hilltop  estate,  overlooking 

Coral  Beach,  with  intimate 

hideaways,  mashie  golf  course, 

puttingg.  een.  pool  and  tennis  courts. 

South  Shore  Road,  Paget,  Bermuda. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  Toll 

Free  direct  Res  1-800-4680022 


Washington,  D.C.,  and  a  clinical  in- 
structor at  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Evidence  tells  the 
story  of  Dr.  Ben  Abrams  and  the  swirl- 
ing chaos  he  is  drawn  into  when  the 
new  chief  of  surgery  is  found  to  be 
grossly  incompetent. 

Hilary  Masters  '52  has  written  five 
novels  and  a  book  of  short  stories.  His 
memoir,  Last  Stands:  Notes  fro7n  Memory, 
was  a  Time  magazine  Editor's  Choice  in 
1982.  Cooper  (St.  Martin's  Press,  1987)  is 
the  story  of  Jack  Cooper,  a  back-issue 
magazine  dealer;  his  wife,  Ruth,  a  poet; 
and  their  son,  Hal,  a  mildly  retarded 
boy  seeking  his  own  identity. 

AIDS:  A  Teacher  Resource  Package 
(Globe/  Modern  Curriculum  Press, 
Toronto,  Canada,  1987).  Jill  Golick  '77 
and  James  D.  Greig  show  teachers  how 
to  introduce  frank  and  open  discussion 
of  AIDS  in  the  classroom  with  a  variety 
of  strategies  designed  to  encourage 
students  to  apply  critical  thinking  skills 
to  issues  surrounding  the  AIDS  debate. 

Walking  Switzerland  the  Sunss  Way 
(The  Mountaineers  Books,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  1987)  by  Marcia  Lieberman  '85 
A.M.  and  Philip  Lieberman.  The  latter 
is  a  professor  of  linguistics  at  Brown. 
Think  of  it;  alpine  meadows,  snowy 
mountain  peaks,  glaciers,  the  warm 
hut,  and  fresh  apfelkuchen.  The  Lieber- 
mans  are  excellent  guides. 

The  Tree  of  Liberty:  A  Documentary 
Histoty  of  Rebellion  and  Political  Crime  In 
America  (The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press,  1986)  by  Nicholas  N.  Kittrie  and 
Eldon  D.  Wedlock,  Jr.  '64  is  a  massive 
(714  pages)  book  that  chronicles  the 
changing  patterns  of  freedom  and  au- 
thority by  using  more  than  400  docu- 
ments, beginning  with  King  Edward 
Ill's  treason  law  and  concluding  with 
anti-terrorism  provisions  of  the  1980s. 
Brief  essays  and  head  notes  provide 
background  and  illumination,  isolating 
each  piece  but  also  making  it  a  part  of 
the  larger  continuum.  Wedlock  is  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  and  criminal  law 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Books  published  recently  by  mem- 
bers (if  the  Brown  faculty  include  Elec- 
iKiiliiniisiry  by  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Philip  H.  Rieger  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
I9.S7);  and  Cherokee  Renascence  in  the 
Xew  Republic  by  Piofessor  of  History 
William  G.  McLoughlin  (Princeton 
University  Press,  1986).  In  his  intro- 
duction, Rieger  explains  that  his  text- 
book is  for  the  newcomer  to  the  subject, 
and  is  a  broad  rather  than  an  in-depth 
study.  McLoughlin  spent  ten  years 
writing  and  researching  his  book: 
"a  sludv  of  the  lisc  of  romantic  Tiation- 


alism  in  America,  told  in  terms  of  the  ' 
struggle  of  the  Cherokee  people  to  ac- 
cept the  promise  of  equal  citizenship  in  ] 
the  new  nation,"  he  writes  in  the  book's  ! 
preface.  I 

Last  May,  Who  Was  Who  in  American  , 
Art  (Sound  View  Press,  Madison,  j 

Conn.,  1985),  edited  by  Peter  Hastings  i 
Falk  '73,  won  the  Wittenborn  Award  , 
for  "best  art  book  published  in  North  j 
America." 

What  makes  the  recognition  even 
more  significant  is  that  the  manuscript    ] 
had  been  turned  down  by  a  dozen  pub-  ' 
lishers  before  Falk  created  Sound  View  I 
Press  and  published  the  book  himself,     j 

The  25,000-entry  biographical  die-  ' 
tionary  of  American  artists  active  from  j 
the  Civil  War  through  World  War  II  j 
has  also  been  praised  by  Library  Journal,  ', 
Choice,  and  American  Reference  Books  : 

Annual.  ! 

Falk  is  an  art  researcher,  guest 
curator,  independent  publisher,  and        i 
private  dealer,  who  for  the  past  ten         i 
years  has  focused  on  America's  forgot-  j 
ten  artists. 


Authors 


FORA 
PUBUSHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are   invited   to  send    for  a   free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed. 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
lor  prompt  pub- 


Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  tree  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N.Y.    10001 


Eight  invaluable  financial  services  neatly 
interlocked  in  one  central  asset  account: 

The  UST  Master  Account. 


One  easy  way  to  stay  on  top  of  your  investments. 


See  how  many  ways  our  carefully 
designed  UST  Master  Account  can 
unify  the  way  you  conduct  your 
personal  finances  and  control 
your  investments. 
Compare  with  us.  You  will 
receive  one  masterfully 
easy  and  very  complete 
monthly  statement  that    ^  x 
consolidates  all  your      *  ^ 
asset  positions 
and  trans- 
actions with 
U.S.  Trust 
and  all  your 
other  financial 
institutions. 
You  also  get  an 
instant  credit  line 
(based  on  your  account  size)  that  lets  you 
capitalize  on  fast-moving  opportunities. 
Further  benefits:  1 .  You  can  trade  through  us 
(at  our  attractive  institutional  rates)  and  with 


your  own  brokers.  2.  Your  securities  are 
kept  safely  in  one  place  by  experts. 
3.  Your  cash  is  swept  daily  into  your 
choice  of  UST  Master  Money  Mar- 
ket Funds  for  which  U.S.  Trust 
serves  as  investment  advisor 
(with  TBC  Funds  Dis- 
tributor, Inc.  as 
distributor). 
Naturally  an  account 
with  such  exceptional 
benefits  must  estab- 
lish a  minimum 
.  investment 

level. 
Ours  is 
$150,000. 
For  a  comprehensively  detailed 
booklet,  contact  Kary  Presten,  Financial 
Officer,  at  United  States  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10005.  Phone  (212)  806-4381  Ext.  101. 
Or  send  in  this  coupon. 


n 


1  want  your  easy  way. 

Send  me  your  Master  Account  Package  with  complete 
details  on  how  it  works. 

We  can  send  you  more  tailored  mi'ormation  with  your 
answers: 

How  many  brokers  or  other  financial  consultants  are  pres- 
ently involved  in  your  finances/ 

How  many  hours  a  month  do  you  spend  "'controlling"'  your 
financial  affairs'? 


Do  you 

md 

"tax 
-Yes 

time' 

presents 

data 
No 

gathering  problems? 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Mail  to:  Kary  Presten,  Financial  Officer,  at  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY  10005. 


USTrust 

When  you  do  something  very  well 

you  simply  cannot  do  it  for  everyone. 


.J 


More  than  one-hair  the  University  budget  is  used  for 
academic  instruction-including  faculty  salaries,  academic 
computing,  library  support  and  everything  that  happens  in 
the  classroom. 

Your  gift  to  the  Brown  Annual  Fund  counts  in  the  lecture 
hall,  the  library  and  the  laboratory. 


The  Brov^rn  Annual  Fund 
Brown  University /Box  1976 
Providence,  RI 02912 


1  you... 


...We  can't 
do  it  without 
you. 


class  of  1991  enters  the  Van  Wickle  Gates  on  the  way  to  the  Opening  Convocation. 


Historian  John  Hope 
Franklin  opens  the 
academic  year 


If  incoming  freshmen  expect  their 
years  at  Brown  to  serve  as  an  escape 
from  the  "real"  world,  Opening  Con- 
vocation speaker  John  Hope  Franklin 
advised  them  to  revise  their  expecta- 
tions. Universities  are  not  "an  ivory 
tower  where  life  is  unreal  and  where 
the  inhabitants  ...  live  out  their  fantasies 
from  day  to  day,"  he  told  an  audience 
that  carpeted  the  Green.  "I  submit  that 
the  university  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
larger  world,  where  life  is  real  and 
where  members  of  the  university  com- 
munity confront  problems  not  unlike 
those  faced  by  people  everywhere." 

Franklin  knows  what  he's  talking 
about.  An  internationally  renowned 
historian,  Franklin  is  recognized  for  his 
work  on  the  history  of  the  South  and 
for  illuminating  the  role  of  blacks  in 
American  history.  His  book.  From  Slm>- 
ery  to  Freedom:  A  History  of  Negro  Ameri- 
cans, has  been  called  "the  best  history  of 
black  Americans '  and  has  sold  more 


than  500,000  copies. 

Along  the  way  to  scholarly  emi- 
nence, Franklin  was  patronized  and 
ostracized  for  the  color  of  his  skin.  He 
knows  that  the  tower  of  academia  is  not 
made  of  ivory.  In  spite  of  this,  he  chose 
to  spend  his  life  inextricably  linked  to 
the  university — as  an  undergraduate  at 
Fisk  University,  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
Harvard,  on  the  faculty  at  several  col- 
leges, including  Howard  University  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  cur- 
rently at  Duke  University,  where  he  is 
the  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus 
of  History.  The  life  of  the  scholar  was 
the  only  one  for  Franklin. 

"I've  had  all  sorts  of  jobs  offered  to 
me,  but  I  don't  want  them,"  he  said  a 
few  years  ago.  "I  always  keep  my  eye  on 
my  main  objective — to  be  a  historian. 
Whatever  reputation  I  have  stands  on 
that.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  blacks 
who  could  have  been  distinguished 
scholars,  but  they  have  been  lured  to 
other  jobs — such  as  university  presi- 
dents and  government  officials — but 
few  have  made  a  reputation  in  scholar- 
ship. That's  why  I've  never  become  a 
dean,  a  university  president,  or  an 
ambassador.  I  could  have  been  all  of 


those.  But  I  wanted  to  remain  a  schol- 
ar." 

John  Hope  Franklin  knows  why  he 
spent  his  life  in  universities.  He  came  to 
Brown  to  talk  to  students  about  tlieir 
time  at  the  University,  asking,  "For 
What  Purpose  Are  You  Here?,"  the  title 
of  his  Convocation  speech.  His  talk 
ranged  from  asking  "for  what  purpose 
are  you  here?"  to  "for  what  purpose  are 
you  here?"  to  "for  what  purpose  are  you 
here? 

"Some  of  you  are  here  because  a 
parent  attended  Brown,"  he  began. 
"Some  of  you  discovered  by  rumor  or 
through  exposure  of  some  other  kind 
that  Brown  is  one  of  the  'hot  colleges' 
and  you  decided  to  seek  admission.  You 
wished  to  discover  if  you  could  survive 
the  competition  with  the  thousands  of 
applicants,  most  of  whom  would  be  re- 
jected." 

Others  came  for  the  teachers  they 
might  encounter,  who  will  introduce 
students  to  "the  dreamers,  the  gifted 
scientists,  the  talented  humanists,  the 
great  poets  and  philosophers,  the  great 
women  and  men  who  have  stimulated 
our  thinking,  inspired  moments  of 
grandeur  for  us  all,  and  moved  us  to 
work  even  beyond  oiu-  own  capacities  to 


LINDERTHE  ELMS 


liillill  tlic  dreams  thai  cadi 


us  holds 


lor  tomorrow. 

As  lor  addressing  himself  as  to  why 
students  are  here,  Franklin  told  the  stu- 
dents that  if  thev  are  pursuing  a  college 
education  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  full  and  satisfying  life,  "you 
have  come  to  the  right  place  ...  The 
curriculum  at  Brown  is  carefully  de- 
signed lo  expose  the  student  to  a  va- 
riety of  subjects,  many  of  which  will 
have  few,  if  any,  vocational  or  even 
professional  objectives.  They  will  have 
nuich  to  do,  however,  with  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  you  become,  the  way 
in  which  you  evaluate  and  solve  prob- 
lems, and  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
you  wish  to  live." 

And  the  purpose  of  being  heie? 
"Anyone  who  has  taught  undergradu- 
ates, as  I  have,  is  impressed  with  their 
idealism,  their  sense  of  social  responsi- 
bility, and  their  determination  to  seek 
self-fulfillment  through  service  to  oth- 
ers ...  If  you  are  to  be  off  and  running 
to  play  a  significant  and  constructive 
role  in  society  four  years  from  now,  it  is 
important  that  you  begin  here,  this  day, 
to  make  serious  decisions  about  what 
your  role  should  be  after  graduation  ... 
[V]irtually  everything  you  study  here, 
everything  you  do  here,  every  relation- 
ship you  develop  here,  should  look 
toward  making  this  a  more  decent  place 
in  which  to  live. 

"What  good  will  it  do  for  you  to 
amass  a  fortune  if  you  live  in  a  world 
where  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
is  ever-increasing,  and  the  only  thing 
you  can  do  or  will  do  about  it  is  to  hold 
that  fortune  ever  closer  to  your  chest? 
What  positions  will  you  take,  even  as 
you  pursue  your  studies,  about  the 
ever-present  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, housing,  education,  the  environ- 
ment, and  race  relations?" 

Start  here,  start  now,  Franklin 
advised  the  students,  to  develop  a  sense 
of  social  responsibility.  "Brown,  as  well 
as  all  such  places,  has  its  share  of  prob- 
lems that  you  can  assist  in  solving,  and 
thereby  gain  valuable  experience  that 
will  be  useful  in  later  years. 

"I.earn  that  the  only  education 
worth  getting  is  the  one  that  opens  the 
window  to  the  reality  that  exists  here  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Getting  an  education 
is  the  process  of  living,  of  shaping  your 
ways  of  thinking  about  your  fellows  and 
about  the  larger  society.  It  is  the  pro- 
cess of  evaluating  your  options  and 
choosing  the  ones  thai  come  closest  to 
influencing  the  creation  of  a  world 
where  health  flourishes,  where  justice 
prevails,  and  where  peace  abides." 

K.H. 


John  Hope  Franklin:  "Start  here,  start  : 

Some  facts  about 
the  class  of  1991 


Move  over,  class  of  1982.  Your  record 
of  being  "largest  admitted  to  Brown" 
has  just  fallen.  This  year's  incoming 
freshman  class  is  being  touted  as  the 
new  largest.  According  to  the  adinission 
office,  approximately  1 ,420  freshmen 
make  up  the  class  of  1991 — which  is 
five  students  inore  than  the  1,415  en- 
tering freshmen  in  the  class  of  1982. 

What's  the  reason  for  this  happy 
excess?  It's  due  to  the  success  of 
Brown's  international  studies  opportu- 
nities— more  freshmen  were  admitted 
because  of  dormitory  space  made 
available  by  the  increased  number  of 
students  studying  abroad. 

The  new  class  has  approximately 
660  females  and  760  males.  The  largest 
number — 130 — of  Asian-American 
students  in  Brown's  history  matriculat- 
ed, along  with  about  100  blacks,  ap- 
proximately forty  Hispanics,  and  two 
Native  Americans.  Forty-two  countries 
are  represented,  including  one  student 
from  Australia,  and  one  black  student 
from  South  Africa  as  part  of  the  South 
Africa  Education  Program. 


New  dorm  plans  on 
hold  as  Brown  seeks 
neighborhood  detente 


Although  Brown  had  hoped  to  begin 
construction  on  a  new  dormitory  on  the 
east  side  of  the  campus  by  late  last 
sptiiig,  the  dorm  icmains  an  ait hitcc- 


to  develop  a  sense  of  social  responsibility" 
tural  rendering,  and  not  a  reality. 
Progress  has  been  slowed  in  recent 
months  as  the  University  has  attempted 
to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  East  Side    , 
residents  adjoining  the  site. 

The  University  has  planned  to 
build  a  new  dorm  for  years.  The  dorm 
was  formally  announced  in  1980  as  part 
of  the  East  Sector  Plan.  According  to 
Frederick  Bohen,  senior  vice  president 
for  finance.  Brown  wants  to  bring  more 
of  its  students  back  onto  campus 
— nearly  a  third  of  the  students  live 
off-campus.  That  number,  says  Bohen, 
"is  simply  too  large  for  a  residential 
college,  and  has  negative  connotations 
for  the  community." 

When  the  University  managed  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  dorm  in 
1986  (BAM,  November  1986),  it  was 
due  to  complex  financial  arrangements 
with  private  developers  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property.  Although  Brown 
had  wanted  to  build  only  a  dormitory 
on  the  site,  the  cost  of  the  property  was  , 
prohibitive.  The  result  is  a  dorm  design 
that  incorporates  a  series  of  retail  stores 
on  the  ground  floor  along  Brook  Street 
— and  therein  lies  the  rub. 

The  University  held  a  public 
meeting  in  June  to  present  the  project 
to  the  neighboring  community.  Con- 
cerns immediately  centered  around  the 
commercial  space.  The  University  will    ; 
have  design  control  over  the  entire 
block,  including  the  use  and  appear- 
ance of  the  commercial  space,  accord- 
ing to  Vice  President  for  University 
Relations  Robert  A.  Reichley.  "We  have 
already  said  no  liquor  stores  or  fast- 
food  restaurants  will  be  allowed  in  the 
commercial  space.  And  we're  working 
with  the  developers  and  others  to  sug-    | 
gest  what  would  be  acceptable  uses  and 
hours  of  operation." 


The  Changing  Face 
of  the  Campus 

Students  returning  from  their  sum- 
mer away  from  Brown  were  as- 
tounded at  the  new  building  in  their 
midst — the  new  Center  for  Infor- 


mation Technology  (CIT),  which  is 
located  where  the  Whitehall  Build- 
ing used  to  be  at  the  corner  of  Brook 
and  Waterman  streets.  The  CIT  will 
be  completed  by  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  its  new  occupants 
will  begin  moving  in.  The  building 
will  house  the  computer  science 


department.  Brown's  computer 
store.  Management  Information 
Services,  Network  Operations,  the 
IBM  mainframe  computer  and  op- 
erations/dispatch staff,  new  work- 
station-equipped classrooms,  and 
new  state-of-the-art  language  labo- 
ratories, continued 


Although  the  neighbors  had  been 
told  that  Brown's  plans  were  not  "cast 
in  concrete,"  some  neighbors  expressed 
their  mistrust  of  the  University's  plan. 

"Brown  has  felt  a  strong  obligation 
to  let  its  neighbors  know  what  the  plans 
are  when  the  neighborhood  is  affect- 
ed," says  Reichley.  "We've  brought  the 
neighbors  in  on  our  projects  whether  or 
not  we've  had  to  go  to  the  zoning  board 
about  them.  We've  often  profited  by 
this,  and  frequently  we've  changed  our 
plans  as  we  have  moved  forward." 
Reichley  points  out  that  when  Brown 
recently  brought  its  plans  for  a  new 
parking  facility  to  the  neighbors,  the 
result  was  $1.2  million  worth  of  addi- 
tions or  new  design  criteria  in  the  pro- 
posed project. 

After  the  public  meeting  in  June,  a 


working  group  of  neighbors  was  estab- 
lished to  discuss  mutual  concerns  with 
University  officials.  Chaired  by  Thomas 
Gardner,  a  vice  president  of  Rhode  Is- 
land Hospital  Trust,  the  group  held  a 
number  of  meetings  that  focused  pri- 
marily on  concerns  about  the  use, 
placement,  and  impact  of  the  commer- 
cial space  in  the  project.  The  Brown 
proposal  places  the  commercial  space 
along  the  Brook  Street  frontage,  now 
occupied  by  a  Mobil  garage,  a  conven- 
ience store,  and  a  laundromat.  "We 
haven't  been  proud  of  the  unfinished 
quality  of  that  area,"  Fred  Bohen  told 
the  neighbors.  "We  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  way  it  looks."  The  Univer- 
sity hired  an  outside  planning  consult- 
ant, Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill,  to 
work  with  the  neighborhood  group  to 


help  them  resolve  their  concerns. 

The  working  group  reported  back 
to  the  community  at  another  public 
meeting  held  in  early  September.  They 
discussed  twelve  possible  options  for 
neighbors  to  consider — ranging  from 
accepting  Brown's  proposal  whole- 
heartedly, to  opposing  the  project  im- 
placably, to  ten  compromises.  None  of 
those  ten  alternatives  was  discussed, 
however,  because  those  in  attendance 
became  splintered  into  different  fac- 
tions. At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  a  new 
neighborhood  group  was  formed,  with 
no  Brown  representatives  or  represen- 
tation from  the  developers. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  neighbor- 
hood opponents  is  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt 
'75,  '78  M.D.,  chairman  of  the  East  Side 
Historic  Residential  Association.  Piatt 


UNDEKTHEELMS 


At  the  other  end  of  the  completion 
spectrum  from  the  CIT  building  is 
Rogers  Hall,  where  renovation 
seems  to  be  taking  forever.  Accord- 
ing to  Carol  Wooten,  director  of 


physical  planning,  existing  site  con- 
ditions prevented  the  building  from 
being  renovated  as  quickly  as  origi- 
nally planned.  Construction  should 


be  completed  in  late  spring,  and 
includes  the  building  of  a  much- 
needed  600-seat  auditorium,  below 
which  will  be  a  230-seat  lecture  hall. 


was  originally  included  in  the  working 
group,  but  he  resigned  along  with  sev- 
eral other  members,  asserting  that  the 
group  was  biased  and  not  representa- 
tive. "We  don't  oppose  the  dorm,  we 
just  oppose  the  commercial  space  in  the 
dorm."  Piatt  told  a  local  community 
newspaper.  "We  didn't  choose  to  be 
iiciglihors  of  a  commercial  district. 
We're  f lightened  about  the  future  of 
15r()ok  .Street." 

Another  neighbor  suggested  that 
I  he  working  group  was  a  mockery,  with 
IK)  power  to  represent  the  neighbor- 
hood's views  adequately.  Cardner,  the 
<  liairman,  responded:  "The  working 
group  met  and  tried  to  consider  every- 
thing so  that  the  neighborhood  would 
understand  alternatives  and  conse- 
quences to  the  original  proposal,  as  well 
as  what  would  happen  if  the  proposal  is 
not  accepted.  But  we  reached  a  point 
wheie  we  could  see  that  the  commercial 


aspect  of  this  project  would  not  disap- 
pear. That's  when  we  began  to  look  at 
what  alternatives  are  available,  and 
came  up  with  ten  other  options.  We 
were  not  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
Brown.  We  have  no  guarantees." 

If  the  proposed  dorm  project,  with 
commercial  space,  is  not  accepted  by 
the  zoning  board  in  early  October,  a 
complicated  scenario  could  ensue.  The 
University  would  swap  certain  parcels 
of  land  with  the  developers  to  obtain  a 
smaller,  rectangular  lot  for  its  dorm. 
The  dorm  would  be  turned  to  face  the 
Graduate  Center  on  Thayer  Street,  and 
the  height  restrictions  would  change, 
permitting  a  dorm  of  seventy-five  feet 
in  height  instead  of  the  current  for- 
ty-five feet. 

"While  certain  zoning  restrictions 
apply  in  this  situation, "  Reichley  says, 
"the  developers  would  at  least  be  able  to 
use  for  commercial  purposes  the  prop- 


erty they  are  currently  using  with  no 
control  from  Brown,  either  in  terms  of 
use  or  design.  I  would  think  it  would  be 
far  preferable  for  people  to  think  of 
Brown  having  control  over  the  use, 
hours,  and  design  of  that  space,  than 
what  the  developers  would  do  without 
our  control. "  He  points  out  that  the 
University  has  always  been  open  to 
reasonable  suggestions  for  changes  in 
the  commercial  portion,  but  that  there 
have  been  no  suggestions  on  what  to 
put  there. 

One  thing  is  clear,  as  Fred  Bohen 
sunnned  it  up:  "Brown  will  build  a 
dorm."  K.H. 


Although  massive  changes  are  oc- 
curring inside  Faunce  House,  the 
exterior  remains  the  same  except  for 
the  addition  of  wide  steps  facing  the 
Green — an  excellent  place  for 
speakers  and  protestors  to  address 
their  audience,  as  one  administrator 
pointed  out.  Inside,  the  central 
space  that  is  now  occupied  by  the 


Airport  Lounge  on  the  main  level 
will  become  a  snack  bar,  with  a  cen- 
tral staircase  leading  to  a  basement 
cafe.  Where  the  Blue  Room  cur- 
rently serves  cabinets  and  sandwich- 
es, a  large  student  office  space  will 
be  created.  The  grand  unveiling  of 
the  "new"  Faunce  House  is  sched- 
uled for  Commencement,     continued 


RESEARCH 

Treating  dating  anxiety 
and  schizophrenia 
with  skills  training 

Anxiety  about  dating  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. Anyone  who  has  dated 
knows  some  of  the  sensations:  sweaty 
palms,  pounding  heart,  hyperventilat- 
ing lungs,  tied  tongue.  Often,  the  more 
the  date  matters,  the  more  anxious  the 
dater  becomes. 

James  Curran,  a  psychologist 
working  at  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  and  a  professor  in 
Brown's  medical  program,  is  familiar 
with  all  these  awful  sensations — not 
because  he's  currently  active  in  the  sin- 
gles' scene,  but  because  he  spent  years 
researching  the  phenomenon  of  social 
anxiety  among  college-age  populations. 
His  work  in  the  last  few  years  has  shift- 
ed from  helping  adolescents  be  more  at 
ease  socially  to  helping  schizophrenics 
lead  more  productive  lives. 

Curran  explains  that  his  work  in 
social  anxiety  grew  out  of  a  basic  re- 
search problem:  How  to  find  a  large 


homogenous  group  of  patients  for  a 
targeted  problem,  and  how  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  the  treatment  for  the 
particular  problem.  "There  wasn't  a  lot 
of  psychiatric,  psychological  research  in 
the  late  sixties  that  was  evaluating 
treatment  techniques,"  he  says.  But 
behaviorism  had  begun  to  emerge,  and 
it  took  an  empirical  approach  to  treat- 
ment evaluation.  "Behaviorists  and 
social  behaviorists  like  to  evaluate  what 
it  is  we're  doing  and  if  it's  having  an 
effect.  Since  I  was  surrounded  by  be- 
haviorists at  the  University  of  Illinois,  I 
got  caught  up  in  the  Zeitgeist." 

The  problem  of  a  homogenous 
group  to  study  was  solved  easily,  be- 
cause Curran  and  his  fellow  researchers 
were  afloat  in  a  sea  of  thousands  of 
students.  As  for  a  research  problem: 
"We  hit  upon  the  idea  of  studying  and 
treating  students  with  small-animal 
phobias.  We  sent  out  questionnaires  to 
students,  asking  if  they  were  afraid  of 
small  animals — rats,  dogs,  snakes.  We 
figured  we  could  easily  get  400  fairly 
homogenous  people  who  have  these 
kinds  of  phobias,  and  then  we  would 
start  a  treatment  evaluation  program." 

Curran  was  at  Purdue  University, 
studying  students  who  were  anxious 


about  small  animals,  when  it  hit  him 
that  his  work  was  "basically  irrelevant.  I 
mean,  we  could  treat  the  phobias,  but 
how  many  people  are  really  crippled  by 
their  small-animal  phobias?  Unless  you 
are  working  in  a  job  where  you  en- 
counter lots  of  small  animals,  you  can 
live  a  full,  productive  life  without  hav- 
ing to  seek  treatment  for  it."  Curran 
realized  that  it  would  be  "more  relevant 
to  work  with  people  who  are  anxious  in 
social  situations,  people  who  are  up- 
tight at  parties,  who  are  socially  awk- 
ward, who  suffer  from  social  per- 
formance anxiety  in  general.  Particu- 
larly at  a  university,  working  with  this 
seemed  like  a  more  relevant  problem. 

"You  know,  for  some  people  the 
idea  of  being  social  is  incapacitating. 
They  get  physically  sick  at  the  thought 
of  having  to  ask  someone  for  a  date,  or 
going  to  a  party.  And  some  literature 
has  indicated  that  people  with  dating 
problems  have  problems  later  in  life" 
— that  difficulty  in  dating  may  predict 
deeper,  significant  problems. 

Curran  had  hit  upon  a  major  cause 
of  anxiety  in  a  setting  where  he  would 
not  have  problems  finding  several 
hundred  "patients."  "I  found  that  some 
kids  are  truly  phobic  about  dating.  And 
[their  fears]  would  often  lead  to  other 
problems  — when  I  was  growing  up,  the 
most  common  way  of  asking  a  girl  out 
would  be  to  go  out  and  drink  an  entire 
bottle  of  Thunderbird  before  calling 
her  up.  People  tend  to  abuse  substances 
when  they  are  anxious,  and  this  com- 
pounds the  problem." 

The  research  divided  the  problem 
of  dating  anxiety  into  three  etiologies 
(causes)  and  three  different  treatment 
procedures.  Curran  ticks  them  off: 
"The  first  is  classically-conditioned 
etiology.  This  is  like  Pavlov  and  his 
dogs.  In  the  presence  of  a  neutral  or 
previously  positive  stimulus,  something 
bad  happened  that  made  that  stimulus 
traumatic  ever  after.  And  therefore  the 
stimulus  takes  on  a  negative  property. 
So,  prior  conditioning  may  bring  on 
social  anxiety — maybe  a  first  date  was  a 
real  horror  show.  And  I'm  not  talking 
about  things  like  crashing  the  car,  or 
falling  flat  on  your  face.  Maybe  a  lot  of 
little  things  went  wrong.  Or  maybe  the 
patient  comes  from  a  family  in  which 
there  was  a  lot  of  strife  between  the 
husband  and  wife.  This  cause  involves 
the  idea  of  negative  experiences  that 
get  associated  with  dating." 

When  a  socially  phobic  patient  is 
diagnosed  with  this  etiology,  the  treat- 
ment involves  gradual  exposure  to  the 
situation  that  is  causing  the  anxiety. 
"You  teach  people  how  to  relax,  and 


UNI )EKTHE  ELMS 


Orwig  Hall,  which  houses  the  music 
department,  is  adding  a  new  wing 
for  a  music  library.  The  first  floor 
and  basement  of  Orwig  are  also  be- 


ing renovated.  Completion  of  this 
construction  project  is  scheduled  for 
early  November. 


then  introduce  the  object  of  their  anxi- 
ety into  their  imagination.  And  you 
move  on  from  there."  Gradually,  the 
anxiety  eases. 

A  second  cause  of  social  anxiety 
relates  to  skills,  or  the  lack  thereof. 
"Sometimes  people  are  anxious  because 
ihcy  don't  know  what's  expected,  how 
to  act,  what  to  say.  They  need  to  learn 
ajjpropriate  ways  of  behaving.  They 
need  to  practice  and  get  better.  This  is 
true  of  most  of  us,  but  some  kids  never 
catch  on.  They  block,  freeze,  and  panic 
in  a  social  situation.  So  we  try  to  teach 
them  ways  to  behave — get  them  in 
groups  and  talk  about  party  skills,  show 
I  hem  videos,  do  role-playing.  This  area 
is  the  one  I  am  most  interested  in. 

"The  third  area  relates  to  cognitive 
problems.  The  person  could  have  a 
negative  bias  against  him-  or  herself. 
And  that  may  have  come  from  their 
upbringing.  Or  there  could  be  misper- 
ccpiions  about  what  a  reasonable  date 
should  be  like.  Some  guys  figure  that 
vou  have  lo  be  like  Rudolph  Valentino, 
and  sweep  a  woman  off  her  feet,  ride 
off  into  the  sunset,  and  make  mad, 
passionate  love  to  her  on  the  first  date. 
■And  anything  short  of  that  is  failure." 

Each  of  these  three  areas  is  treated 
differently,  and  in  each  case,  the  treat- 
ment is  successful.  "Not  to  my  sur- 
prise," Curran  says.  "It  really  is  a  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  assessment  leading 
lo  :i|)prn])iiatc  Ireatmcnl.  Someone 


could  be  okay  skills-wise,  and  messed 
up  cognitively."  It's  a  question  of  de- 
termining what  the  etiology  of  the  anx- 
iety is. 

When  Curran,  a  Rhode  Island 
native,  came  to  Brown  in  the  late  sev- 
enties, he  became  affiliated  with  the 
Behavior  Training  Clinic  at  the  VA 
Medical  Center.  His  interest  in  skills- 
training  led  him  to  wonder  if  the  train- 
ing could  be  helpful  to  psychiatric  pa- 
tients. "I  began  looking  for  socially 
anxious  people  within  this  population 
to  teach  the  skills  to,  and  then  I  tested 
them  to  see  if  they  reported  feeling 
better — if  the  skills  made  a  difference, 
had  an  impact  on  their  social  adjust- 
ment." 

Through  a  series  of  studies,  Cur- 
ran found  that  skills  training  did  make 
a  difference.  "We  could  train  psychiat- 
ric patients  to  cope,  and  it  did  have  an 
impact  on  their  lives.  They  felt  better, 
functioned  better.  Soon,  I  got  interest- 
ed in  one  particular  part  of  this  diag- 
nostic population — schizophrenics." 

Schizophrenia  is  a  puzzling  mental 
disorder.  "We're  not  even  sure  what 
schizophrenia  is.  Clearly  it  has  a  bio- 
logical basis,  but  it's  not  completely  bio- 
logical. And  schizophrenics  are  a  re- 
fractory population,"  difficult  to  treat. 
"Schizophrenics  don't  .seem  to  ever  get 
better.  The  best  treatment  they  can  get 
usually  involves  medications,  and  even 
with  thai,  we  have  what  wc  call  re\'olv- 


ing-door  .schizophrenics.  They  come  in, 
get  hospitalized,  stabilized,  released, 
and  keep  taking  their  drugs,  but  they 
usually  end  up  back  in  the  hospital 
every  year  or  so." 

Stress  exacerbates  schizophrenia, 
and  Curran  believed  that  if  he  and  his 
colleagues  could  teach  schizophrenics 
to  handle  stress  better,  it  might  help  the 
patients  deal  with  the  schizophrenia 
more  effectively.  "Maybe  we  could 
reach  a  point  where  they  wouldn't  be 
hospitalized  as  often.  So,  we  began 
teaching  schizophrenics  skills — how  to 
deal  with  their  spouses,  their  kids,  their 
landlords,  bus  drivers.  How  to  ride  the 
bus.  We  taught  them  how  to  function 
better  in  society.  And  hoped  that  this 
would  decrease  stress  levels.  We  found 
this  worked,  too. 

"Maybe  this  isn't  the  best  thing 
since  aspirin,  but  we've  found  that 
schizophrenics  who  go  through  the 
skills  training  and  take  their  medica- 
tions seem  to  feel  better  about  them- 
selves, have  less  exacerbation  of  symp- 
toms, and  don't  get  hospitalized  nearly 
as  often.  We  see  these  patients  coming 
back  to  the  hospital  maybe  every  three 
to  four  years  now." 

Curran  and  his  group  also  began  to 
work  with  the  families  of  schizophren- 
ics, teaching  them  better  coping  skills. 
"Schizophrenia  is  the  most  devastating 
problem  for  families.  Typically,  we 
have  at  best  ignored  the  families.  At 
worst,  we  have  blamed  them  for  the  ill- 
ness and  consider  that  it's  the  family 
that  had  contributed  to  making  the 
patient  sick — even  though  there  is  no 
data  supporting  that." 

Curran  explains  that  the  families 
may  have  developed  coping  strategies 
that  might  not  be  working.  "The  family 
has  to  learn  not  only  how  to  support 
the  patient,  but  how  to  protect  itself  A 
family  can't  knock  itself  out  coping  with 
something  that  is  a  chronic  disorder.  It 
has  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  the  patient  more 
breathing  room.  So  we  use  the  skills- 
training  to  do  that." 

And  the  result?  Perhaps  not  sur- 
prisingly, "this  works  real  well,  too," 
Curran  says,  and  smiles.  "This  work  has 
been  incredibly  rewarding.  First  with 
the  dating  stuff — helping  kids  learn 
how  to  do  that  better,  and  get  adjusted. 
And  now,  with  this  current  work  on 
schizophrenics.  I've  been  able  to  see 
results  with  my  research.  I've  been 
really  lucky." 

K.H. 
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By  James  Reinbold 


Cliff  Stevenson:  After 
27  years,  still  full 
of  enthusiasm 


When  Cliff  Stevenson  un- 
locked his  office  door  for 
the  first  time,  Paul  Mack- 
esey  '32  was  the  athletic 
director,  and  Jack  Heffernan  '28  head- 
ed up  the  physical  education  and  intra- 
mural programs.  Barnaby  Keeney  was 
answering  the  telephone  at  55  Power 
Street. 

Stevenson's  colleagues  were  men 
with  names  like  Fullerton,  Fuqua, 
McLaughry,  Ward,  and  Watmough. 

The  official  announcement  of  Ste- 
venson's arrival  at  Brown  was  made  on 
May  4,  1960.  In  what  was  a  serious 
commitment  to  building  a  soccer  pro- 
gram at  Brown,  Stevenson  was  hired  as 
a  full-time  soccer  coach  and  member  of 
the  physical  education  staff,  replacing 
Joe  Kennaway,  who  had  been  the  soc- 
cer coach  for  thirteen  years  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Stevenson  was  also  hired  to 
coach  men's  lacrosse,  then  a  club  sport. 

For  Stevenson,  the  Brown  job  of- 
fered an  opportunity  to  return  home. 
He  was  born  and  raised  in  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  football,  baseball,  and  bas- 
ketball player  at  West  High  School. 
Following  two  years  in  the  Navy — sev- 
enteen months  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
Guam — he  attended  Springfield  Col- 
lege, where  he  played  soccer  and  la- 
crosse for  three  years.  He  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1952  and  was  hired 
as  varsity  soccer  and  lacrosse  coach  and 
assistant  professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion at  Oberlin  College.  In  1955,  Ste- 
venson received  his  master's  degree  in 
physical  education  from  Ohio  State. 

During  his  eight  years  at  Oberlin, 
Stevenson  won  four  Midwestern  cham- 
pionships and  had  three  undefeated 
seasons  in  each  of  the  two  sports.  His 
soccer  teams  compiled  a  48-16-7  overall 
record.  Lacrosse,  under  Stevenson,  was 
56-12-4. 


"After  six  years  as  head  coach  at 
Oberlin,  I  decided  that  if  I  was  going  to 
make  a  move,  that  was  the  time,"  Ste- 
venson recalls.  "I  told  the  athletic  di- 
rector and  he  got  mad  at  me.  'How 
could  you  possibly  want  to  leave  Ober- 
lin? This  is  the  ideal  place  to  be,'  he 
said.  Actually,  Oberlin  would  have  been 
a  great  place  to  be — when  you're  ready 
to  retire.  Golf  every  day,  and  whatnot." 
Stevenson  had  talked  to  Jack  Heffer- 
nan at  a  conference  in  New  York  City 
and  casually  mentioned  he  might  be 
interested  in  returning  to  New  Eng- 
land. When  his  resume  arrived,  Hef- 
fernan and  Mackesey  wasted  no  time  in 
wooing  the  successful  young  coach. 

"Here  I  was  coming  from  a  school 
that  had  just  won  nineteen  in  a  row  in 
lacrosse.  Soccer  was  flying.  I  wouldn't 
go  just  anyplace,  but  people  said, 
'Brown?  Why  are  you  going  to  Brown? 
Soccer's  dead  at  Brown.'  The  year  be- 
fore I  came,  they  had  to  scrounge  a 
player  out  of  intramurals  in  order  to 
play  a  game,"  he  remembers.  "Lacrosse 
was  a  club  sport,  though  Mackesey 
never  told  me  that.  Soccer  was  a  varsity 
sport,  but  they  hadn't  beaten  Yale  in 
thirteen  years." 

In  1960,  the  soccer  equipment 
budget  was  $350.  "I  couldn't  believe  it. 
I  went  to  see  Mackesey.  I  said,  'Paul, 
I'm  ashamed  of  those  uniforms  we 
have.  They're  tattered.'  He  said,  'Well, 
maybe  you  can  get  some  of  the  parents 
to  chip  in  and  buy  a  new  set,  because 
that's  how  we  got  the  last  ones.'  And  I 
thought,  'What  have  I  gotten  myself 
into?'  " 

In  the  late  1950s,  Brown  acquired, 
for  a  little  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
the  land  that  was  the  old  Dexter  Asy- 
lum. By  1960,  soccer  had  a  new  field  to 
play  on,  but  "we  had  to  pick  stones  off 
of  it.  They  didn't  grade  it  properly.  It 
was  bad.  We  had  the  only  field  in  the 
LInited  States  where  if  it  rained  real 
hard,  you  could  put  a  ball  on  the  field 
and  watch  it  float  across  to  the  other 
side.  We  had  a  stream  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  field. " 

Stevenson  was  undaunted.  He 
persevered,  and  he  was  tricky,  not  easi- 
ly outsmarted — and,  as  many  of  his 
coaching  rivals  know,  a  bit  of  a  con 
man,  too.  "The  ground  crew  used  to 
hate  to  see  me  coming,"  he  says.  "But  I 
knew  all  their  hiding  spots  in  those 
days.  I'd  track  them  down." 

The  early  years  were  exciting: 
a  new  coach,  a  new  field,  and 
players  eager  to  win.  "Well,  I 
was  very  fortunate  in  the  first 
year.  1  had  some  pretty  good  freshmen 


Stevenson's  soccer  teams  have  232  wins. 


kids,  like  Alan  Young  ['64].  Bill  Zisson 
['63]  was  another  of  my  original  play- 
ers. Then  I  went  out  and  recruited 
'The  Golden  Toe  of  New  Jersey,'  a  kid 
by  the  name  of  Will  Hooks  ['65],  who 
became  a  big-gun  scorer  for  me. 

"We  wept,  we  cried,  those  kids  on 
that  first  soccer  team  of  mine.  Here 
they  were,  they  had  a  young  coach  just 
coming  in,  and  they  wanted  to  win  so 
badly.  We  were  1-9  that  year.  I  had  this 
kid  named  John  Holbrook  ['63],  bless 
his  soul.  He  had  played  football.  He 
had  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  he  came  up 
to  me  one  day  and  said,  'Can  you  use  a 
body?"  I  said,  'Yeah,  yeah.'  He  said.  Til 
run  like  hell  for  you,  I  can't  play  foot- 
ball anymore.'  So  out  he  went.  I  re- 
member his  first  game  against  Wesley- 
an.  He  went  out  and  gave  a  kid  a 
forearm  shiver  and  got  a  foul.  I  said, 
'John,  you  can't  run  around  out  there 
and  give  guys  forearm  shivers.'  But  you 
know  that  a  year  later  we  stomped 
Harvard,  5-0,  and  Holbrook  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  players  in  the  game. 
He  improved  that  much." 

And  it  wasn't  only  Holbrook  who 
was  improving. 

In  1963,  Stevenson  put  a  team  on 
Aldrich-Dexter  field  that  ran  up  an 
11-2-1  record  and  finished  in  a  first- 
place  tie  in  the  Ivy  League  with  a  6-1 
mark.  In  1965,  he  was  12-1-1,  and 
undefeated  in  the  league.  By  1968, 
people  were  talking  about  Brown's 
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"sotcer  dynasty."  In  the  fall  of  1968, 
ilu'  Bruins  were  preparing  to  seek  an 
unprecedented  sixth-straight  Ivy 
League  title  and  a  fourth-straight  New 
I-.ngland  crown.  Their  record  in  1967 
had  been  13-0-1.  In  fact,  Brown  had 
won  twenty-six  consecuti\e  games — 
iwcntv-fivc  Ivy  games — their  last  loss 
coming  in  October  1964  to  Dartmouth. 
Over  that  five-year  period — 1963  to 
1967 — the  Bruins  had  a  composite  re- 
cord of  .54-7-5,  with  five  defeats  by  orit 
goal.  They  ouLscored  their  opposition, 
211-53. 

In  the  1960s,  the  Ivy  League  was 
trcqucntly  at  war  with  the  NCAA  over 
rules.  And  because  of  the  controversial 
1 .6  ruling  concerning  eligibility,  Brown 
was  prohibited  from  post-season  tour- 
nament play.  Thus,  the  teams  that  Ste- 
venson considers  his  best  ever,  1966 
and  1967,  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  against  nationally- 
ranked  teams. 

Nineteen-sixty-eight  included  two 
historic  events.  Brown's  undefeated 
streak  came  to  an  end,  and  the  team 
received  an  NCAA  bid.  In  the  second 
game  of  the  season,  Penn  came  to  Al- 
drich-Dexter  Field  and  beat  the  Bruins, 
4-0.  Stevenson  told  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  (November  1968),  "I  guess 
when  a  streak  like  ours  is  broken,  it's 
better  to  lose,  4-0,  than  1-0,  or  2-1. 
Somehow  it  doesn't  hurt  quite  as  much. 
We  knew  Penn  was  good.  They  put  the 
only  black  mark  on  our  13-0-1  season  a 
year  ago  with  a  1-1  tie  at  Philadelphia." 
And  after  a  2-2  start,  sluggish  for  the 
Bruins,  Stevenson  rallied  the  team. 
They  beat  Dartmouth  after  trailing  2-0 
in  the  fust  half,  and  then  won  five  of 
their  next  six  games  en  route  to  a  New 
England  championship  and  an  NCAA 
bid.  In  January,  Brown  finally  had  the 
opportunity  to  play  in  the  NCAA  Soc- 
cer Tournament,  but  the  Bruins  lost, 
2-0,  to  Michigan  in  the  semi-finals. 
Michigan  and  Maryland  then  played  to 
a  2-2  deadlock  and  shared  the  national 
title. 

While  soccer  held  most  of  the  at- 
tention, Stevenson  was  quietly  building 
the  men's  lacrosse  program.  He  re- 
members the  early  days,  the  pressure 
he  put  on  the  athletic  powers  for 
equipment  and  recognition,  and  the 
help  of  Foster  "Pete"  Davis  '39,  a  lead- 
ing supporter  of  men's  hockey  at 
Brown,  who  was  instrumental  in  mov- 
ing lacrosse  from  a  club  to  a  varsity 
sport  in  1963.  "And  we  almost  won  the 
league  the  first  year  we  were  in  it,"  Ste- 
venson recalls. 

As  head  coach  of  lacrosse,  Steven- 
son won  eight  New  England  and  two 


Ivy  League  championships.  When  he 
stepped  aside,  in  1982,  to  make  way  for 
a  former  player  and  one  of  Brown's 
best  defensemen,  Dom  Starsia  '74,  he 
had  recorded  188  career  wins  against 
100  loses. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  lot  of 
things  were  different  in  the 
Ivy  League,  including  the 
etiquette  of  recruiting.  Says 
Stevenson:  "In  those  days,  Princeton 
was  the  big  dog  in  lacrosse  because  they 
got  all  the  Baltimore  kids.  I  went  down 
to  the  Oilman  School  in  1964,  and  they 
said  to  me,  'What  are  you  doing  down 
here?'  I  said,  'I'm  here  representing 
Brown,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
players.'  'Oh,  no,  coach,'  they  said.  'It 
doesn't  work  that  way.  If  we  have 
someone  interested  in  Brown,  we'll  let 
you  know.'  " 

Today,  recruiting  has  intensified. 
The  competition  is  keen — for  American 
schoolboy  standouts  and  foreign  play- 
ers as  well.  And  while  Stevenson  is  at- 
tempting to  hold  the  line  regarding 
stacking  the  starting  lineup  with  for- 
eign nationals,  if  other  schools  do  it,  he 
must  follow  suit  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  remain  competitive. 

Men's  soccer  plays  fifteen  games  in 
a  season,  more  if  the  team  receives  a 
bid  to  the  NCAA  tournament.  The 
1987  season  opens  against  Yale  on 
September  19  and  concludes  at  Dart- 
mouth on  November  14.  That  means 
that  every  weekend  from  November 
through  April,  often  from  Thursday 
night  until  Monday  morning,  Steven- 
son is  on  the  road,  "meeting  kids,  pick- 
ing them  up  at  the  bus  station,  bringing 
them  to  Brown,  showing  them  around. 
I  like  the  parents  to  come.  The  parents 
have  to  be  sold." 

The  fact  the  Brown  gives  no  schol- 
arships but  competes  against  Division  I 
teams — schools  that  offer  scholarships 
— brings  up  an  interesting  paradox.  By 
the  time  Brown  meets  its  Division  I 
adversaries — such  as  the  University  of 
Connecticut — those  teams  will  have 
already  played  about  nine  games.  Ad- 
ditionally, they  will  have  been  practic- 
ing for  several  more  weeks.  "That's  the 
kind  of  competition  we  face,"  Steven- 
son laments.  "The  Ivy  League  is  trying 
to  play  Division  I  with  a  Division  III 
attitude."  But  the  irony  is,  if  Brown 
does  not  play  Division  I  teams — 
UConn,  Boston  College,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Providence  College — it  can't  be 
eligible  for  the  NCAAs.  Complicating 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  soccer  must 
adhere  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  that 
govern  Ivy  League  football.  But  Ste- 


venson would  never  use  these  inequities 
as  an  excuse  for  poor  performance  on 
the  field. 

His  overall  record  is  232-124-30. 
From  1963  to  1969  his  teams  finished 
first  four  times,  tied  for  first  twice,  and 
finished  second  once  in  the  Ivy  League. 
From  1973  to  1976,  Stevenson's  teams 
tied  for  first  once  and  finished  first  the 
three  other  years.  Brown  is  now  second, 
behind  Harvard,  in  the  composite  Ivy 
League  soccer  standings. 

Since  1963,  Stevenson  has  taken 
Brown  to  the  NCAA  Tournament  thir- 
teen times,  including  eleven  consecutive 
appearances  from  1968  to  1978.  Four 
times,  in  1968,  1973,  1975,  and  1977, 
the  Bruins  reached  the  semi-finals. 
They  have  won  ten  Ivy  League  titles 
(the  last  one  coming  in  1976),  and  sev- 
en New  England  championships  since 
1963. 

By  the  1970s,  post-season  play  was 
something  that  was  expected  of  Ste- 
venson's teams.  The  1973  team  won  the 
Ivy  title,  then  three  consecutive  sud- 
den-death playoff  games  (UConn,  1-0, 
Yale,  2-1,  and  Hartwick,  1-0)  on  its  way 
to  a  showdown  with  St.  Louis  in  the 
Orange  Bowl  in  Miami — a  game  they 
lost  3-1.  Then  Stevenson  snared  Fred 
Pereira  '77,  the  most  talked  about  high 
school  player  in  New  England.  The 
mid-1970s  were  the  Pereira  years,  as  he 
broke  every  scoring  record  at  Brown. 
But  even  Pereira  could  not  bring  Ste- 
venson a  national  title. 

In  1977,  Brown  beat  Dartmouth 
and  Rhode  Island  to  get  to  the  NCAA 
quarter-finals  against  the  nation's  top- 
ranked  team,  Clemson.  Playing  in 
South  Carolina,  the  Bruins  beat  the 
previously  undefeated  (16-0)  Tigers  in 
what  has  been  called  the  finest  moment 
in  Brown  soccer.  Dave  Philips,  writing 
in  the  Providence  Journal,  called  the  vic- 
tory "one  to  be  celebrated  in  song  and 
champagne."  The  upset  victory  put 
Brown  in  the  NC.'KA  finals  with  Hart- 
wick, Southern  Illinois  University,  and 
defending  national  champion  San 
Francisco,  which  Brown  had  defeated 
on  Aldrich-Dexter  Field  in  September, 
3-2.  Hartwick  defeated  Brown  in  the 
semi-finals,  4-1. 

In  1979,  Stevenson  received  two 
honors  from  Brown.  In  Novem- 
ber, Aldrich-Dexter  Field  was 
dedicated  as  Stevenson  Field,  and 
the  veteran  coach  was  inducted  into  the 
Brown  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

It  would  have  been  too  much  to 
ask,  perhaps,  that  1979  be  another  stel- 
lar year  for  Brown  soccer.  The  team 
was  1-7  the  night  of  the  dedication,  and 
conlniufd  mi  page  72 
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By  the  time  they  graduate  in 
1991,  members  of  this  year's 
freshman  class  will  have  spent 
in  the  neighborhood  of 
$75,000  each  for  a  Brown  bachelor's 
degree.  It  is  a  pricetag  much  higher,  in 
many  cases,  th?n  what  their  parents 
paid  for  the  family  house  a  decade  ago. 
Indeed,  for  all  but  this  country's  most 
affluent  citizens,  the  idea  of  paying 
$75,000  for  anything  but  a  house  is  an 
astonishing  notion. 

The  cost  of  attending  Brown  went 
up  6.5  percent  this  year,  to  a  total  of 
$16,951  for  tuition,  room,  board,  and 
fees.  (Tuition  alone  went  up  7  percent, 
to  $12,510.)  Breathtaking  as  this  price 
may  seem,  it  does  not  even  place  Brown 
among  the  ten  most  expensive  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  U.S.  Bennington 
College,  with  total  charges  of  $17,990, 
tops  the  list  this  year;  and  among  the 
Ivies,  Brown  falls  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack,  behind  Columbia,  Harvard. 
Dartmouth,  and  Yale. 

For  the  seventh  straight  year.  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  announced 
in  August,  tuition  increases  at  all  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities — ranging  from 
5  percent  for  two-year  public  institu- 
tions to  8  percent  for  four-year  private 
institutions — exceeded  the  national 
inflation  rate.  For  the  twelve  months 
ending  last  June,  The  Chronicle  noted, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  3.7 


percent.  Since  1 980,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  last  spring,  annual  tuition 
increases  have  averaged  9.8  percent 
— double  the  CPI  average  of  4.9  per- 
cent. 

Why  is  college  so  expensive?  More 
to  the  point,  why  is  it  becoming  more 
expensive  significantly  faster  than  the 
food  we  eat,  the  rent  and  mortgages  we 
pay,  the  clothes  we  wear? 

Parents  are  not  the  only  ones  pos- 
ing that  question.  For  nearly  a  year 
now,  Secretary  of  Education  William  J. 
Bennett  and  his  staff  at  the  Education 
Department  have  been  challenging  col- 
leges and  universities  to  explain,  and  to 
contain,  their  rising  costs.  Bennett, 
whose  cabinet  post  conceivably  could  be 
viewed  as  that  of  an  ombudsman  for 
higher  education  on  the  national  level, 
has  chosen  to  adopt  the  posture  of 
consumer  advocate.  "Higher  education 
is  underaccountable  and  underproduc- 
tive,"  he  has  claimed.  "No  one  doubts 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  fat  in  some  areas. " 

Furthermore,  Bennett  has  con- 
tended, the  nation's  higher-education 
institutions  are  not  only  managed 
inefficiently,  they  also  are  greedy.  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  for  college 
students,  which  last  year  totaled  about 
$15.3  billion,  in  Bennett's  view  amount 
to  a  subsidy  of  the  higher-education 
industry.  He  feels  they  have  encour- 
aged colleges  and  universities  to  set 


higher  and  higher  tuitions  with  the 
expectation  that  the  government  will 
help  pick  up  the  tab.  As  long  as  the 
government  underwrites  students'  col- 
lege costs,  Bennett  believes,  colleges 
and  universities  have  little  incentive  to 
keep  tuitions  down. 

Bennett's  jaundiced  view  of  his 
constituency  was  reflected  in  a  com- 
ment he  made  last  summer  after  the 
latest  round  of  tuition  increases. 
'There  they  go  again — and  again,  and 
again,"  complained  the  Secretary. 
"When  will  they  ever  stop?" 

The  answer  to  Secretary  Ben- 
nett's question  is,  "Not  in  the 
foreseeable  future."  College 
and  university  leaders,  put 
on  the  defensive  by  Bennett's  repeated 
public  attacks,  have  been  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  theirs  is  not  a  conven- 
tional "industry"  to  which  business-ori- 
ented standards  of  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity can  be  applied.  As  President 
Alice  Stone  Ilchman  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College  put  it  recently,  "Our  'market 
basket'  differs  from  that  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index."  Not  only  are  all 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
research  universities  in  particular,  sub- 
ject to  unusually  high  rates  of  inflation 
affecting  such  essential  areas  as  library 
materials,  laboratory  equipment,  and 
insurance,  but  as  an  industry  that  relies 


so  heavily  on  people — faculty,  adminis- 
iratois.  and  other  staff — it  cannot  look 
to  culling  labor  costs  dramatically  as  a 
way  to  maximize  productivity. 

"The  expenditure  side  of  our 
budget  is  substantially  predetermined," 
says  Senior  Vice  President  Frederick 
Bohen,  "because  a  large  fraction  of 
it — 70.5  percent  when  student  financial 
aid  is  included — provides  direct  sup- 
port to  people  in  the  form  of  salaries, 
wages,  benefits,  and  scholarships.  Or- 
ganizations such  as  universities  and 
symphony  orchestras  that  depend  so 
heavily  on  the  longer-term  perform- 
ance and  morale  of  gifted  people  can- 
not abruptly  change  their  financial 
commitments  to  those  people." 

Princeton  President  William  G. 
Bowen  suggested  in  an  interview  with 
the  Neiv  York  Times  that  colleges  ought 
not  to  be  compared  to  factories,  but 
rather  to  such  institutions  as  museums 
or  opera  companies,  whose  goal  is  to 
raise  and  spend  large  sums  of  money 
— not  for  profit,  but  for  the  furthering 
of  a  cultural  goal.  President  Benno 
Schmidt  of  Yale,  in  a  television  inter- 
view, emphasized  "the  exploding  cost 
of  new  knowledge."  Bohen  elaborates, 
explaining  that  the  cost  of  new  tech- 
nology, which  in  a  factory  produces 
savings,  only  adds  additional  costs  to 
university  budgets.  It  increases  the 
quality  of  education  without  producing 
budget  savings. 

"Universities  are  unusual,"  says 
Brown  Associate  Vice  President  for 
Finance  William  Howe,  "in  that  society 
asks  them  to  be  at  the  leading  edge  of 
knowledge,  but  also  to  be  custodians  of 
the  past.  This  dual  mission  is  extremely 
expensive."  And  it  raises  a  distinction. 

To  ask,  "Why  is  college  so  expen- 
sive?" is  imprecise;  not  all  colleges  are 
priced  in  five  figures  annually.  State 
colleges  and  universities  in  particular 
are  considered  to  be  "bargains,"  with 
prices  at  four-year  public  institutions 
aveiagirig  $5,789  for  tuition,  room, 
board,  and  fees.  (About  80  percent  of 
all  college  students  in  this  country  at- 
tend public  institutions.) 

Among  the  private  institutions,  the 
headlines  are  dominated  by  the  high- 
priced,  prestigious  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. But  as  Paul  Goodwin,  director  of 
communications  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Golleges  and 
Universities  (NAICT'),  points  out, 
"Many  independent  institutions  have 
tuitions  far  lower  than  people  think. 
About  as  many  private  colleges  cost 
under  $2,500  a  year  as  ilic)  do  over 
$10,000.  There  is  a  lot  of  diversity." 

riic  (|iiesli()n,  then,  for  prospective 


matriculants  at  the  high-priced  private 
colleges,  and  their  parents,  goes  beyond 
"Why  is  this  college  so  expensive?"  to 
"What  am  I  getting  for  my  $75,000?" 
So  far,  the  nation's  top  academic  insti- 
tutions have  experienced  no  drop-off 
in  applications;  they  clearly  are  viewed 
by  a  reasonably  diverse  cross-section  of 
Americans  as  desirable  places  to  receive 
an  education.  "We've  done  surveys 
asking  parents  what  they  think  they're 
paying  for,"  New  York  college  consult- 
ant Jan  Krukowski  told  Newsweek  mag- 
azine. "By  and  large  they  think  they're 
paying  for  quality." 

What  does  this  mean?  College 
officials  cite  the  achievements  and  rep- 
utation of  faculty  members,  a  blend  of 
research  and  teaching,  the  availability 
of  traditional  as  well  as  innovative  cur- 
ricula, and  the  extent  of  support  servi- 
ces for  students'  academic  and  extra- 
curricular development  as  factors  that 
influence  the  relative  quality  of  an  edu- 
cation. While  "quality"  clearly  is  diffi- 
cult to  measure  in  absolute  terms,  at 
least  one  college  president  believes  it  is 
related  to  what  the  institution  spends 
on  the  above  areas.  James  L.  Powell  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  told 
Newsweek  that  "the  ratings  of  quality  by 
the  consumer — parents  and  students 
— correlate  with  a  school's  education 
and  general  expenditures  very  closely." 

Brown  administrators  agree  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
provide  a  challenging  and  worthwhile 
academic  experience  with  a  budget 
much  leaner  than  the  University's  cur- 
rent one.  "The  value  of  the  'product' 
— an  undergraduate  or  graduate  de- 
gree," says  Brown's  President  Howard 
R.  Swearer,  "is  directly  related  to  the 
quality  of  its  components.  While  it  is 
always  possible  to  reduce  costs  by 
paring  down  staff,  compressing  sched- 
ules, or  skimping  on  materials,  those 
cuts  have  their  own  price,  and  it  is  ex- 
cellence." 

His  colleague  Roy  Greason,  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  put  it  this 
way  in  an  interview  with  the  Boston 
Globe:  "I  could  run  a  college  at  half  the 
tuition  we're  charging  now.  (But)  I 
don't  think  many  students  would  want 
to  come  to  it." 

Brown's  budget  is  hammered 
out  in  a  lengthy,  often  agoniz- 
ing process  that  gets  under 
way  in  earnest  over  the  sum- 
mer. The  administrators  who  supervise 
Brown's  finances  work  up  projected 
expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  that  will 
commence  a  year  later,  basing  their 
projettioiis  on  inllalion-based  percent- 


age increments  added  to  the  current 
fiscal  year's  budget,  as  well  as  anticipat- 
ed initiatives  or  special  projects. 

"We  review  our  prior-year  expen- 
ditures," explains  Budget  Director 
Edward  Maharay,  "and  take  note  of  any 
deviation  between  the  budgeted  figures 
and  actual  expenses  in  specific  areas.  If 
necessary,  we  adjust  for  those  differ- 
ences. We  also  look  at  new  commit- 
ments. For  instance,  last  year  President 
Swearer  led  the  effort  to  establish  the 
Brown-based  Center  for  Public  Service. 
This  was  not  something  that  had  been 
built  into  the  budget  previously,  so  we 
had  to  put  in  a  new  base  for  that  item." 

Aided  by  computer-generated 
analy.ses,  Maharay  and  his  colleagues 
prepare  a  budget  "model"  by  early 
September.  This  is  presented  to  the 
University's  Advisorv  Committee  on 
University  Planning  (ACUP)  when  it  be- 
gins meeting  in  mid-September  to  pre- 
pare final  budget  recommendations  for 
the  Corporation's  February  meeting. 

ACUP  represents  an  approach  to 
budget  planning  that  is  perhaps  unique 
to  Brown.  The  committee's  eighteen 
members  are  equally  divided  among 
administrators,  faculty  (elected  by  the 
faculty),  and  students  (recommended 
by  vote  of  the  student  body).  They 
serve  staggered  terms  of  three  and  two 
years,  and  they  have  access  to  informa- 
tion about  any  and  all  areas  of  Brown's 
finances.  In  the  1970s,  Maharay  notes, 
ACUP  served  mainly  an  advisory  func- 
tion; since  around  1979,  when  Provost 
Maurice  Glicksman  became  the  com- 
mittee's chairman,  the  group  has 
achieved  more  clout.  Its  current  chair- 
man is  Senior  Vice  President  Bohen. 
Maharay  says  that  ACUP's  recommen- 
dations are  a  virtual  blueprint  for  the 
budget  adopted  ultimately  by  the  Cor- 
poration. "With  one  exception,  each 
year  since  1979  the  budget  has  been 
adopted  with  no  significant  changes  to 
the  ACUP  plan,"  Maharay  says. 

ACUP  works  through  the  fall, 
Bohen  says,  putting  the  parameters  of  a 
budget  together  and  listening  to  re- 
quests for  additional  spending  from 
deans  and  administrators.  The  Brown 
Daily  Herald  publishes  regular  reports 
of  these  meetings,  and  members  are 
free  to  speak  both  to  each  other  and  to 
other  members  of  the  Brown  commu- 
nity. 

"As  far  as  I  know.  Brown's  budget 
process  is  the  most  open  in  the  Ivy 
League,"  Maharay  says.  "Princeton  has 
a  similar  group,  known  as  the  Priorities 
Cominittee;  we're  the  only  two  schools 
in  the  Ivy  League,  as  well  as  in  a  group 
of  similar  schools  whose  budget  direc- 
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tors  comprise  a  working  group,  to  pre- 
pare our  budgets  this  way.  It's  a  head- 
ache at  times,  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view — we  kill  a  few  trees  in 
preparing  materials  for  ACjUP."  He 
gestures  toward  stacks  of  background 
documentation  that  rise  several  feet 
above  his  windowsill.  "But  ACUP 
makes  Brown  more  resptmsive,  more 
dynamic.  Budget  decisions  here  are  not 
just  executive  decisions;  ours  is  a  pro- 
cess of  internal  debate,  and  the  issues 
get  hashed  out  pretty  well." 

Inevitably,  Maharay  .says,  ACUP 
members  will  focus  this  year  on  what  he 
calls  the  "Big  Four"  areas:  Faculty  and 
staff  compensation,  financial  aid  to  stu- 
dents, computing  expenses,  and  plant- 
maintenance  costs.  "We  have  very  little 
in  the  way  of  discretionary  funds  each 
year,"  he  notes,  "so  the  committee  will 
necessarily  focus  on  these  broader, 
more  basic  issues.  A  lot  of  our  budget  is 
driven  by  external  factors.  We  can't 
double  our  tuition  in  one  year;  we  have 
to  stay  in  the  same  range  as  the  other 
Ivies.  We  have  to  be  aware  of  the  mar- 
ket in  considering  faculty  and  staff 
compensation.  And  when  it  comes  to 
revenues,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
such  variables  as  the  Brown  Annual 
Fund:  How  much  will  it  generate? 
Endowment  income  is  more  predicta- 
ble; that  spending  formula  is  pre-estab- 
lished by  the  Corporation  [at  4.5  to  5.5 
percent  of  the  average  total  endowment 
over  the  preceding  three-year  period]." 

In  assessing  Brown's  revenue 
needs  to  provide  for  its  projected  ex- 
penditures, ACUP  sets  recommenda- 
tions for  tuition  and  other  student 
charges  for  the  following  year.  This  is 
not  done  entirely  in  an  isolation  cham- 
ber; as  Maharay  notes,  Brown  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  competition.  Colleges  are 
sensitive,  however,  to  charges  of  price- 
fixing.  "It's  an  amazing  coincidence 
how  the  tuitions  of  competing  institu- 
tions all  look  alike,"  Bruce  M.  Carnes, 
deputy  undersecretary  of  education, 
observed  acidly  in  an  interview  with  the 
New  York  Times.  "If  the  airlines  did  this 
kind  of  thing,  they  would  hear  about 
it." 

The  Times  article,  written  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Fiske,  noted  that  charges  for 
tuition,  room,  and  board  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton  last  year  were 
within  $165  of  each  other.  "These  sim- 
ilarities persist,"  Fiske  wrote,  "even 
though  many  colleges  have  far  more 
endowment  per  student  than  some  of 
their  competitors  and  could  conceivably 
use  this  to  lower  tuition.  Dartmouth 
College  and  Brown  University,  for 
example,  will  charge  nearly  identical 


amounts  (this)  vear  ...  On  March  31. 
naitmouth  had  $137,430  of  cndow- 
nuiit  for  every  undergraduate,  while 
Urown  had  $63,750." 

Brown  administrators  are  offhand 
.iboul  the  process  that  leads  to  this  sim- 
ilarity in  charges  among  clo.se  competi- 
tors. Vice  Piesident  B<ihen  describes  it 
as  "an  informal  swapping  of  intentions" 
among  Ivy  officials  involved  with 
budget  and  financial  matters.  "Our 
desire  is  to  keep  the  price  close  to  our 
competition  so  that  applicants  don't 
have  to  decide  between  schools  on  the 
basis  of  finances."  The  "preliminary 
discussions"  among  budget  directors, 
he  explains,  are  far  from  a  formal 
meeting  of  Ivy  presidents  to  fix  final 
luition  figures.  "My  counterparts  and  I 
are  likely  to  call  each  other  and  ask. 
What  [tuition  range]  are  you  thinking 
about?'  When  our  trustees  ask  us  later 
what  the  other  Ivies  will  be  charging, 
we  can  give  them  a  range." 

Budget  Director  Maharay  is  some- 
what more  specific:  "Our  Ivy  Financial 
Officers  Group  gets  together  and 
trades  information,  with  our  last  meet- 
ing of  the  year  held  in  June  to  share 
final  figures  for  tuition,  room,  and 
board. "  Because  of  the  Education  De- 
partment'.s  public  criticism  of  the  pro- 
cess, however,  Maharay  says  some 
league  members  are  nervous,  and  one 
university,  which  he  declined  to  name 
for  the  record,  has  left  the  financial- 
officers  group  at  its  president's  request. 
But,  Maharay  says,  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  institution  will  continue  to 
trade  information  informally  with  its 
sister  schools.  "Anyone,"  he  adds,  "has 
to  know  what  the  competition  is  doing." 

Officials  at  other  institutions  agree. 
Fiske's  Times  article  quotes  Christopher 
-Small,  vice  president  of  the  University 
of  Tulsa,  as  saying,  "The  goal  of  pricing 
is  to  get  into  a  pack.  You  want  to  be 
part  of  a  group,  not  an  aberration."  It 
also  cites  Gary  S.  Becker,  University 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Chicago, 
who  says  emphatically,  "Colleges  are 
alloweci  to  exchange  information — and 
they  do  it  right  out  in  the  open — be- 
cause they  are  exempt  from  anti-trust 
laws." 

Within  the  Ivy  league,  Brown  is  not 
apt  to  settle  on  a  tuition  increase  that 
differs  widely  from  its  peers.  "Because 
Brown  has  smaller  resources,"  says 
Bohen,  "there  is  no  way  we  could  pos- 
sibly be  the  price  leader.  If  Princeton 
sets  a  tuition  increase  at  7  percent,  and 
we  were  to  set  ours  at  .5  percent,  we'd 
be  at  a  terrific  disadvantage.  It  might 
appear  that  we'd  be  at  an  advantage  in 
attracting  students  because  of  a  lower 
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tuition.  But  that  would  be  a  shortsight- 
ed victory  if  we  achieved  it  by  holding 
faculty  salaries  down,  and  we  had  an 
exodus  of  faculty  to  Princeton  the  fol- 
lowing year." 


epeatedly,  when  Brown 
administrators  talk  about 


revenue,  expenditures,  and 
the  process  by  which  tuition 
is  set,  the  point  is  made  that  for  a  uni- 
versity of  its  size,  mission,  and  stature. 
Brown  runs  "lean."  The  University's 
endowment,  at  $359  million  in  July,  is 
by  far  the  lowest  in  the  Ivy  League  (see 
chart). 

"We  make  do  with  less,"  says  Fred 
Bohen.  "Dartmouth,  for  instance,  has 
more  faculty  and  staff  per  student  than 
Brown;  we  are  getting  by  with  harder 
work  by  fewer  people."  A  report  on 
non-faculty  staffing  completed  last 
summer  by  former  Brown  Budget  Di- 
rector Foster  Blough  and  Professor  of 
Economics  Mark  Schupack  cited  statis- 
tics compiled  by  Cambridge  Associates 
for  the  University  of  Chicago,  based  on 
1983-84  data.  In  a  group  of  eight 
schools — Brown,  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton, 
Stanford,  and  Yale — that  compete  with 
each  other  for  students.  Brown  ranked 
eighth  in  total  endowment,  endowment 
per  student,  endowment  per  faculty 
member,  and  ratio  of  staff  to  faculty. 

In  other  revenue  areas.  Brown  also 
compared  poorly  with  these  institu- 
tions. It  was  last  in  foundation  gifts. 


corporate  gifts,  and  federal  research 
and  development  grants;  and  sixth  in 
total  alumni  giving.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  study  found  that  Brown's  reliance 
on  tuition  as  a  percentage  of  total  rev- 
enue was  the  highest  in  the  group. 
(Even  so,  tuition  covers  only  about  75 
percent  of  each  Brown  student's  edu- 
cational costs;  the  remaining  expenses 
are  subsidized  by  income  from  gifts  and 
endowment  earnings.)  "The  main  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  these  compari- 
sons," said  the  Blough/Schupack  paper, 
"is  that  we  are  in  a  different  financial 
situation  from  the  other  schools  in  the 
group.  Unless  there  are  significant  new 
resources  available  to  us  in  the  future, 
these  fundamental  differences  in  re- 
source limits  will  persist." 

This  splits  the  cost-of-education 
scenario  into  two  related  pictures.  One 
concerns  the  cost  factors  that  are  af- 
fecting all  higher-education  institutions, 
particularly  private  ones,  across  the 
nation.  The  other  relates  to  the  special 
challenges  that  face  Brown  as  an  ambi- 
tious but  poorly-endowed  player  in  the 
most  competitive  league,  higher  educa- 
tion's prestigious  upper  crust.  In  short, 
the  story  is  this:  All  colleges  and  uni- 
versities face  escalating  operational 
costs  that  are  largely  beyond  their  con- 
trol; Brown  is  forced  to  deal  with  those 
pressures  perhaps  even  more  creatively 
than  its  peer  institutions. 

A  survey  released  in  August  by  the 
Washington-based  American  Council 
on  Education  (ACE)  found  that  private 
colleges  and  universities  most  fre- 
quently cited  these  explanations  for 
recent  tuition  increases:  The  need  to 
increase  faculty  salaries  (cited  by  81 
percent),  boosting  student-aid  budgets 
(71  percent),  and  spending  on  new  or 
revamped  academic  programs  (58  per- 
cent). 

College  officers  almost  unani- 
mously name  faculty  salaries  as  a  major 
cost  factor  in  the  1980s.  They  refer  to 
the  "lost  ground"  of  the  1970s,  when 
professors'  salaries  lagged  quite  sig- 
nificantly behind  inflation.  During  that 
decade,  according  to  Time  magazine, 
faculty  salaries  grew  at  an  overall  rate 
of  73  percent;  inflation  totaled  112 
percent.  Brown's  salary  increases  for  its 
faculty— long  the  lowest-paid  in  the  Ivy 
League — have  averaged  6  percent  a 
year  over  the  past  five  years. 

The  Time  article  notes  that  last 
year's  faculty  salary  increases  nation- 
wide averaged  5.9  percent,  the  largest 
since  1972.  "Yet  the  typical  tenured 
professor's  salary  of  $43,400  still  rep- 
resents 10  percent  less  buying  power 
than  the  equivalent  salary  in  1970," 


Time  pointed  out.  "Nationally,  the  real 
income  of  faculty  members  fell  almost 
22  percent  between  1970  and  1980," 
wrote  Princeton  President  Bowen  in  the 
Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  last  year, 
"making  them  one  of  the  groups  most 
seriously  affected  by  that  era's  inflation. 
The  lag  in  faculty-salary  increases 
actually  started,  says  Fred  Bohen,  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War  years;  it  inten- 
sified during  the  period  between  1978 
and  1981,  when  the  country  experi- 
enced double-digit  inflation.  "During 
that  period,  this  would  be  a  typical 
situation,"  Bohen  notes:  "Inflation  was 
at  1 1  percent,  tuition  went  up  14  per- 
cent, and  salaries  were  raised  8  per- 
cent." The  salary  lag  was  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  other  necessities  such  as 
energy,  which  during  some  years  went 
up  by  as  much  as  20  percent.  Because 
the  academic  year  at  most  institutions 
spans  the  coldest  seasons,  changes  in 
energy  costs  are  felt  acutely  in  their 
operating  budgets.  Energy  costs  have 
stabilized  and  even  declined  during  this 
decade,  and  those  savings  are  helping 
universities  catch  up  in  the  areas  of 
compensation  and  plant  maintenance. 

While  the  gap  has  begun  to 
close  between  academic 
salaries  and  those  in  other 
professions  that  went  up 
at  much  higher  rates  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  college  officials  don't  anticipate 
an  easing  of  raise  percentages  in  the 
near  future.  "Faculty  salaries  are  just 
beginning  to  catch  up  on  the  nation- 
wide erosion  in  salaries  between  1973 
and  1981,"  wrote  President  Ilchman  of 
Sarah  Lawrence  in  a  New  York  Times 
op-ed  piece  entitled,  "The  Pain  of  Bal- 
ancing a  College's  Budget."  She  con- 
tinued, "An  assistant  professor's  medi- 
an salary  is  less  than  that  of  pharmacists 

Ivy  League  Faculty  Salaries 
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(in  thousands  of  dollars) 
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Ass't. 

Harvard 

69.7 

36.9 

34.0 

Yale 

63.6 

38.3 

30.2 

Princeton 

63.4 

40.1 

31.0 

Columbia 

61.5 

43.7 

33.3 

z 
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Pennsylvania 

59.6 

43,3 

35.8 

Cornell 

56.6 

40.7 

32.4 

> 

Dartmouth 

52.7 

37.5 

30.4 

Source:  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  cited  in  the  Clironicle  of  Higher 
Education.  April  22,  1987. 


Brown  is  an  ambitious, 
but  poorly-endowed, 
player  in  education's 
most  competitive  league 


and  plumbers  of  similar  experience. 
Tenured  professors  make  ...  less  than 
one-half  the  salary  of  middle-manage- 
ment executives.  Sarah  Lawrence,"  she 
concluded  drily,  "tries  not  to  penalize 
faculty  for  their  choice  of  life  work. " 

In  figuring  its  budget  for  faculty 
compensation.  Brown  must  consider 
not  only  national  markets  but  also  re- 
gional and  peer-group  trends.  "Uni- 
versities don't  exist  in  a  vacuum,"  Bo- 
hen says.  "The  people  who  work  for 
universities — from  the  most  illustrious 
Nobel-prize-winning  faculty  inember  to 
the  most  junior  clerk — have  other  mar- 
kets in  which  to  exercise  their  talents 
and  make  a  living." 

Brown's  faculty  salary  levels,  de- 
spite recent  increases,  are  still  about  7.5 
percent  below  those  at  other  prestigious 
institutions.  This  lower  salary  status  is 
shared,  to  greater  and  lesser  extents,  by 
Brown's  employees  in  other  categories. 
The  University's  middle-management 
salaries  are  about  9  percent  below  the 
national  average,  and  support-staff 
positions,  such  as  secretaries,  are  paid 
at  a  level  about  2  percent  below  the 
Rhode  Island  standard.  Pay  hikes  for 
these  employees  averaged  5  percent 


this  year. 

Furthermore,  Bohen  says,  "in  the 
Northeast,  we  are  in  a  red-hot  regional 
economy.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut  is  around  2  to  3  percent. 
Salary  increases  in  this  region  are  in  the 
6-  to  8-percent  range  annually.  If 
Brown  were  to  award  2.5-percent  raises 
— which  would  conform  to  Secretary 
Bennett's  suggestion  for  university 
budget  increases — our  staff  would  vote 
with  their  feet  to  work  for  another  in- 
stitution. 

"Brown  is  not  at  liberty  to  ask  peo- 
ple to  work  without  reward.  We  have  to 
relate  our  compensation  to  the  longer- 
term  goals  of  parity  with  our  peer  in- 
stitutions and  in  reference  to  the  mar- 
ketplace. Nationally,  this  is  a  very 
prosperous  time.  Why  should  universi- 
ties be  paying  poorly  when  the  rest  of 
the  nation  is  doing  very  well?" 

Brown  is  experiencing  a  higher 
rate  of  faculty  and  staff  turnover  than 
ever  before,  Bohen  says,  and  positions 
often  stay  vacant  for  a  year  or  more. 
"It's  harder  to  get  people  to  work  here 
at  the  salaries  we're  offering,"  he 
claims.  "The  best  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  bidding  against  each  other  for 
both  established  and  young  faculty  tal- 
ent." 

"We  have  lost  a  number  of  people," 
says  Dean  of  the  Faculty  John  Quinn, 
"and  salary  has  been  a  factor  in  that. 
One  of  the  difficult  problems  I  have  is  a 
limited  salary  pool.  If  another  univer- 
sity offers  a  Brown  faculty  member  a 
raise  of  $25,000,  we  cannot  respond  by 
offering  to  raise  his  salary  by  that 
amount — it  would  throw  our  whole 
scale  out  of  whack,  and  would  be  unfair 
to  the  other  talented  people  here." 
However,  Quinn  notes,  often  compen- 
sation alone  is  not  the  most  important 
factor  in  luring  faculty  from  Brown  to 
other  institutions,  or  causing  the  Uni- 
versity to  lose  a  desirable  candidate. 

"We've  had  people  leave  because 
they  were  promised  more  support  and 
resources  at  another  university  than 
Brown  is  able  to  devote,"  Quinn  says. 
He,  Provost  Glicksman,  and  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  and  Dean  of  Re- 
search Phillip  Stiles  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  spiraling  costs  of 
setting  up  laboratories  for  new  science 
faculty.  Talented  scientists  are  in  de- 
mand, not  only  by  universities  but  also 
by  industry,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  state-of-the-art  equipment  for 
their  research.  "It's  hard  to  attract  a 
first-class  person  in  the  experimental 
sciences  without  promising  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  for  equipment  and 


materials,"  Quinn  explains.  (After  the 
lirsi  year  or  two,  faculty  are  expected  to 
ohtain  external  funding  for  their  re- 
search, but  this,  too,  can  carry  inciden- 
tal or  matching  costs  for  Brown.) 

"It  can  cost  as  much  as  $1  million 
in  set-up  costs  for  a  senior  person  in 
critical  areas  of  the  physical  sciences," 
Stiles  notes.  Quinn  adds.  "Haifa  mil- 
lion dollars  is  not  unconniion,  and  even 
at  the  junior  level,  it's  hard  to  attract 
anyone  without  putting  up  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"There  are  two  searches  going  on 
right  now,"  Stiles  says,  "that  would  cost 
us  a  total  of  $1  million  in  set-up  expen- 
ditures." Glicksman  recalls  that  a  few 
years  ago.  Brown,  Cornell,  and  Prince- 
ton were  "bidding"  for  the  same  scien- 
tist. "We  offered  him  the  least  equip- 
ment of  the  three  schools,"  he  says. 

The  man  went  to  Cornell,  where  he 
was  offered  enough  to  make  hitn  feel 
comfortable." 

Start-up  costs  for  new  faculty  are 
not  unique  to  the  sciences,  although 
they  are  more  dramatic  in  those  disci- 
plines. The  cost  of  providing  library 
materials  in  a  humanities  or  social-sci- 
ences di.scipline,  or  possibly  a  micro- 
computer for  research,  can  run  into  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  new 
faculty  member,  Quinn  says. 

In  addition  to  the  one-tiine  costs  of 
hiring  a  new  faculty  member.  Brown 
also  must  consider  long-range  expen- 
ditures attached  to  each  purchase. 
"New  equipment  is  a  one-time  ex- 
pense," Stiles  says,  "but  then  you  need  a 
technician  to  service  that  equipment, 
and  an  allocation  for  necessary  repairs. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  physical 
space:  If  we  need  more  pieces,  or  big- 
ger pieces,  of  equipment  for  research, 
well  need  someplace  to  put  it,  and  we'll 
need  to  provide  for  its  inaintenance. 
We  are  pretty  close  to,  if  not  past,  our 
space  limit  now. 

"Having  a  graduate  school  here, 
with  students  and  faculty  working  at 
the  forefront  of  scholarship,  is  part  of 
Brown's  breadth  and  richness,"  Stiles 
maintains.  "We  would  not  be  able  to 
attract  such  a  high  caliber  of  faculty 
without  a  quality  graduate  program, 
and  this  will  become  even  more  critical 
in  the  next  ten  years,  when  we  have  a 
large  group  of  retiring  faculty. 

"Nevertheless,  decisions  to  support 
new  research  have  to  be  Judged  in  rela- 
tion to  Brown's  other  budget  priorities: 
tor  financial  aid,  for  increased  faculty 
salaries.  They  are  all  part  of  a  web,  and 
we  can't  let  any  particular  area  get  out 
of  control.  Brown  has  to  hold  it  all  to- 
gc-lhci,  and  this  means  aUrailing  and 


To  attract  a  topnotch 
scientist,  universities 
may  have  to  provide 
research  equipment 
worth  $1  million 


keeping  good  undergraduates,  good 
graduate  students,  good  faculty,  and 
good  administrators.  If  one  of  those 
areas  deteriorates,  the  whole  picture 
falls  apart." 

Faculty  and  staff  compensation 
account  for  about  62  percent 
of  Brown's  $13.S-million  gen- 
eral and  educational  budget 
(not  including  the  Program  in  Medi- 
cine). In  addition  to  market  factors  that 
continue  to  drive  salaries  up.  health 
benefits  continue  to  spiral  upwards  at 
substantially  more  than  the  rate  of 
inflation,  Fred  Bohen  points  out,  as 
they  have  for  the  past  six  years.  After  a 
30-percent  increase  for  these  costs  had 
to  be  figured  into  this  year's  budget,  a 
special  committee  last  year  began 
studying  alternative  approaches  to 
employee  health  benefits.  This  fall 
Brown's  faculty  and  staff  are  being  of- 
fered an  array  of  choices  for  health 
coverage  that  will  help  to  stabilize  the 
University's  increases  in  that  area. 

Universities  like  to  make  the  point 
that  they  are  "people-intensive"  indus- 
tries— a  point  1)1)1  ric  out  at  Brown, 


I    where  the  two  largest  chunks  of  the 
educational  budget  are  monies  thai  go 
directly  to  people.  After  com|)ensation. 
the  second  largest  of  these  is  scholar-         | 

j    ship  aid,  which  at  some  $19  million  i 

distributed  among  undergraduates  and  | 
graduate  students  comprises  12  per-  I 

cent  of  the  budget.  The  Corporation  | 
has  reaffirmed  the  University's  com-  ( 

mitment  to  have  at  least  30  percent  of  i 
its  student  body  receiving  aid,  in  order  I 
to  maintain  a  desirable  diversity.  | 

Because  Brown's  endowment  is  J 

relatively  small,  however,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  financial-aid  budget— 69.4 
percent — comes  directly  out  of  tuition 
revenues  (see  chart).  By  contrast, 
Princeton  spends  only  4  percent  of  its 
tuition  income  on  financial  aid,  drawing 
the  bulk  of  its  funding  from  endow- 
ment revenues.  And  while  the  wealthier 
schools,  including  Harvard  and  Yale, 
are  able  to  admit  students  regardless  of 
their  financial  need.  Brown  does  not 
have  the  luxury  of  being  totally  need- 
blind.  After  admitting  90  to  95  percent 
of  its  undergraduates  without  regard  to 
financial  need.  Brown's  admission 
committee  must  consider,  in  evaluating 
the  last  5  to  10  percent  of  a  freshman 
class,  how  much  a  student  will  "cost" 
the  University. 

This  year,  increased  financial-aid 
funding  constituted  10  percent  of  the 
overall  increase  in  Brown's  budget.  Part 
of  this  is  due  to  changes  in  federal 
financial-aid  policies  since  the  Reagan 
Administration  took  office  in  1981. 
Indeed,  many  college  officials  nation- 
wide have  responded  angrily  to  Secre- 
tary Bennett's  contention  that  federal 
financial  aid  pads  their  budgets.  On  the 
contrary,  they  say,  precisely  because 
such  aid  programs  have  been  dimin- 
ished, colleges  and  universities  have 
had  to  spend  more  of  their  own  money    j 
to  provide  access  to  poorer  and  middle-    ] 
class  students.  And  when  institutional       , 
financial-aid  budgets  go  up,  so  does  the    ,. 
need  for  tuition  income  to  fund  them.      , 
Total  federal  assistance  to  college       | 
students  last  year,  at  |15.3  billion,  was      | 
roughly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1981.  The     I 
proportion  of  Pell  Grants — government    | 
need-based  scholarships  named  for 
their  creator,  Rhode  Island  Senator  i 

Claiborne  Pell — underwriting  tuitions  I 
at  all  two-  and  four-year  institutions  has  j 
fallen  from  3 1 .5  percent  of  total  aid  in  ' 
1980  to  16.9  percent  last  year.  This 
reflects  a  trend  during  Ronald  Reagan's  ' 
tenure  to  deemphasize  outright  grants,  | 
which  do  not  have  to  be  repaid,  and  to  j 
award  a  far  higher  percentage  of  stu-  | 
dent  aid  in  the  form  of  loans. 

In  1976.  a  Neir  Rrpiihlic  article  ■ 


pointed  out  last  spring,  grants  for 
needy  students  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  all  federal  aid;  loans  made  up 
17  percent;  the  rest  went  to  work/study 
programs.  Ten  years  later,  in  1986,  the 
government  was  spending  far  more  for 
loans  than  for  grants.  Furthermore, 
since  1974,  when  the  Pell  Grants  were 
initiated,  the  average  grant  amount  has 
increased  by  less  than  20  percent,  while 
the  costs  of  attending  college  have  tri- 
pled. Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  orig- 
inally proposed  as  a  program  to  help 
middle-class  students  who  did  not 
qualify  for  grants,  in  recent  years  have 
had  to  be  utilized  more  and  more  by 
much  poorer  families:  In  1983,  40  per- 
cent of  the  borrowers  had  family  in- 
comes of  $15,000  or  less. 

The  impact  these  federal-aid 
changes  have  had  on  the  student  pop- 
ulation is  assessed  by  the  Neu'  Republic 
writer,  Robert  Kuttner.  In  1980,  he 
writes,  40  percent  of  freshmen  came 
from  families  with  incomes  under 
$20,000.  In  1986,  only  23  percent  did. 
"Correcting  for  inflation,  the  share  of 
students  from  moderate-income  fami- 
lies enrolled  in  college  has  dropped  by 
about  one-fourth.  Since  peaking  in  the 
late  1970s,  black  enrollment  ...  has  de- 
clined about  10  percent." 

Why  not  keep  tuitions  lower  in 
order  to  cut  institutional  financial-aid 
budgets?  Princeton's  President  Bowen 
answered  the  question  in  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly:  "It  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose to  address  the  problem  of  access 
by  significantly  lowering  tuition  for  all 
students. ...(I)t  would  'reward'  high-in- 
come families  that  do  not  need  or  seek 
aid  by  increasing  the  subsidy  they  al- 
ready receive."  High-prestige  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Ivies,  it  is  felt,  will 
never  lack  for  qualified  applicants  from 
wealthy  families;  by  paying  full  tuition, 
these  students  help  to  pay  for  a  high- 
quality  educational  experience  for  the 
entire  undergraduate  cohort. 

People  costs  are  not  the  only 
high-inflation  expenses  facing 
higher  education.  The  cost  of 
materials  for  college  librar- 
ies— often  described  as  the  heart  of  the 
educational  enterprise — have  increased 
at  an  average  rate  that  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  inflation  over  the  past  ten 
years,  says  Brown  Librarian  Merrily 
Taylor. 

"The  University  does  the  best  it  can 
by  us,"  she  hastens  to  point  out.  "This 
year  we  got  an  8.3-percent  increase  in 
our  budget — but  in  order  just  to  stay  at 
last  year's  level,  we  would  have  neecled 
a  15-percent  increase."  She  and  her 
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staff  are  addressing  the  immediate 
problem  of  out-of-control  serials  costs 
(which  account  for  53  percent  of  the 
total  $2-million-plus  acquisitions  budg- 
et) by  canceling  $50,000  worth  of  sub- 
scriptions this  year.  "It  is  not  unusual, " 
Taylor  notes,  "to  see  a  serials  subscrip- 
tion go  up  300  percent  in  one  year." 
Fluctuations  in  the  overseas  value  of  the 
dollar  have  had  a  negative  effect,  too; 
about  24  percent  of  Brown's  subscrip- 
tions are  for  journals  published  abroad. 
"For  example,"  says  Taylor,  "the  latest 
invoice  from  our  German  vendor  is  19 
percent  higher  than  last  year's." 

The  Reagan  Administration,  Tay- 
lor charges,  "just  doesn't  understand 
what's  going  on  in  libraries  across  the 
country.  You  get  to  the  point  where 
you  can't  cut  without  cutting  bone  and 
muscle.  We're  just  about  there  now 
— we  don't  have  much  fat  left." 

Like  faculty  salaries,  physical-plant 
maintenance  suffered  during  the  high- 
inflation  era  of  the  1970s  while  univer- 
sities struggled  to  pay  surging  energy 
and  financial-aid  costs.  "Brown,  like 
other  colleges  with  old  but  treasured 
facilities,"  says  Fred  Bohen, 
"systematically  slighted  maintenance 
and  upkeep.  We  cut  our  custodial 
workforce,  for  example,  by  one-third  in 
the  1970s;  and  we  were  able  to  invest 
ahnost  nothing  in  the  care  of  our 
buildings,  which  consequently  ran 
down  to  a  dreadful  state."  This  pattern 
of  neglect  could  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely. To  replace  Brown's  physical 
plant,  Bohen  notes,  would  cost  between 
$500  million  and  $1  billion  for  struc- 
tures of  comparable  quality. 

In  the  early  1980s,  Brown  made  a 
commitment  to  restore  its  buildings 
over  the  coming  ten  to  fifteen  years.  In 
1986  the  Corporation  voted  an  unusual 
$12-million  appropriation  from  the 
endowment  to  be  used  over  five  years 


(1987-1992)  for  deferred  maintenance; 
routine  costs  are  built  into  the  budget. 
"At  9  percent  of  our  total  budget," 
Bohen  notes,  "physical-plant  costs  do 
not  drive  our  budget,  but  they  prevent 
relief  that  could  help  us  lower  tuition  or 
increase  financial  aid."  Current  savings 
on  stabilized  energy  costs,  he  adds, 
must  now  be  used  to  catch  up  on  plant 
maintenance;  if  that  had  not  been  ne- 
glected. Brown  might  have  a  lower  rate 
of  tuition  increases  in  the  1980s. 

Taken  together,  compensation, 
financial  aid,  and  plant  costs  account 
for  some  85  percent  of  Brown's  total 
operating  budget.  The  remaining  15 
percent  are  smaller  items:  admission, 
athletics,  student  services,  public  rela- 
tions, development,  and  so  on.  Areas 
that  Bohen  and  his  colleagues  are 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  include  legal 
costs  (insurance  bills  have  quintupled  in 
five  years,  going  from  $250,000  to 
$1.25  million).  Obviously,  these  kinds 
of  increases  bear  little  relation  to  the  2- 
or  3-percent  inflation  that  Secretary 
Bennett  refers  to  when  criticizing 
higher  tuition  increases.  And  there  are 
smaller  items  that  nevertheless  have  an 
impact:  What  Brown  pays  the  city  of 
Providence  for  its  water,  Bill  Howe 
notes,  went  up  in  1983  from  $1 1,000  to 
$250,000. 

Computing  expenses,  too,  are  ris- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  "Between  1981  and 
1985,"  Howe  says,  "the  number  of 
minutes  of  computer  time  used  by  stu- 
dents for  course  work  alone  doubled 
every  year."  The  largest  percentage 
increase  in  staff,  Blough  and  Schu- 
pack's  report  says,  has  been  in  Brown's 
computing  sector.  In  the  last  five  years, 
staffing  for  academic,  adininistrative, 
and  operations-related  computing  has 
risen  from  53.5  to  93  positions,  an  in- 
crease of  73.8  percent. 

Is  it  possible  that  Brown  has  sim- 
ply bitten  off  more,  in  terms  of  its 
academic  ambitions,  than  it  can 
chew?  Could  it  lower  tuition  in- 
creases by  cutting  out  "frills" — non-tra- 
ditional academic  programs,  perhaps, 
or  student  services  aimed  at  enhancing 
the  quality  of  residential  life  for  under- 
graduates? 

Doubtless  such  cuts  could  help 
Brown  lower  its  expenditures  and  con- 
sequently its  cost  to  students.  But,  to 
paraphrase  Bowdoin's  president,  would 
students  still  want  to  attend  a  stripped- 
down  Brown?  "Good  universities,"  Bill 
Howe  says,  "have  to  do  more  than  just 
impart  information.  Paying  this  much 
money  for  college  has  to  do  with  the 
way  students  live,  as  well."  The  1969 


New  technology:  It  means 
better  quality  in 
education,  but  not 
savings  in  the  budget 


curriculum,  he  adds,  requires  academic 
support — deans  and  advisors  to  help 
students  navigate  a  requirement-free 
course  catalogue  to  their  best  advan- 
tage. 

As  for  Brown's  cross-disciplinary 
academic  programs,  Howe  and  Quinn 
point  out  that  many  of  these  make  use 
of  faculty  already  on  Brown's  payroll, 
thus  maximizing  their  teaching  and 
research  effectiveness  and  adding  more 
flexibility  to  University  planning. 
"Programs  and  centers — which  now 
number  about  forty-three — must  be 
reviewed  every  three  years,"  Howe  says. 
"They  can  be  ushered  out  without 
threatening  traditional  academic  de- 
partments or  firing  tenured  professors. 
They  also  have  the  freedom  to  raise 
money  for  themselves.  This  enhances 
Brown's  ability  to  be  entrepreneurial, 
and  to  meet  changing  student  and  fac- 
ulty interests." 

Despite  all  of  Brown's  efforts  at 
controlling  cost  increases,  it  remains 
difficult  for  some  to  understand  why 
the  University  can't  just  transfer  funds 
from  its  endowment  to  cover  them,  or 
why  record  fund-raising  years  such  as 
1986-87  don't  seem  to  make  a  more 
dramatic  difference.  The  answer  to  the 
latter  concern  is  that  gifts  from  alumni, 
parents,  corporations,  and  friends  do 
make  a  difference — but  in  general  it  is  a 
long-range,  incremental  difference  that 
affects  Brown's  aspirations  more  than  it 
does  its  current  operating  budget.  "In 
fund-raising,"  Bohen  says,  "you're 
talking  about  a  mixture  of  funds  for 
current  and  future  programs.  Funds 
for  current  use  raised  through  the 
Brown  Annual  Fund  are  a  relatively 
small  part  [$6.7  million  out  of  151.3 
million]  of  the  record-breaking  fund- 
raising  year  we  just  completed." 

A  primary  target  of  fund-raising  at 
Brown  is  the  building  of  endowment 
capital.  Thanks  to  successes  in  this  ef- 
fort, and  also  to  favorable  investment 
conditions  that  have  affected  all  college 
endowments,  Brown's  endowment  has 
tripled  over  five  years,  from  $125  mil- 
lion in  1982  to  $359  million  last  June. 
Why  doesn't  Brown  take  advantage  of 
that  growth  by  using  a  higher  percent- 
age than  the  current  5.25  percent  of 
total  endowment  for  current  operating 
funds?  Such  a  strategy,  Bohen  says, 
would  be  unwise. 

"Our  instincts  regarding  endow- 
ment use  will  always  be  very  conserva- 
tive," he  explains.  "It  is  true  that  the 
University  has  grown  stronger  finan- 
cially, hut  we  always  have  the  seeds  of 
budget  problems."  With  the  idea  that 
the  (uirciit  strong  market  cannot  last. 


Brown  is  now  concentrating  on  build- 
ing its  endowment  to  cover  future  con- 
tingencies. "This  can  be  hard  for  peo- 
ple to  understand,"  Bohen  concedes. 
"They  confuse  capital  assets  with 
spendable  assets.  But  the  fact  is,  you 
just  don't  consume  all  your  capital  in 
one  year.  Maintaining  endowment 
health  is  like  maintaining  the  esoteric 
machinery  at  a  factory:  If  you  don't  do 
it  now,  you'll  suffer  later." 

With  its  record  of  relative 
austerity,  it  might  seem 
odd  that  Brown  would 
worry  about  the  effects  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education's  criticisms 
of  higher-education  costs.  Officials 
here,  however,  have  joined  with  their 
colleagues  around  the  country  in  con- 
demning Bennett's  statements.  Bohen 
points  out  that  federal  funding  of 
Brown  and  other  private  universities  is 
so  low  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  no  lever  with  which  to  exert  pres- 
sure. He  adds,  however,  that  "even  by 
just  jawboning,  somebody  like  Bill 
Bennett  can  catalyze  public  opinion. 
Brown  could  feel  the  result  of  that  in  a 
resistance  to  tuition  increases." 

Specifically,  Bohen,  President 
Swearer,  and  others  at  Brown  fear  that 
eventually  bright  students  will  choose  to 
attend  the  very  good  public  institutions 
— such  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  some  of 
the  California  state  universities — in- 
stead of  the  astronomically-priced  pri- 
vate ones.  How  realistic  is  that  fear? 
Paul  Goodwin  of  NAICU  says  that 
applications  at  selective  institutions, 
such  as  Brown,  remain  very  strong,  and 
enrollments  at  all  types  of  private  col- 
leges and  universities  are  staying  even 
at  the  present. 

"But  if  you  take  a  longer  view," 
Goodwin  continues,  "you  can  see  that  in 
the  period  between  1950  and  1980, 
there  was  a  drastic  drop  in  the  petcent- 
age  of  private-college  enrollment,  due 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  and  pres- 
tige of  public  institutions.  The  biggest 
threat  to  our  present  diversity  in  public 
and  private  education  is  that  we  will  see 
a  caste  system  arise.  The  affluent  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  attend  private 
colleges,  and  so  will  the  very  poor, 
thanks  to  financial  aid.  But  the  middle 
class  will  turn  to  the  public  institutions. 
This  is  already  hurting  the  less  presti- 
gious private  colleges:  In  many  states, 
the  average  income  of  students  at  pub- 
lic institutions  is  higher  than  those  at 
private  institutions." 

Such  a  trend,  (Joodwin  cautions, 
could  thieaten  "our  imiquely  American 


system.  We  may  soon  find  only  a  hand- 
ful of  very  prestigious  private  colleges; 
the  rest  will  be  public."  Such  a  scenario 
will  not  come  to  pass  tomorrow,  but, 
Goodwin  insists,  "the  pattern  we  are 
seeing  now  leads  to  that  down  the 
road." 

Given  a  growing  sensitivity  to  the 
competition  between  private  and  public 
institutions,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
NAICU  and  its  members  reacted  an- 
grily to  a  study  completed — but  never 
released — by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment last  summer.  It  purported  to 
show  that  on  average,  private  colleges 
spend  54  percent  more  than  public  col- 
leges to  educate  a  bachelor's-degree 
recipient.  Private-college  officials  criti- 
cized the  study  for  not  taking  into  ac- 
count state  subsidies  of  such  expendi- 
tures as  building  debt-service,  fringe 
benefits,  communication  systems,  and 
pensions.  "This  is  just  one  more  exam- 
ple," fumed  Richard  F.  Rosser,  presi- 
dent of  NAICU,  "of  what  has  got  to  be 
a  blatant  attack  on  independent  col- 
leges and  universities  in  this  country." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
Chester  Finn  labeled  NAICU's  re- 
sponse "paranoid,  anti-intellectual,  and 
censorious."  But  even  the  study's  au- 
thor. Due  Le  Tho.  maintained  that  his 
conclusions  were  not  final,  and  added, 
"People  should  realize  1  didn't  consider 
quality  of  the  [college]  degree  in  my 
paper.  High  cost  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  inefficiency." 

The  flap  over  the  study  has  died 
down,  and  to  date,  the  Education  De- 
partment has  chosen  not  to  release  it 
formally.  But  NAICU  and  other  high- 
er-education organizations,  such  as  the 
venerable  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, will  continue  to  promote  their 
cause  in  Washington.  Their  efforts  may 
be  crucial:  Last  winter  President  Rea- 
gan proposed  a  $5.5-billion  cut  in  the 
federal  education  budget,  one  that 
would  slice  student  aid  by  $3.7  billion, 
or  45  percent.  The  number  of  Pell 
Grant  recipients  under  the  proposed 
budget  would  be  reduced  by  one  mil- 
lion. 

But  there  have  been  signs  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  softening  this 
stance;  Secretary  Bennett  himself  re- 
quested that  much  of  the  funding  be 
restored,  in  an  effort,  it  is  thought,  to 
deflect  criticism  of  his  department's 
policies  in  Congress.  And  last  month 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
approved  a  bill  that  would  increase 
spending  on  Pell  Grants  by  15  percent 
— the  first  increase  in  three  years. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  too,  that  edu- 
cation policies  will  be  a  high  priority  for 
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next  year's  presidential  candidates. 
Already  Vice  President  George  Bush, 
thought  to  be  the  Republican  front- 
runner,  has  distanced  himself  from 
President  Reagan's  efforts  to  decimate 
federal  financial-aid  spending.  He  has 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional program  of  tax  breaks  for  fami- 
lies saving  money  for  college;  and  has 
said  he  would  push  for  the  expansion 
of  a  new  income-contingent  loan  plan. 
He  also  has  indicated  he  would  contin- 
ue financing  the  College  Work-Study 
Program,  which  Mr.  Reagan  has  pro- 
posed eliminating,  and  would  back 
federally-supported  grants  for  low-in- 
come students. 

Secretary  Bennett  is  putting  his 
own  spin  on  the  upcoming  campaign, 
urging  candidates  last  month  to  en- 
courage colleges  and  universities  to 
improve  their  quality  and  hold  down 
tuition  costs.  He  also  recently  criticized 
colleges  and  universities  for  setdng 
high  goals  for  fund-raising  campaigns 
—more  than  forty  colleges  are  now 
engaged  in  drives  with  goals  exceeding 
$100  million — and  joined  with  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Chairman,  Il- 
linois Congressman  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
in  suggesting  that  those  colleges  are 
greedy.  One  revenue-raising  proposal 
that  arose  on  Capitol  Hill  last  summer 
would  impose  a  5-percent  tax  on  uni- 
versity endowment  income. 

Those  kinds  of  remarks  continue 
to  frost  college  leaders.  Stanford  Presi- 
dent Donald  Kennedy,  noting  that  fed- 
eral funding  for  both  research  and  stu- 
dent aid  has  dropped  conspicuously  in 
recent  years,  defended  his  university's 
$l.l-billion  campaign.  "We  are  doing 
exacdy  what  you  would  expect  us  to  do, 
and  exactly  what  we  are  asked  to  do 
from  time  to  time  by  members  of  [the 
Reagan]  Administration:  namely,  turn- 


ing to  private  sources. 

"It  would  be  nice,"  says  Provost 
Glicksman,  "to  have  somebody  as  sec- 
retary of  education  who  would  try  to 
improve  higher  education,  not  try  to 
knock  it  down.  And  as  for  his  criticisms 
of  our  management  and  productivity,  I 
have  no  expectation  that  we  can  effect  a 
major  increase  in  so-called  efficiency 
without  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
quality  of  a  Brown  education." 

That  is  what  it  all  boils  down  to. 
Rising  costs  will  continue  to  challenge 
Brown,  and  other  universities,  to 
maintain  quality.  In  1991,  will  students 
and  their  parents  consider  that  their 
$75,000  has  been  well  spent?  With  so 
many  expenses  slipping  beyond  their 
control,  Brown's  leaders  steadfasdy 
insist  that  a  Brown  education — what- 
ever the  future  tuition  charge — must 
continue  to  be  worth  its  price.  HI 
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THE  'ARNOLDS' 
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the  background)  is  now  a  faculty  member  at  Boston  University. 


In  his  office  at  Kidder  Peabody,  Fla  Lewis  is  surrounded 
by  reminders  of  his  musical  interests. 


Years  later,  the  fellowships  continue  to  affect 
the  lives  of  those  who  held  them 


'TJie,  most  impodant  thing  about  an  Arnold 
is  taking  the  lu?mel  of  an  idea  and  making  it 
a  living,  learning  experience  abroad' 


What  happens  wluii  nou 
give  a  gradualmg  Brown 
senior  twelve  months, 
17,000,  and  a  map  of  the 
world?  You  can  never  tell. 

John  Bouda  '77  was  declared  an 
apparition  of  St.  Paul  by  a  Byzantine 
monk  in  Kavala,  Greece,  though  he  was 
retracing  the  footsteps  of  a  more  an- 
cient and  fearsome  peripatetic — Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Kathleen  Buechel  '77 
listened  over  tea  and  crumpets  as  a  frail 
Irish  grandmother  told  of  the  day  she 
donned  a  Celtic  warrior's  costume, 
brandished  a  triggerless  revolver,  and 
held  up  a  British  train.  Jason  Salzman 
'86  arrived  on  the  tiny  South  Pacific  is- 
land of  Vanuatu  just  in  time  for  a  trop- 
ical hurricane  that  killed  fifty,  carried 
off  trees  and  roofs  of  houses,  and  blew 
down  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
where  he  had  a  scheduled  appointment 
the  next  day.  Fla  Lewis  "76  hacked  out  a 
living  on  the  streets  of  Vienna  from  the 
strings  of  an  old  guitar,  the  aching 
strains  of  his  lonesome-cowboy  ballads 
trespassing  in  classical  music's  tradi- 
tional haven. 

Bouda,  Buechel,  Salzman,  and 
Lewis  are  four  of  the  sixty-five  gradu- 
ating seniors  to  date  who  have  been 
sent  abroad  as  Samuel  T.  Arnold  Fel- 
lows to  pursue  their  academic,  artistic, 
or  wayfaring  aspirations,  completely 
luibounded  by  external  demands.  Each 
of  them,  in  Brown  lingo,  has  been  "an 
Arnold."  Beyond  that,  their  experi- 
ences are  hard  to  characterize;  their 
own  descriptions  range  from  "a  cele- 
bration of  the  New  Curriculum"  to  "a 
secular  pilgrimage"  to  simply  "a  won- 
derful opportunity." 

Generalizations  about  the  Arnolds 
(juickly  tend  either  to  thicken  into  the 
banal  oi  evaporate  into  the  ethereal. 
On  the  l)aiiai  side,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  ten  .Arnolds  interviewed  for  this 
article  all  experienced  epiphanies  of 
sorts — some  academic,  some  political, 
some  artistic,  some  strictly  personal 
— that  etched  indelible  traces  on  their 
lives.  On  the  ethereal  side,  it  can  be  said 
that  the  Arnolds  have  had  the  unusual 
(  hance  to  breathe  deeply  of  their 


Mike  Mochizuki  now  teaches  at  Yale 


dreams,  free  from  logistical  limitations, 
and  shape  a  completely  uncoerced,  if 
temporary,  self-definition.  It  is  the 
composite  picture  of  these  uncoerced 
self-definitions,  and  the  way  they  con- 
tinue to  shape  the  lives  of  Arnolds,  that 
truly  defines  the  fellowship. 

On  campus  there  is  an  apocryphal 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Arnold 
Fellowships,  which  runs  roughly  like 
this:  The  late  Dean  (later  provost) 
Samuel  T.  Arnold  '13  pulled  aside  a 
young  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  '37  just 
before  his  graduation  and  offered  a 
tidbit  of  advice  that  turned  Horace 
Greeley  180  degrees  in  his  grave  and 
stood  the  traditional  settle-down-get- 
married  advice  entirely  on  its  head.  "Go 
east,  young  man,"  he  is  said  to  have 
counseled  the  heir  to  the  IBM  helm 
and  future  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  "Broaden  your  horizons 
a  little  before  you  rush  into  the  corpo- 
rate world.  Spend  a  year  exploring 
Europe."  It  took  nearly  thirty  years  for 
Arnold's  advice  to  resurface.  Watson 
established  the  Arnold  Fellowships  at 
Brown  in  1964,  and  they  served  as  a 
model  for  the  1969  establishment  of  the 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Foundation,  which 
has  sent  abroad  1,160  additional  stu- 
dents from  fifty  other  colleges. 

The  Arnold  Fellowship  was  con- 
ceived in  the  days  of  educational  re- 
form that  ultimately  brought  Brown  its 
New  Curriculum.  The  award's  struc- 
ture is  consistent  with  the  reformist 
tenet  that  an  educator's  best  friend  is 
the  student's  own  curiosity  and  initia- 
tive. No  external  demands  are  made  of 
Arnold  recipients — they  are  not  asked 
to  write  a  thesis  or  a  year's  summary; 
they  do  not  even  have  to  send  a  post- 
card. Dean  Barrett  Hazeltine,  who  has 
headed  the  eight-member  Arnold  Fel- 
lowship selection  committee  for  the  last 
decade,  believes  that  recipients  have 
wasted  very  little  money.  The  Arnolds, 
in  his  mind,  provide  "tangible  evidence 
that  Brown  continues  to  encourage 
self-reliance,  and  tangible  proof  that 
students  can  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  education." 

According  to  Hazeltine,  the  sup- 
posed eagerness  of  today's  college  stu- 
dents to  race  into  profitable  careers  has 
not  diminished  interest  in  the  Arnold 
fellowships.  The  applicant  pool,  he 
said,  has  held  steady  at  about  forty  to 
fifty  per  year. 

Not  all  fellows  have  heeded 
Sam  Arnold's  exhortation 
to  go  east.  While  Europe 
has  remained  the  favorite 
destination,  Arnolds  have  now  wan- 


dered every  continent  north  of  Antarc- 
tica. But  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
John  Bouda  '77  is  the  only  Fellow  to 
date  who  traveled  in  time — he  invested 
his  17,000  in  a  round  trip  to  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

Bouda's  idea  was  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
tracking  the  legendary  eleven-year  mil- 
itary campaign,  which  brought  the  en- 
tire Middle  East  and  South  Asia — from 
Turkey  to  India,  from  Egypt  to  Paki- 
stan— under  Macedonian  rule.  His  goal 
was  to  test  theories  about  Alexander's 
strategic  thinking;  his  method  was  to 
see  the  world  as  Alexander  saw  it. 

Bouda  suspected  that  modern 
scholars  were  mistaken  in  buttressing 
their  theories  of  Alexander's  thought, 
ambitions,  and  strategies  with  historical 
accounts  of  his  army's  movements.  His 
hunch  was  that  those  movements  were 
largely  a  response  to  the  enormous 
logistical  problems  posed  by  traversing 
hostile  and  often  barren  territories  with 
an  entourage  of  more  than  100,000 
officers,  soldiers,  merchants,  entertain- 
ers, charlatans,  and  prostitutes,  most 
traveling  on  foot. 

Eschewing  all  modern  means  of 
transportation,  Bouda  donned  a  sixty- 
pound  backpack  and  laced  up  his  hik- 
ing boots  to  pursue  Alexander  with 
"ancient  eyes."  He  left  Macedonia 
(northern  Greece)  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two — Alexander's  age  upon  departure 
— intent  on  reproducing  the  seasonal 
timetable  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
food  and  water  shortages,  the  fatigue, 
and  the  homesickness  experienced 
2,300  years  earlier  by  Alexander  and 
his  troops.  Through  his  contact  with 
inhabitants  of  the  modern  Middle  East, 
Bouda  found  himself  reproducing 
something  else  as  well — Alexander's 
drift  from  the  empiricism  of  his  child- 
hood tutor,  Aristotle,  toward  the  Mid- 
dle-Eastern concept  of  homonia,  or 
universal  brotherhood. 

Bouda  fixed  his  "ancient  eyes"  on 
Alexander's  trail  virtually  without  in- 
terruption for  three-and-one-half 
years.  He  traversed  northern  Greece 
(where  he  was  mistaken  for  St.  Paul), 
Turkey  (where  he  was  thought  to  be  a 
Christian  pilgrim  headed  for  Jerusa- 
lem), Syria  (where  he  was  thought  to  be 
a  Muslim  headed  for  Mecca),  Lebanon, 
Israel,  and  Egypt.  Along  the  way,  he 
discovered  the  site  of  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian village  described  in  accounts  of 
Alexander's  travels,  and  posited  logisti- 
cal resolutions  to  a  number  of  scholarly 
squabbles  about  Alexander's  thinking. 

In  Egypt,  Bouda  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  trek.  His  father  had  devel- 


oped cancer,  and  the  next  leg  of  his 
route  skirted  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  Iraq  and  Iran  were 
waging  a  particularly  bloody  war.  "I 
decided  my  family  was  more  important 
to  me,"  Bouda  recalls,  "than  fighting 
the  Iraqis  and  the  Iranians."  Today 
Bouda  manages  M.B.  Products,  Ltd.  of 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  an  interna- 
tional pharmaceuticals  firm,  and  fre- 
quently tours  the  country  to  deliver 
lectures  and  slide  shows  on  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  hopes  to  continue  his 
Arnold  project  when  the  fighting  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  ends. 

While  Bouda's  case  is  perhaps  ex- 
treme, it  is  not  unusual  for  an  Arnold 
experience  to  snowball  into  a  long-term 
obsession.  Mike  Mochizuki  '72,  for  in- 
stance, opted  to  study  Japan's  militantly 
nationalist  Buddhist  sects  largely  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  return  to  his  native 
Japan.  He  ended  up  finding  an  aca- 
demic focus  for  his  professional  life. 

Mochizuki  became  a  participant/ 
observer  in  the  Sokagaikkai  Buddhist 
sect,  which  follows  the  nationalist 
teachings  of  the  thirteenth-century 
Japanese  monk  Nichiren.  The  Sokaga- 
ikkai had  spawned  the  populist  Ko- 
meito  (clean  government  party)  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  and  Mochizuki 
arrived  at  the  peak  of  Komeito  power 
— a  time  when  the  party  controlled  10 
percent  of  the  national  vote.  Some 
American  observers  feared  it  was  a 
harbinger  of  a  fascist  resurgence  in 
Japan.  Mochizuki,  whose  undergradu- 
ate thesis  dealt  with  John  C.  Calhoun's 
analysis  of  modernization  and  Ameri- 
can politics,  understood  the  traditional 
nationalist  party  differently  (and,  time 
has  suggested,  correctly.)  He  believed  it 
was  a  means  for  Japan's  workers  to 
cope  with  the  cultural  dysfunction 
caused  by  their  country's  meteoric  in- 
dustrial development. 

During  his  time  abroad,  Mochizuki 
focused  his  academic  interests  on  Japa- 
nese and  Southeast  Asian  politics, 
which  he  later  pursued  as  a  graduate 
student  at  Harvard.  Today  he  teaches 
"the  tragic  history  of  American  military 
intervention  in  Asian  civil  wars,"  and 
other  topics  in  Southeast  Asian  studies, 
at  Yale. 

Another  Arnold  Fellow  who  inves- 
tigated her  ethnic  roots,  and  found  in 
them  both  a  political  conviction  and  an 
academic  focus,  was  Faye  V.  Harrison 
'74.  From  the  carrels  of  the  Rockefeller 
Library  she  had  surmised  that  the 
"subjects"  of  her  proposed  anthropolo- 
gical study — London's  second-genera- 
tion West  Indians — would  prove  as 
cooperative  as  the  docile  specimens  she 
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had  encounieicd  in  textbook  ethnog- 
raphies. But  the  West  Indian  workers 
of  I^mbeth  surprised  her  with  a  so- 
phisticated and  dccidiclly  Marxist  po- 
litical consciousness,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  scrutinize  her  own  political 
convictions. 

Han  ison.  who  chose  to  go  to  Kng 
land  only  at  the  last  minute,  when  a 
proposed  examination  of  Nigerian 
dance  was  snagged  by  visa  troubles,  ha( 
unwittingly  stepped  into  a  society  in 
crisis.  At  the  time.  West  Indians  were 
often  used  as  the  scapegoats  for  Brit- 
ain's economic  woes,  and  their  crisis 
fueled  Harrison's  personal  crucible — "a 
fertile  self-examination  in  a  tense,  vola- 
tile, and  harsh  milieu."  The  intensity, 
she  says,  made  "one  year  feel  like  five.' 

Harrison  was  particularly  troubled 
when,  in  the  initial  stages  of  her  fellow- 
ship, she  was  tagged  the  "little  Ameri- 
can led  girl" — an  allusion  to  the  "reds," 
or  mulattos,  of  the  West  Indies,  who 
historically  attempted  to  parlay  their 
mixed  blood  for  special  treatment  from 
white  slave-owners.  "They  wanted  to 
know  if  I  was  in  solidarity  with  them," 
Harrison  says,  "or  if  I  was  an  opportu- 
nist, pursuing  a  nice  little  fellowship  for 
the  accolades." 

Eventually,  Harrison  became  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  Lambeth  com- 
munity, to  the  point  where  she  was 
once  thrown  out  of  a  vacant  Hat  with  a 
group  of  squatters.  "I  stayed,"  she  ex- 
plains, "because  I  knew  that  if  I  left 
this.  I  would  leave  other  critical  situ- 
ations in  my  life."  Today  she  teaches 
anthropology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  continues  to  focus  her 
academic  attention  on  the  skewed  in- 
corporation of  her  "African  brethren 
and  sistren"  into  the  global  economy. 
Like  Bouda,  Harrison  considers  her 
Arnold  unfinished.  She  hopes  to  return 
to  Lambeth  "to  do  real  justice  to  the 
study  now,  with  the  tools  of  a  profes- 
sional anthropologist." 

Harrison  and  Mochizuki  are 
among  a  number  of  Arnold 
Fellows  who  have  become 
college  professors.  Mario 
Kujawski  "66  is  also  a  professor — he 
sculpts  and  teaches  design  at  Kent 
State — but  he  did  not  concentrate  on 
academic  interests  during  his  fellow- 
ship. Shadowed  throughout  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  very  likely  would  be 
sent  to  fight  in  Vietnam  upon  his  re- 
turn, he  found  his  year  abroad  to  be 
moie  of  a  politicizing  experience  than 
an  artistic  one. 

When  Kujawski  left  for  Spain 
shorlly  after  his  graduation,  suitcases 


bulging  with  li.unmt  is  and  (  hisels 
pockets  Imed  with  Arnold  money,  he 
hoped  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  with 
Pablo  Serrano,  whose  warmly  textured 
and  expressive  sculpture  he  preferred 
to  the  stark,  conceptual  minimalism 
then  reigning  in  America.  Serrano, 
however,  sent  him  on  a  tour  of  the 
Spanish  countryside.  Aside  from  a  visit 
to  a  clandestine  modern  art  gallery  in  a 
medieval  gypsy  home  slung  precari- 
ously from  the  cliffs  of  Cuenca,  Kujaw- 
ski made  little  contact  with  Spain's 
avant-garde,  embattled  in  those  days  by 
Franco's  iron-fisted  traditionalism.  He 
completed  one  sculpture — a  bright, 
whimsical,  gravity-defying  creation  in- 
spired by  e.e.  cummings's  poetry  and 
Madrid's  balloon  vendors.  Rather  than 
stay  cloistered  in  his  studio,  Kujawski 
wandered  the  unfamiliar  streets  of 
Madrid.  He  took  to  staying  up  late,  of- 
ten watching  the  sun  rise  with  a  group 
of  leftist  intellectuals  who  frequented 
the  Cafe  Gijon.  "I  had  friends  who 
were  fighting  F"ranco,  throwing  bombs," 
recalls  the  native  Argentine.  "I  was 
questioned  intently  on  politics,  and  I 
realized  my  own  naivete." 

It  was  in  Paris,  six  months  into  his 
fellowship,  that  Kujawski  became  op- 
posed to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  re- 
members the  moment  well:  He  was  in  a 
Parisian  student  hang-out  watching  his 
fellow  countrymen  "defoliate  and  de- 
populate North  Vietnam"  on  television. 
He  had  never  before  seen  the  war  from 
ground  level.  The  defenseless  villagers 
he  saw  in  the  French  new.sclips  looked 
nothing  like  the  "armed  connnunist 
insiugcnls"  he  had  read  about  in  The 


child  care. 

Iiilenialional  Herald  Trthune. 

■'If  I  had  not  gone  to  Spain,  I 
would  have  believed  all  the  malarkey 
and  I  would  have  gone  to  fight  in  Viet- 
nam," observes  Kujawski,  who  daily 
walks  past  Kent  State's  monument  to 
four  of  the  war's  home-front  casualties. 
"Instead,  I  returned  home  and  became 
a  'troublemaker' — I  fought  for  my 
country  by  fighting  the  draft  board." 

Winning  an  Arnold  Fellowship  can 
be  dramatically  politicizing.  As  Kujaw- 
ski explains  it,  the  extended  opportu- 
nity to  view  the  U.S.  government  from 
foreign  shores  "prompts  you  to  realize 
what  propaganda  is.  You  begin  to  un- 
derstand that  all  reality  is  reality,  in- 
cluding the  reality  presented  in  the  U.S. 
media." 

Fla  Lewis  III  76  was  also  indelibly 
politicized  during  his  Arnold  Fellow- 
ship. The  catalyst  for  his  altered  views, 
however,  was  not  gazing  homeward, 
but  getting  a  first-hand  look  at  a  Soviet 
satellite  state. 

Lewis  is  the  only  Arnold  to  have 
settled  in  Providence  and  maybe  the 
only  vice  president  of  a  major  U.S.  cor- 
poration (Kidder  Peabody)  who  plays 
several  dozen  Renaissance  wind  instru- 
ments. He  returned  to  the  city  of  his 
alma  mater  in  1982,  fresh  from  four 
years  of  graduate  music  stud\  ai  Hai  - 
vard. 

Lewis  heard  about  the  Arnold  Fel- 
lowships from  Brown  music  professor 
David  Josephson  just  three  days  before 
applications  were  due.  He  sat  clown  one 
night  "and  basically  fantasized  about 
what  I'd  like  to  do."  Lewis  had  observed 
that,  in  .\merica,  classical  music  schol- 


ars  and  performers  generally  held  each 
other  in  mutual  contempt  and  rarely 
worked  together.  He  proposed  to  seek 
out  European  scholar-performers 
whose  studies  enabled  them  to  render 
classical  compositions  more  faithfully. 
"When  they  told  me  I  could  actually  go 
and  do  it,"  he  recalls,  "I  nearly  died." 

During  his  fellowhip,  Lewis  met 
and  studied  with  a  number  of  English, 
German,  and  Austrian  musicians.  Some 
days  he  played  his  guitar  on  the  streets 
of  Vienna,  earning  as  much  as  $75  an 
hour  for  his  lonesome-cowboy  street 
ballads,  which  were  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  the  police.  On  other  days  he 
practiced  piano  in  Grinzing,  near  the 
Vienna  woods  that  gave  Mozart  solace 
and  inspired  Beethoven  to  compose  his 
pastoral  symphony.  However,  like 
many  Arnolds,  Lewis  found  that  his 
most  memorable  experiences  were 
peripheral  to  his  project.  His  political 
convictions  were  deeply  marked  by  the 
hopelessness  he  saw  in  Czechoslovakia, 
a  land  that  once  reverberated  with  the 
music  of  its  famed  Bohemian  compos- 
ers, and  today  silences  jazz  musicians. 

Lewis  drove  through  Czechoslova- 
kia with  a  friend,  distributing  groceries 
from  the  abundant  capitalist  food  mar- 
kets of  Vienna  to  beleaguered  Czechs. 
He  met  a  butcher  who  had  been  thrown 
in  jail  for  private  enterprise — he  had 
sold  a  horse — and  later  was  forced  to 
work  in  a  shoe  factory  that  had  been 
hastily  erected  across  the  street  from  his 
empty  meat  market.  The  butcher- 
turned-cobbler  could  afford  neither 
food,  toilet  paper,  nor  heating  coal. 
Scenes  like  these  convinced  Lewis  of  the 
inherent  evil  of  communism  and  killed 


what  sympathy  he  had  for  the  peace 
movement. 

Unlike  Lewis  or  Kujawski,  Arnold 
Fellow  Andrew  Arnault  '7 1  focused 
definitively  on  art  rather  than  politics. 
He  had  settled  on  a  one-year  "grand 
tour"  of  the  theaters  of  Europe  as  the 
fitting  cap  to  four  successful  years  of 
directing  plays  at  Brown.  However,  a 
chance  meeting  with  experimental 
dramatist  Richard  Schechner  just  weeks 
before  his  planned  departure  sent  him 
circling  the  globe  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction — toward  the  theaters  of 
the  Orient.  He  witnessed  primal  cere- 
monies in  New  Guinea,  attended  a  tra- 
ditional drama  festival  in  Indonesia, 
then  was  halted  in  his  tracks  by  some- 
thing he  saw  in  the  small  Indian  town 
of  Cheruthuruthy. 

"I  saw  myths  come  alive  in  front  of 
me,  night  after  night  after  night."  re- 
calls Arnault,  who  runs  a  New  York 
City  construction  contracting  business 
by  day  to  help  keep  SoHo's  experimen- 
tal and  imagistic  Odyssey  Theater  alive 
by  night.  "I  saw  actors  who  seemed  to 
be  greater  than  huinan,  transformed 
into  archetypal  characters."  Arnault 
says.  "I  saw  them  bring  a  whole  world 
to  life  with  some  funky-looking  swords 
and  bows  and  arrows  and  a  hand-held 
curtain  for  props." 

In  Cheruthuruthy.  Arnault  made 
his  second  abrupt  about-face  in  as  many 
months:  he  abandoned  his  grand  tour, 
his  director's  ambitions,  the  American 
realist  theater  tradition,  and  a  bit  of 
hubris.  Then  he  immersed  himself  in 
rigorous  training  to  perform  in  the 
classical  Kathakali  dance-drama  thea- 
ter. Like  Bouda  on  the  trail  of  Alexan- 


Andrew  Arnault  and  an  unidentified  friend  in  his  construction  firm  offices. 


der.  Arnault  felt  no  need  to  hurry  \ 
home.  He  remained  for  three  years, 
sustained  through  a  grueling  fifteen-  ' 
hour-a-day  training  schedule  by  his  ' 
fascination  with  Kathakali  and  by  his 
carefully  budgeted  Arnold  funds.  Then  '■, 
he  continued  his  world  tour,  striking 
out  for  Sudan  and  a  two-dollar,  seven- 
day  float  down  the  Nile  with  a  boatful  ] 
of  bleating  goats.  j 
Today  Arnault  and  his  wife  run  t 
the  Odyssey  Theater,  which  stages  ., 
movement-based  adaptations  of  literary  1 
classics  like  Grendel.  The  Od\ssey,  Rime  of  i 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  The  Fall  of  the  I 
House  of  Usher.  Odyssey's  work  carries  •   ' 
hints  of  the  highly  codified  gestures,  ; 
stylized  movements,  and  non-verbal  i 
utterances  with  which  Kathakali  recre- 
ates the  epics  of  India.  j 

Few  Arnolds  have  been  assimi-  i 

lated  into  a  foreign  culture  as  j 

thoroughly  as  Andy  Arnault.  j 

but  many  have  waived  obser-  \ 

vation  in  favor  of  participation.  Jason  ; 

Salzman  '86.  best  known  for  devising  | 

the  Brown  suicide  pill  referendum  as  a  j 

symbolic  anti-nuclear  tactic,  spent  most  ' 

of  last  year  in  New  Zealand,  where  U.S.  ] 
Navy  ships  with  nuclear  warheads  are 

forbidden  to  make  port.  Salzman's  plan  ; 

was  to  work  with  New  Zealand's  anti-  | 

nuclear  organizers  in  hopes  of  gleaning  ' 

the  strategy  behind  their  successes.  He  ; 
traveled  throughout  the  country, 

working  with  activists  in  twenty-five  i 
different  towns,  and  met  with  former 

Prime  Minister  Robert  Muldoon  and  ; 

current  Prime  Minister  David  Lange,  \ 
whose  ban  of  nuclear  warheads  in  New 

Zealand  waters  prompted  President  ' 

Reagan  to  disband  the  ANZAS  mutual  • 

defense  pact.  A  chronicle  of  Salzman's  i 

experiences  will  appear  in  an  upcoming  j 

issue  of  Sierra  Magazine.  " 

To  his  disappointment,  Salzman 
found  that  few  of  the  organizational  • 
tactics  of  New  Zealand's  anti-nuclear 
activists  are  transferable  to  the  United  ' 
States.  He  was  inspired  bv  heroic  tales  ' 
of  New  Zealanders  who  swam  and  pad- 
dled kayaks  in  the  path  of  "huge,  gray,  ! 
])hallic  U.S.  nuclear  submarines."  But.  i 

said.  New  Zealand's  anti-nuclear 
in(i\ement  is  predicated  on  a  consensus 

thai  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons  [ 

poses  a  greater  threat  than  does  foreign  1 

iinasion.  The  xenophobic  conviction  j 

that  America's  borders  are  insecure  ; 
must  be  the  foremost  target  of  domestic 

anti-nuclear  activism,  he  concluded.  j 

Salzinan  hoped  to  meet  with  public  j 
officials  of  Vanuata  (formerly  New 

Hebrides),  an  island  where  anti-nuclear  i 

activism  has  also  been  successful  (and  \ 

continued  on  page  65  "< 


Jobeth  Williams  70: 
Glamour  and  Common  Sense 


One  of  Hollywood's 
best  actresses  talks 
about  how  'having 
it  air  isn't  always 
what  it's  cracked 
up  to  be 


By  Katheiine  Hinds 


Joheth  Williams  was  photographed  in 
her  Los  Angeles  home  by  Joan  Haggles. 


It  may  be  safe  to  say  that  there  are 
few  movie  actresses  who  know 
what  a  quark  is,  much  less  can 
claim  that  one  may  have  saved 
her  hfe.  But  Jobeth  Williams  70  tells  of 
the  time  that  a  quark  saved,  if  not  her 
life,  her  livelihood  on  a  New  York  City 
subway.  The  story  she  tells  reveals 
something  of  her  personal  philosophy, 
of  how  she  likes  to  feel  connected,  and 
make  connections. 

"I  was  taking  acting  lessons  in  New 
York,  and  class  would  get  out  late  at 
night,"  she  recalls.  "Sometimes  I  would 
take  the  subway  home,  which  is  really 
taking  your  life  in  your  hands,  and  one 
night  I  was  in  the  subway  car,  all  by 
myself.  I  was  reading  The  Dancing  Wu 
Li  Masters,  which  has  all  these  diagrams 
about  quarks  and  stuff.  Three  guys  got 
on,  two  of  whom  had  bottles  and  were 
fairly  drunk,  and  sat  directly  across 
from  me.  I  could  sort  of  feel  the  vibes 
emanating  from  them,  but  I  kept  on 
reading,  working  my  way  into  my  own 
world.  Finally,  two  of  them  came  and 
sat  on  either  side  of  me.  I  thought, 
'Well,  I'll  go  with  this  situation  and  see 
what  happens.'  One  of  them  said,  'What 
are  you  reading?'  And  I  said,  brightly, 
'I'm  reading  a  very  interesting  book 
about  quantum  physics.'  'Oh,  yeah?  Are 
you  a  teacher?  You  really  understand 
that  stuff?'  And  I  said,  'No,  not  a  lot  of 
it,  but  I  understand  some  of  it.'  This 
guy  was  real  impressed.  'Wow.  You 
must  be  really  smart.'  'No.  I'm  missing  a 
lot  of  it,  but  I'm  trying.'  He  said,  "I 
think  that's  really  great.  We  all  oughta 
read  stuff  like  that.'  And  they  left  me 
alone!  I  sat  there  and  thought, 
'Hmmm.  Saved  by  a  quark.'  " 

Not  many  people  would  make  that 
connection. 

The  story  also  exhibits  the  qualities 
that  Williams  brings  to  her  acting:  in- 
telligence, wit,  grace,  and  a  certain 
spunk.  Her  movie  roles  over  the  past 
ten  years  have  ranged  from  her  de- 
but— emoting  in  the  buff  in  Kramer  vs. 
Kramer — to  emoting  in  the  slime  in  Pol- 
tergeist (/  and  //).  The  pafts  Williams 
has  chosen  include  memorable  charac- 
ters such  as  llic  unhappy  wife,  Karen, 


in  The  Big  Chill,  the  mother  of  the 
murdered  Adam  in  the  television  movie, 
the  addled  Rebecca  in  American  Dream- 
er, and  the  sweetly  optimistic  mother 
and  wife  in  Desert  Bloom.  She  played  a 
lawyer  challenging  the  secondary  edu- 
cational system  in  Teachers  and  a  sheriff 
in  Endangered  Species.  Williams  com- 
bines Hollywood  glamour  with  the 
common  sense  that  instructed  her  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  wear  her  glasses  so  she 
could  see  the  names  of  the  nominees 
she  was  reading  during  the  Academy 
Award  ceremony.  This  was  an  act  con- 
sidered so  devoid  of  conceit,  so  unusu- 
al, it  was  lauded  by  the  press. 

"This  business  is  quite  silly  at 
times,"  she  admits.  "When  you  stand 
outside  it  and  look  in,  it  seems  sort  of 
meaningless.  You  stand  back  and  look 
at  your  life  and  think,  'What  am  I  doing 
with  this  stuff?'  " 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that 
Jobeth  Williams  would  become  an 
actress.  An  only  child  growing  up 
in  Houston,  she  had  a  rich  fanta- 
sy life — and  lots  of  future  plans.  "I 
wanted  to  do  everything.  I  studied  bal- 
let, and  until  I  was  eleven,  I  thought  I 
would  be  the  next  Pavlova.  My  dad  was 
an  opera  singer,  so  I  sang  a  lot  and 
thought  maybe  that  would  be  it.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  doctor  because  I  was 
interested  in  biology.  Then,  because 
none  of  my  high  school  counselors  took 
me  seriously  when  I  told  them  I  wanted 
to  be  an  actress— they  sort  of  stare  at 
you  and  say,  'Yes,  but  what  do  you  really 
want  to  do?' — by  the  time  I'd  gotten  to 
Brown  I  decided  I  was  going  to  pursue 
academic  life  wholeheartedly  and  I 
wasn't  going  to  get  involved  with  the 
theater  at  all.  I  sort  of  thought  I  was 
going  to  be  a  psychologist.  I  had  this 
vague  notion  that  that  would  somehow 
incorporate  my  interest  in  behavior  and 
human  beings  and  my  interest  in  sci- 
ence. I  took  some  psych  courses  at 
Brown,  but  found  myself  sucked  into 
the  theater  very  quickly." 

Williams  says  it  took  her  two  years 
of  acting  in  college  before  she  could 
admit  that  she  was  going  lo  try  to  pur- 
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SIR-  ail  .Kling  laiTt'i.  "I  dicln'l  waiil  to 
1)1-  a  ihcalcT  iiiajor;  il  sccnu-d  loo  iiar- 
low.  So  I  look  a  lot  ol  |)s\cli  louiscs 
ami  majoreci  in  liicraiiiif.  Bui  I  had  no 
idea  liow  lo  pursue  ihialci.  Foilunaie- 
l\,  I  had  supportive  professors.  Jim 
liamiiill  said,  'I  wouldn't  wish  this  life 
on  aiuone  ...  but  you  have  the  poien- 
liai.  ami  seem  stable  enough  to  do  it.'  " 

James  Barnhill,  professor  emeritus 
of  theatre  arts,  remembers  Williams  as 
"reserved,  quiet,  and  a  real  natural. 
Her  instincts  were  always  right  on  tar- 
get— if  vou  gave  her  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  where  you  wanted  her  to  go 
with  a  character,  she'd  take  it  and  run 
with  it.  She  was  a  wonderful  performer 
at  Brown  and  got  the  chance  to 
perlbrm  a  lot." 

Williams  played  a  lot  of  serious 
parts,  according  to  Barnhill,  and  he 
decided  it  would  be  fun  to  see  her  in  a 
coinedv.  "1  don't  think  I've  ever  admit- 
ted this  before,"  he  says  today,  "but  I 
decided  to  direct  Tennessee  Williams's 
Piriod  cfAdjuitment  just  so  1  could  direct 
|iihell)  in  a  light  comed\ .  It  was  onlv 
llu'  seioiul  lime  1  got  to  direct  her.  She 


'You  are  on  your 
own  as  an  actor. 
You  are  selling 

yourself,  and  that 
is  terrifying' 


thai  )(il)elli  w.is  one  ol  lliosi-  good  peo- 
ple who  passes  through  here,  and  you 
liope  things  go  their  way.  There  have 
been  lots  of  talented  actors  and  actress- 
es who  have  gone  here  who  haven't 
been  persistent — that's  what  it  takes  to 
succeed  in  this  business.  Jobeth  was 
persistent  in  a  nice  way." 

A  few  years  ago,  Williams  told  a 
national  magazine  that  her  "smartest 
move"  was  "going  to  Brown,  getting 
involved  in  theater."  When  she's  asked 
to  remember  one  moment  of  her  four 
years  at  Brown,  she  pauses  to  think, 
and  begins  slowly  to  recount  "a  very 
distinct  moment.  It  was  late  spring  in 
Providence.  The  sun  was  out,  it  was 
warm,  and  things  were  just  starting  to 
bloom.  It  was  really  lovely.  The  town 
was  coming  alive.  A  group  of  us  had 
been  doing  some  sort  of  guerilla  theater 
downtown  at  the  Westminster  shopping 
mall  and  had  come  back  to  campus.  We 
were  demonstrating  against  the  war, 
and  we  were  very  passionate  about  what 
we  were  doing.  We  really  felt  at  that 
time  that  we  could  make  a  difference. 
We  felt  powerful.  Well.  I  remember 
King  on  the  Green,  under  a  tree,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  very  connected  to 
nature.  Like  I  was  part  of  some  kind  of 
process  that  was  going  on  in  the  uni- 
verse— a  process  that  maybe  I  didn't 
understand,  but  I  really  felt  like  I  be- 
longed there.  The  feeling  that  I  had  in 
that  one  moment  was  so  strong  it  has 
stayed  with  me  all  these  years." 

She  pauses,  almost  embarrassed  at 
the  intensity  of  her  memory.  "I  have  a 
tendency  to  feel  like  an  outsider — 
which  I  think  many  people  do.  I  ask 
myself  what  I'm  doing  here  a  lot.  But  at 
that  moment — and  I'm  sure  some  of  it 
was  connected  to  the  season — I  really 
felt  like  I  belonged.  Part  of  it  was  that 
this  group  had  such  a  sense  of  commu- 
nity. We  were  galvanized  into  action.  It 
was  an  ephemeral  moment,"  she  adds, 
laughing.  "Unfortunately.  But  in  the 
times  when  I  feel  disconnected  from 
the  world,  from  life,  I  look  back  on  that 
and  remember  what  it  felt  like.  .\nA 
deep  inside  me,  I  feel  I'm  still  basically 
there,  connected.  The  feeling  was  so 
calm." 

It  takes  courage  to  pursue  a  cre- 
ative career,  and  Williams  admits, 
"When  I  finally  decided  to  do  it,  I  was 
terrified.  You're  really  on  your  own  as 
an  actor.  What  you're  selling  is  yourself. 
There  are  people  who  are  woyuierful 
actors  who  don't  know  how  to  sell 
them.selves.  and  don't  get  anywhere. 
That  knowledge  is  onlv  gained  through 


Aflei  she  left  Brown,  Williams 

spent  two  years  working  with  i 

Trinity  Repertory  Company  , 

in  Providence.  "At  that  time,  ' 

Trinity  was  very  innovative — things  we  i 

did  shocked  people.  It  was  very  exciting  j 

for  me.  And  Trinity  was  kind  of  a  i 

transition  between  Brown  and  New  ' 

\ork  City,  where  1  knew  I'd  be  knock-  ' 

ing  on  doors  and  saying" — she  smiles  [ 

falsely  and  sweetly — "Hire  me.  "  j 

She  didn't  knock  for  long.  She  was  *| 

.soon  working  in  soap  operas  in  New  i 
^'ork — and  amazing  her  co-workers 

because,  rather  than  reading  her  lines  ! 

from  the   Teleprompter,  she  would  j 

memoii/i-  iheni  e\er\  da\ .  "1  was  I 
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Kramer  nude  scene 
changed  Jobeth  slit 
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taught  to  do  that  at  Trinity,"  she  once 
told  a  reporter,  "and  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  valuable  lesson.  I'm  so  nearsighted  I 
couldn't  possibly  have  seen  the  Tele- 
prompter  without  help.  And  since  I 
hate  contact  lenses  and  had  to  perform 
without  glasses,  if  I'd  had  to  read  my 
lines,  all  they'd  have  gotten  from  me 
would  have  been  a  blind  squint  and  a 
lot  of  stammering.  Lucky  for  me — and 
them — that  I'm  a  quick  study." 

"Jobeth  is  an  easy,  quick  study," 
agrees  Barnhill.  "A  lot  of  people  want- 
ed her  on  their  soaps.  Soaps  are  the 
best,  toughest  training  for  this  business. 
You  have  to  'come  up  with  it'  every  day. 


And  Willi  jobeth's  bone  structure  and 
beauty,  she  was  a  natural  for  soaps." 

After  soaps  came  Williams's  big 
break  into  the  big  time:  the  nude  scene 
in  Kramer  vs.  Kramer.  Williams  had  a 
small  role  as  the  girlfriend  of  Dustin 
Hoffman's  divorced  father  character. 
One  night,  when  she  gets  out  of  bed  au 
naturel  to  go  to  the  bathroom,  she  runs 
into  Kramer's  small  son  in  the  hallway. 
The  role,  tiny  though  it  was,  brought 
her  lots  of  publicity. 

Following  Kramer,  Williams  played 
a  social  worker  in  Stir  Crazy,  with  Gene 
Wilder.  Her  next  role,  in  Dogs  of  War. 
with  Christopher  Walken,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Steven  Spielberg,  who  cast 


her  as  Diane,  the  mother,  in  Poltergeist. 

"I've  played  a  lot  of  mothers,"  Wil- 
liams says  today,  "but  they  were  all  very 
different  kinds  of  women.  When  I  get  a 
script,  I  look  at  the  whole  script  to  see 
what  the  general  feeling  is,  what  the 
message  is.  I've  read  some  very  good 
scripts  that  didn't  have  the  ultimate 
vibrations,  if  you  will,  that  I  want  to  put 
out  in  the  world.  Then  I  look  at  the 
character  and  I  see  if  it's  something  that 
interests  me  personally,  if  it  would  be 
different  or  fun  to  play." 

One  of  Williams's  best-known 
roles,  Karen  in  The  Big  Chill,  was 
"interestingly,  the  character  I  least  liked 


when  1  read  her.  She  was  the  woman  I 
least  identified  with.  I  really  identified 
with  the  lawyer  who  was  trying  to  de- 
cide about  having  a  kid.  That  had  a  lot 
of  meaning  for  mc.  But,  when  I  started 
working  on  the  role,  and  talking  to 
women  who  had  been  in  Karen's  situ- 
ation and  been  through  those  kinds  of 
things.  I  began  to  realize  that  she  was 
funny.  A  lot  of  the  stuff  she  did  may 
have  been  silly,  but  it  was  very  real 
behavior.  So  I  wound  up  liking  her. 
Not  that  she's  a  woman  I  would  neces- 
sarily want  to  get  to  know,"  she  adds 
hastily.  "But  I  could  relate  to  her.  Even 
though  it  was  the  role  I  felt  least  con- 
nected to. 

"I  had  the  most  fun  with  the  role  in 
American  Dreamer.  It  was  a  great  role,  a 
role  that  allowed  me  to  use  a  number  of 
sides  of  myself.  When  I  was  a  kid,  I  was 
a  great  fantasizer,  created  scenarios  for 
myself,  among  which  was  that  of  a  spy. 
So  I  really  related  to  the  Rebecca  Rhine 
side  of  that  character.  And,  of  course, 
filming  in  Paris  was  exciting.  It  was 
what  I  always  thought  when  I  was  a  kid 
and  would  wonder  what  life  was  really 
like  for  Audrey  Hepburn." 

Williams  is  at  the  point  in 
her  career  where  she  is 
able  to  be  selective  about 
the  roles  she  chooses.  "I 
have  the  control  to  say  no,  but  I  don't 
always  have  the  control  to  be  offered 
the  things  that  I'd  like  to  do."  Such  as? 
"Probably  most  of  what  Meryl  Streep  is 
doing,"  she  answers,  laughing.  "I'd  say 
any  actress  in  the  business  would  have 
killed  to  play  Sophie  in  Sophie's  Choice.  I 
can't  necessarily  see  myself  being  cast  in 
that  role,  but  ...  And  I  like  Debra 
Winger's  work  a  whole  lot.  I  liked  Tenns 
of  Endearment.  I  could  have  played  that 
role.  I  gel  offered  a  fair  number  of 
things,  and  I  turn  down  a  fair  number 
of  things.  I  always  wish  that  I  would  be 
offered  more  comedies,  but  they  don't 
write  them.  What  I'd  really  love  to  do  is 
a  comedy  that  has  a  lot  of  style  to  it. 

"I'm  in  a  comfortable  position,  and 
1  don't  live  a  lifestyle  that  I  have  to 
support  by  making  a  lot  of  money.  I  try 
to  balance  the  things  I  do.  I  do  things 
that  are  commercial,  that  will  help  me 
in  the  eyes  of  the  industry  in  a  certain 
way.  Then  I  do  "artier'  projects  that  are 
interesting  to  me." 

Williams  and  her  husband,  director 
John  Pasquin,  would  like  to  develop 
projects  that  they  could  work  on  to- 
gether. "When  you're  an  actor,  there's  a 
certain  passivity  involved.  You  sort  of 
wait  for  something  to  come  to  you.  You 
can  become  very  comfortable  willi  that. 


and  say,  'Well,  it's  out  of  my  hands.  I've 
got  to  wait  for  the  scripts  to  come  in.' 
When  you  develop  projects,  you  have  to 
take  a  more  active  part  in  finding  the 
material,  the  writers,  telling  people 
what  you  want,  what  you  need.  You 
have  to  feel  confident  about  what 
you're  doing,  and  I've  always  been  a  lit- 
tle intimidated  with  that." 

Williams  says  that  "with  all  the 
supposed  strides  that  woinen  have 
made,  you  look  around  this  business 
and  realize  that  women  in  my  profes- 
sion are  not  paid  nearly  as  much  as  the 
men.  And  if  you  say  what  you  think, 
you're  known  as  difficult. 

"I'm  easy  to  get  along  with,  but  I've 
heard  people  say  I'm  difficult,  because  I 
stand  up  and  say  what  I  feel  about  the 
work.  There's  a  difference  between 
being  crazy  and  having  high  standards. 
And  there's  also  a  certain  amount  of 
temperament  involved — and  if  you  get 
into  this  business,  you  have  to  accept 
that.  I  think  there  are  people  in  our 
business  who  get  sort  of  flushed  with 
success  and  do  silly  things,  make  exces- 
sive demands  that  aren't  necessary,  and 
I  don't  agree  with  that." 

Several  years  ago,  Williams  was 
being  interviewed  about  her  character 
in  The  Big  Chill.  She  spoke  about  her 
activist  days  at  Brown,  and  how  she 
believed  she  could  "do  something  to 
help  humanity.  Then,  when  I  began  my 
career  as  an  actress,  I  began  to  focus 
much  more  on  myself,  on  my  own  life, 
on  my  career,  which  you  have  to  do  as 
an  actress.  I  may  have  lost  some  of  that 
feeling,  that  desire  to  help  other  peo- 
ple, to  give  of  myself,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  that  back.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  be  less  self-centered,  less  involved 
with  myself." 

Today,  Williams  says  she  feels  that 
what  she  does  can  have  an  impact. 
"There  are  ways  to  use  your  celebrity  in 
a  good  way — to  me,  the  most  exciting 
way  to  do  that  is  through  my  work. 
Take  Adam,  for  instance  [the  TV-movie 
about  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  a 
six-year-old  boy  that  led  to  an  increased 
awareness  about  missing  children].  I 
felt  tremendous  gratification  being  in- 
volved in  that  project.  When  all  those 
missing  children  were  found  after  the 
movie  aired,  I  thought  there  was  no 
feeling  in  the  world  like  what  I  felt. 
You  hope  that,  in  most  of  the  work  you 
do,  people  will  get  some  insight.  If  you 
do  an  anti-war  play,  it's  not  going  to 
change  the  world,  but  maybe  it  will  put 
a  thouglil  into  people's  heads." 


Although  she  has  made  a  ca-  \ 
reer  out  of  playing  mothers,  ■ 
Jobeth  Williams  has  yet  to 
play  the  role  in  reality.  She  is  ! 
open  and  frank  about  her  desire  to  be  a  ; 
parent,  and  her  disappointment  that 
things  haven't  worked  out  the  way  she  1 
wanted.  After  several  years  of  trying  to  j 
get  pregnant,  she  had  a  miscarriage  last  \ 
winter. 

"I  was  the  happiest  I've  ever  been 
when  I  was  pregnant.  Then  I  felt  that       \ 
same  sense  of  purpose,  of  connected- 
ness, I  was  talking  about  earlier.  It  was 
like  nature  sort  of  took  over  and  you        ' 
realize  that  you  think  you  have  a  certain   j 
amount  of  control  over  your  life,  but       , 
you  don't,  really.  And  that  was  okay.  I     ' 
accepted  that  and  felt  very  comfortable    I 
being  in  the  hands  of  something  great-    ' 
er  than  myself.  And  then  I  lost  the  I 

baby.  I  was  faced  with  the  realization 
that  I  was  not  in  control  as  much  as  I       ^ 
thought  I  was.  It  was  hard. 

'If  I  do  have  childien,  I  see  stop-      1 
ping  acting  for  a  while  and  doing  that. 
In  the  big  picture,  I've  always  thought      , 


'I  always  thought  I'd 
have  kids.  I  put  it 

off  to  pursue  a 

career,  like  millions 

of  other  women' 


someday  I'd  get  married,  someday  I'd 
have  kids.  Like  millions  of  other  wom- 
en, it's  something  that  I  put  off  because 
I  wanted  to  pursue  my  career.  When 
you  find  yourself  thinking,  okay,  time 
to  have  kids,  you  think  it's  going  to 
happen  immediately.  And  then  it 
doesn't."  She  grimaces.  "One  of  God's 
little  jokes,  I  guess." 

Things  have  happened  fairly  easily 
in  Williams's  career,  and  she  is  consid- 
ered among  the  most  talented  actresses 
in  the  business.  "I  think  my  career 
turned  out  the  way  I  hoped  it  would,  in 


a  funny  way,"  she  says.  "I  never  saw 
myself  running  off  to  Hollywood  and 
becoming  an  instant  star.  I  didn't  think 
that  was  me,  somehow.  I  always  loved 
to  act,  and  knew  that's  what  I'd  do. 
When  I  was  doing  theater,  I  hoped  a 
movie  would  come  along,  and  Kramer 
was  really  a  felicitous  thing  that  hap- 
pened in  a  funny  way.  An  actress  told 
me  about  the  role,  and  although  my 
agent  said  I  was  too  young  for  the  part, 
I  went  out  for  it.  and  things  progressed 
fairly  consistently  from  that.  On  the 
one  hand  it's  what  I  always  hoped  for, 
and  on  the  other,  I  never  really  thought 
I'd  be  successful. 

"To  a  certain  degree,  I've  always 
felt  like  an  impostor.  If  I  got  good 
grades  in  school,  I'd  think:  Gee,  that 
was  a  lucky  break.  They're  going  to  find 
out  I  don't  know  anything.  When  I  got 
into  Brown,  I  thought:  Gee,  that  was  a 
fluke.  They're  going  to  find  out  I  don't 
belong." 

Her  self-doubts  dog  her  still.  "If 
you  don't  have  self-doubts,  you'd  have 
to  be  made  of  steel.  No  matter  what 


point  you're  at  in  your  career,  people 
still  reject  you.  They  still  criticize  your 
work;  other  women  are  getting  roles 
you'd  rather  do.  This  is  not  a  business 
that  supports  you.  If  anything,  it  tries 
to  keep  you  unsupported  so  you  don't 
demand  too  much  money,  and  that's 
frustrating." 

Williams,  who  says  she  gets  recog- 
nized quite  a  bit  in  public  ("Although 
my  clothes  have  never  been  ripped  off 
by  a  fan"),  has  found  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  gap  between  feeling  like  an  outsider 
and  being  the  object  of  public  scrutiny 
and  adulation.  "You  have  to  keep  it  all 
in  perspective.  If  you  rely  on  the  fans 
and  the  critics  for  your  sense  of  self-re- 
spect, rather  than  on  the  work  itself, 
you're  at  the  mercy  of  the  critics  and 
the  public.  You  have  to  remind  yourself 
that  you  know  what  you're  doing,  that 
you're  good  at  your  work,  and  that  al- 
though every  performance  isn't  what 
you  want  it  to  be,  basically  there's  a  core 
there  that's  solid." 

When  she's  asked  if  she  could  see 
herself  doing  anything  else  for  a  living, 
Williams  laughs  and  says,  "I'm  not  good 
at  anything  else.  That's  the  problem. 
I've  always  been  very  career-oriented, 
from  the  moment  I  made  the  decision 
to  do  what  I'm  doing.  I  became  com- 
pletely focused.  I  think  you  have  to,  in 
a  way,  to  get  anywhere  in  this  business. 
Jut  it's  been  a  struggle  to  try  to  main- 
tain some  sort  of  integrity  in  a  business 
that  is  constantly  pulling  you  in  com- 
mercial directions." 

Williams  is  willing  to  put  her  career 
on  hold  for  a  few  years  and  devote 
herself  to  a  family.  She's  playing  a 
waiting  game.  "A  lot  of  my  professional 
decisions  the  last  few  years  have  been 
related  to  [wanting  a  family].  It's  a 
frustrating  thing  about  the  business 
and  about  the  time  of  my  life.  I  don't 
feel  that  I  have  another  ten  years  to 
fool  around  and  wait  to  have  kids.  So 
John  and  I  wind  up  trying  to  make 
careful  choices.  It's  hard.  But,  my  pri- 
orities have  shifted  in  the  last  few 
years." 

Clearly,  waiting  is  difficult  for  Jo- 
beth  Williams.  She  likes  to  be  active, 
"connected.  Waiting  is  sometimes  hard 
for  me  because  I  like  to  work.  I  feel 
most  connected,  most  satisfied,  when 
I'm  working.  It  exercises  a  part  of  me 
that  feels  a  little  lost  when  I'm  not 
working."  IB 
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Jim  Dickson:  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  lost  80  percent  of  his 
vision  to  the  degenerative  disease  of  retinitis  pigmentosa. 


'ALWAYS  A 
SCRAPPER' 

When  Jim  Dickson  '68 
decided  to  take  on 
the  Atlantic,  it  was 
his  latest  victory 
over  low  expectations 
for  the  handicapped 

By  Johnette  Frick  Rodriguez 


Returning  from  Bermuda,  the  Eyeopener  arrives  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island. 


For  three  weeks  this  past  sum- 
mer, American  TV  viewers 
followed  a  news  story  that  had 
all  the  elements  of  an  action- 
packed  novel:  adventure,  suspense, 
daring,  pathos,  humor,  snappy  dia- 
logue— even  a  David-and-Goliath  face- 
off.  This  was  not  the  Iran-contragate 
hearings,  starring  Ollie  North;  this  was 
the  650-mile,  single-handed  voyage  of 
an  unknown  sailor  named  Jim  Dickson 
•68. 

What  initially  fueled  the  interest  in 
this  forty-one-year-old  community  or- 
ganizer's undertaking  was  the  disability 
he  had  to  overcome  to  accomplish  the 
trip:  Dickson  lost  80  percent  of  his  vi- 
sion to  the  degenerative  disease  of  re- 
tinitis pigmentosa  at  the  age  of  seven. 
But  relying  on  an  autopilot  to  steer  his 
course,  a  SAT-NAV  (a  satellite  tracking 
system  used  by  commercial  vessels  and 
private  yachts)  to  track  his  position,  and 
a  talking  computer  to  read  out  naviga- 
tion information  to  him,  Dickson  set  sail 
from  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  on 


August  4,  in  a  Tillotson-Pearson  Free- 
dom-36  sloop,  christened  the  Eyeopener, 
hoping  to  become  the  first  blind  sailor 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  alone. 

Just  350  miles  out  to  sea,  he  lost 
both  his  autopilot  and  his  SAT-NAV 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  Braille  compass, 
had  to  hand-steer  his  way  through  the 
next  300  miles  to  Bermuda,  where  he 
put  in  for  repairs.  Another  difficulty 
arose  about  fifty  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Bermuda  in  the  form  of  tropical  storm 
Arlene.  Dickson  consulted  his  onshore 
advisors  and  decided  to  ride  out  the 
gale  at  sea,  rather  than  risk  being 
thrown  onto  the  reefs  by  trying  to  beat 
the  storm  into  port. 

Confined  below  deck  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  Dickson  finally  made  it  into 
Bermuda  on  Friday  evening,  August 
14.  There  he  discovered  that  America's 
most  famous  conservative  columnist, 
William  F.  Buckley,  had  attacked  him  in 
print  the  day  before.  Calling  Dickson's 
trip  a  'stunt,"  Buckley  also  questioned 
the  whole  idea  of  a  disabled  person  at- 


tempting to  reach  past  the  perceived 
limitations  of  his  or  her  handicap. 

The  following  Monday  morning, 
on  ABC's  "Good  Morning  America," 
the  dark-haired,  heavy-bearded  Dick- 
son responded  by  challenging  Buckley 
to  debate  him  on  Ted  Koppel's  pro- 
gram, "Nightline."  That  same  evening, 
on  the  ABC  late-night  show,  Dickson 
reiterated  to  Buckley  the  point  he  had 
made  so  many  times  before  he  ever  left 
the  Portsmouth  dock:  that  many  able- 
bodied  people  suffer  from  "a  low 
threshold  of  expectations  for  the  disa- 
bled "  and  that  no  one  could  define 
Dickson's  capabilities  or  his  reasons  for 
sailing  except  him. 

Judging  from  on-the-street  con- 
versations overheard  during  the  days 
following  the  "Nightline"  appearance, 
the  letters  to  the  editor  in  the  Providence 
Journal,  and  the  volume  of  pro-Dickson 
calls  received  by  ABC,  the  American 
public  was  captivated  by  Dickson's  raw 
nerve,  first  for  taking  on  the  wild  At- 
lantic and  then  the  acerbic  Buckley. 
The  discussion  he  triggered  about 
many  employers'  view  of  handicapped 
individuals — 70  percent  of  the  blind 
population  in  the  United  States  is  un- 
employed— and  about  the  medieval 
attitude  that  permeates  much  of  our 
society  about  disabled  persons,  contin- 
ues to  flourish. 


ut  just  who  is  Jim  Dickson? 
What  were  his  motivations  for 


B; 
the  sail.''  What  kept  him 
fighting  an  established  system 
whose  proponents  wanted  him  to  stay 
in  special  classes  for  the  blind  through- 
out elementary  and  secondary  school, 
who  urged  him  to  attend  a  vocational 
school  instead  of  Brown  University, 
who  passed  him  over  for  a  job  because 
of  the  amount  of  reading  it  required, 
who  tried  to  say  he  shouldn't  be  enjoy- 
ing himself  on  a  sailboat? 

Ask  his  mother.  Vera  Dickson,  and 
she  will  reply  with  a  laugh:  "Jim  was 
always  a  scrapper  and  a  fighter — a  little 
bit  out  of  the  ordinary.  Whenever  he 
tackled  anything  or  questioned  anyone 
in  authority,  we  just  said,  'That's  Jim!'  " 

Ask  high  school  and  college  friend 
Frank  Thompson  '68,  who  was  one  of 
his  first  readers:  "He's  a  complicated, 
very  emotional  guy,  and  he's  got  in- 
credible guts.  He's  not  daunted  once  he 
gets  an  idea  in  his  head — he  does  it." 

Ask  one  of  the  dozens  of  commu- 
nity organizers  he  has  trained  in  his 
eighteen  years  in  the  field,  Diane  Gor- 
don '79:  "He  had  to  be  extremely  brave 
and  a  little  crazy  to  get  this  far  in  his 
life.  He  had  to  be  not  a  moderate  per- 


son.  1)111  ;i  radical  in  every  wav" 

Otic  tiling  is  certain:  The  personal 
iHcinic  political  for  Dickson  at  a  very 
c.ii  l\  ,ii;e.  Growiiifi;  up  in  a  hlue-collar 
iRii;hl)()rliood  in  Sonurvillc.  Massa- 
chusetts, Dickson  spent  most  of  his 
school  time  between  second  and  tenth 
grades  away  from  public  school.  But  he 
never  lett  off  badgering  and  bullying 
teachers  and  administrators  to  let  him 
back  in.  At  fifteen,  he  finally  convinced 
them  to  allow  him  to  attend  tenth  grade 
at  Some!  ville  High  and,  though  he  was 
taken  out  again  for  a  short  period  dur- 
ing eleventh  grade,  due  to  a  disagree- 
ment over  a  math  requirement,  he  was 
back  for  the  twelfth,  and  he  graduated 
with  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

When  his  eye  condition  was  first 
diagnosed,  an  old-fashioned  family 
doctor,  Tom  Kelly,  sat  Dickson's  par- 
ents down  and  gave  them  some  wise 
advice.  He  told  them  that  everyone 
would  start  telling  them  what  young 
Jimmy  could  and  couldn't  do,  but  that 
he  himself  was  the  only  true  judge  of 
that.  Kelly  impressed  upon  them  the 
need  to  let  their  son  try  things  and  to 
back  him  up  always. 

That  attitude  gave  Dickson  the 
positive  approach  he  needed  to  ride  a 
bike,  to  go  swimming,  to  become  a  Boy 
.Scout,  to  feel  like  one  of  the  kids  on  the 
block.  But  the  prejudices  he  encoun- 
teied  and  the  bitterness  he  felt  over 
being  bussed  to  a  separate  school  lin- 
gered. 

"When  I  was  a  kid,  if  somebody 
said  I  was  blind,  they  had  to  take  it  back 
or  we  had  a  fist  fight,"  Dickson  recalls. 
"Now  when  you're  blind,  you  lose  a  lot 
of  fist  fights.  Eventually  I  learned, 
rather  than  to  react  emotionally  to  it,  to 
think  it  through.  I  also  learned  that  I 
could  do  anything  I  put  my  mind  to.  I 
might  do  it  differently,  I  might  do  it 
slower,  but  it'll  get  done." 

In  order  to  keep  Jim  caught  up  in 
school,  Dickson's  inother  read  to  him 
every  night  alter  she  had  tucked  in  his 
four  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  In 
addition  to  his  homework  she  would 
read  him  any  book  he  brought  home 
from  the  Somerville  Public  Library;  for 
a  while  they  went  through  all  the  chil- 
dren's books  on  astronomy. 

Meanwhile,  stubborn  pupil  Dick- 
son refused  to  learn  to  cane  chairs  or 
any  of  the  other  role  tasks  that  were 
taught  to  students  with  low  vision.  He 
would  infuriate  his  teacher  by  unweav- 
ing each  row  he  finished,  ancl  to  this 
(lay,  he  is  inordinately  proud  of  never 
having  (omplcted  more  than  two  full 
tows  of  caning. 

Fanulv  varus  abound  of  Dickson's 


Dickson  became  the  object  of  much  media  attention. 


strong-willed  independence  and  per- 
severance. As  a  kindergartner,  he 
sneaked  out  a  side  door  and  walked 
home  when  he  saw  everyone  lined  up 
for  vaccinations.  As  a  pre-schooler,  he 
climbed  over  every  fence  his  grandfa- 
ther built  to  keep  him  in  the  back  yard. 
As  a  high  school  senior,  he  called  up 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the 
Blind  and  told  them  he  was  on  his  way 
to  their  office  with  his  acceptance  letter 
to  Brown  pinned  to  a  poster  and  the 
press  in  tow.  The  commission  had  tried 
to  withhold  his  scholarship  money  on 
the  premise  that  he  would  be  too  dis- 
appointed when  he  flunked  out  of 


Years  later  that  same  feistiness 
would  stand  him  in  good 
stead  when  he  was  out  on  the 
streets,  whether  he  was  or- 
ganizing South  Providence  welfare 
mothers  to  fight  for  school  clothes  al- 
lotments, garnering  votes  for  McGov- 
ern  in  California  counties  committed  to 
George  Wallace,  putting  together  a 
grassroots  coalition  to  lobby  for  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  or  building  a  multi-issue 
organization  in  Rhode  Island  (the  Co- 
alition for  Consumer  Justice)  that 
would  win  numerous  rights  for  senior 
citizens,  handicapped  persons,  and 
low-income  families.  For  the  past  five 
years,  Dickson  has  served  as  associate 
director  of  field  operations  for  a  Wash- 
ington, D.(>. -based  national  non-parti- 
san voter  registration  group,  Project 
Vole,  which  has  registered  1. 1 -million 
voters  in  more  than  twenty-six  states 
and  developed  votci  eduiation  systems 


that  have  resulted  in  a  high  percentage 
of  low-income  voters  getting  to  the 
polls. 

But  Dickson's  aggressive  energy, 
fostered  as  it  was  by  the  authorities 
throughout  his  youth  who  couldn't 
envision  the  potential  of  a  partially 
sighted  person,  needed  channeling.  It 
was  at  Brown  and  in  his  organizing 
career  that  he  found  the  focus  for  that 
drive.  Establishing  his  ability  to  get 
good  grades,  to  compete  with  the 
sighted  in  any  environment,  gave  him  a 
boost  of  confidence. 

"I  didn't  think  in  terms  of  handi- 
capped people  or  having  a  handicap) — I 
thought  in  terms  of  me,"  Dickson  re- 
members. "It  was  simply  that  I  was  not 
going  to  fail — in  those  days  1  had  to 
prove  something  to  me." 

He  practiced  passing  for  sighted  by 
memorizing  a  map  of  the  Brown  cam- 
pus at  his  mother's  kitchen  table  before 
he  ever  arrived  in  Providence.  He 
joined  the  Brown  Ski  Club  and  didn't 
bother  to  tell  the  teacher  that  he 
couldn't  see  what  was  being  detnon- 
strated.  Frank  Thompson  recalls  those 
ski  trips  with  Dickson,  as  well  as  hiking 
in  the  mountains,  playing  street  foot- 
ball, going  to  the  movies,  sailing  an  old 
wooden  Sunfish  on  an  Adirondack 
lake,  and  skateboarding  down  College 
Hill.  Thompson  admits  to  covering  his 
eyes  when  Jim  would  launch  himself 
down  that  steep  incline. 

"When  we  were  eighteen  and 
nineteen,  we  tended  to  be  rotten  and 
teased  him  quite  a  bit,"  Thompson 
remembers,  a  twinge  of  guilt  in  his 
voice.  "He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor 


to  put  up  with  our  abuse;  he  always 
rolled  with  the  punches." 

But  for  Dickson,  his  friends'  razz- 
ing made  him  feel  part  of  the  group. 
Whenever  several  male  undergraduates 
got  together  to  compare  notes  on  the 
attractiveness  of  various  female  under- 
graduates, if  Dickson  ventured  an 
opinion,  Thompson  would  quip:  "Dick- 
son, shut  up.  You're  getting  paid  for 
being  blind.  Don't  blow  a  good  thing." 

"That  both  helped  me  feel  accept- 
ed and  put  being  blind  in  a  perspective 
that  made  it  seem  like  a  shoe  that 
doesn't  fit  or  a  runny  nose,"  Dickson 
emphasizes. 

Thompson  met  Dickson  because  he 
was  a  paid  reader  for  blind  students. 
During  their  senior  year  in  high  school, 
he  would  read  practice  exams  to  him  by 
the  hour  so  that  Dickson  could  take  his 
tests  orally.  He  took  his  college  boards 
the  same  way. 

Once  at  Brown,  Dickson  studied 
hard,  pulling  down  average  grades 
until  his  senior  year,  when  he  confesses 
to  a  severe  case  of  Vietnamitis  (along 
with  the  rest  of  his  class)  and  too  many 
anti-war  rallies.  But  he  credits  two 
teachers  and  two  chaplains  at  Brown 
with  instilling  important  lessons  in  him. 

One  of  these  professors  was  A.D. 
van  Nostrand,  professor  emeritus  of 
English,  who  taught  him  "how  to  really 
read — to  clearly  understand  that  an 
author  is  a  person  with  a  whole  set  of 
self-interests  and  a  whole  perspective." 
Another  was  University  Professor 
George  Morgan,  whose  classes  in  hu- 
manism are  still  a  college  legend. 

"He  taught  me  that  in  spite  of 
appearances  and  the  need  for  objective 
truth,  there  are  some  things  in  life 
about  which  you  just  have  to  make  a 
leap  of  faith,"  Dickson  remembers.  "I 
suppose  I  chose  to  believe  in  myself  and 
the  potential  of  other  human  beings, 
and  I've  been  jumping  ever  since  then." 

Dickson  also  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  chaplains  Charles  Baldwin  and 
Richard  Dannenfelser  in  his  senior 
year,  and  he  views  the  conversations  he 
had  with  them  as  crucial  in  helping  him 
figure  out  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
his  life  after  Brown. 

"I  decided  that  what  I  wanted  was 
to  work  with  people  and  do  it  on  their 
terms  and  in  a  way  where  I  was  not 
imposing  my  values  on  them,"  Dickson 
stresses. 

He  joined  another  classmate.  Bob 
Cohen  '68,  six  months  after  graduation 
to  work  with  Fair  Welfare,  a  Rhode  Is- 
land-based welfare  organization,  whose 
lead  organizer  at  that  time,  Stan  Holt, 
valued  Dickson's  intellectual  curiosity 


and  his  ability  to  listen  to  people. 

"He  was  always  able  to  sift  through 
what  he  had  heard  and  to  make  sure 
judgments,"  Holt  remarks.  "He  was 
always  his  own  man — not  following  this 
or  that  because  someone  else  did." 

Cohen  recognized  Dickson's  talent 
for  sizing  up  situations:  "I  didn't  have 
his  quickness  and  his  instincts  for 
figuring  out  what  to  do.  He  had  much 
better  intuition  and  therefore  made  an 
incredibly  good  organizer." 

Another  Brown  friend,  Larry 
Gordon  '69,  with  whom  he  organized 
for  five  years  in  California,  admires  his 
"zest  to  live — a  real  sincere  desire  on  his 
part  to  live  life  to  its  fullest.  He  was 
always  striving  to  reach  beyond  any- 
one's normal  expectations,"  Gordon 
notes.  "His  being  blind  was  incidental  to 
that.  If  he  weren't,  he  would  still  be 
reaching  out  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge." 

Dickson  himself  acknowledges 
the  many  facets  of  dealing 
with  everyday  life  and  of 
planning  a  trans-Atlantic 
sailing  trip  for  which  his  years  of  com- 
munity organizing  prepared  him. 

"Organizing  taught  me  to  work 
with  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  as 
well  as  I  grew,"  he  says.  "I  used  those 
skills  to  put  together  an  advisory  com- 
mittee, to  raise  money,  to  do  very  thor- 
ough research,  to  make  lists  of  lists  and 
to  just  grind  out  the  detail.  Organizing 
is  also  a  process  of  liberation,  an  educa- 
tion that  gives  people  the  equipment 
for  living.  Stan  Holt  really  showed  me 
how  to  look  at  an  emotionally  charged 
set  of  events  and  to  figure  out  a  solu- 
tion to  that  problem." 


Dickson's  close  friend,  Renee 
Brereton,  a  community  organizer  her- 
self, points  out  other  parallels  between 
this  sailing  project  and  the  field  of  or- 
ganizing. "You  don't  take   'no'  for  an 
answer,  you  stick  with  something  until 
you  get  it  done,  and  you  make  believers 
out  of  people  who  weren't  even  there 
before,"  she  says.  "It's  totally  out  of 
people's  experience  what  he's  done, 
and  that's  what  you  do  in  organizing 
— you  help  people  realize  their  own 
power." 

But  why  sailing?  Dickson  replies 
with  a  quote  from  Kenneth  Grahame's 
The  Wind  m  the  Willows:  "There  is  noth- 
ing— absolutely  nothing — half  so  much 
worth  doing  as  simply  messing  about  in 
boats,"  the  Water  Rat  tells  Mole. 
"Whether  you  get  away,  or  whether  you 
don't;  whether  you  arrive  at  your  desti- 
nation or  whether  you  reach  some- 
where else;  or  whether  you  never  get 
anywhere  at  all." 

And  though  Dickson  did  get  some- 
where after  all,  he  also  adds,  with  char- 
acteristic wit:  "I  assure  people  that  if 
they  could  freeze  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  I  could  run  across  it,  there'd  be  a 
long  line  of  people  doing  it  in  front  of 
me,  because  I'm  not  into  that  kind  of 
pain." 

A  friend  from  Dickson's  later  or- 
ganizing days  in  Rhode  Island  and  a 
fellow  sailor.  Bob  Cooper,  offers  an 
insight  from  being  physically  chal- 
lenged himself:  "To  some  extent  you're 
in  control  when  you're  sailing;  you're 
not  relying  on  other  folks.  There's  just 
you  and  your  ability — the  sea  takes  you 
as  you  are.  That  gives  you  a  good  feel- 
ing of  self-worth.  There's  also  the  sen- 


Dickson's  mother  has  followed  a  doctor's  advice  and  supported  her  son's  activities. 


sation  of  speed  on  a  boat  that  other 
people  might  get  running  through  a 
lield,"  he  adds. 

Cooper  was  one  ol  Dickson's  early 
advisors  for  the  trip,  talking  over  with 
him  the  whole  issue  of  how  the  media 
and  outside  observers  would  hone  in  on 
the  super-hero  aspect  of  the  venture. 
Over  the  course  of  Dickson's  three-year 
planning,  he  decided  how  he  wanted  to 
challenge  the  attitudes  of  able-bodied 
people  about  his — or  anyone  else's 
— handicap. 

Dickson  chose  to  emphasize  the 
potential  that  his  on-board  technology 
iiolds  for  employing  handicapped  indi- 
viduals. The  voice  synthesizer  tying  the 
Freedom-36's  computers  together  was 
developed  by  Aerodonetics  of  Califor- 
nia, but  the  principle  behind  it  could 
allow  blind  people  to  be  telephone 
operators,  dispatchers,  warehouse  su- 
pervisors— any  job  that  would  link 
them  to  a  mainframe  computer.  De- 
spite sailing  skeptics  who  expressed 
concern  about  his  reliance  on  technol- 
ogv  before  he  set  out,  the  talking  com- 
puter and  the  adaptive  computer 
worked  perfectly;  it  was  the  other 
equipment,  known  to  break  down  for 
any  sailor,  that  gave  him  trouble. 

Dickson  knew  he  needed  an  extra 
autopilot  or  two  and  extra  SAT-NAV's 
on  the  Eyeopener,  but  his  energy  for 
raising  the  funds  for  those  had  been 
depleted,  and  the  time  for  crossing 
before  September's  turbulent  storms 
was  closing  in.  After  extensive  consul- 
tation with  advisors  Francis  Stokes,  a 
round-the-world  single-bander;  Paul 
Petronella  and  Everett  Pearson  '55, 
experienced  sailors  from  the  Tillotson- 
Pearson  shipbuilding  firm;  Jim  Dunn,  a 
long-time  sailor  committed  to  filming  a 
documentary  about  Dickson's  trip;  and 
several  other  single-handers,  including 
Tony  Lush  and  Tristan  Jones,  Dickson 
telt  that  his  chances  were  very  good  for 
having  a  safe,  successful  sail. 

"1  never  truly  had  a  thought  in 
which  I  .said  to  myself,  'Being  blind 
means  you  can't  do  this,'  "  he  says.  "The 
challenge  to  me  was  not  in  the  blind- 
ness, but  in  the  doing  of  it." 

Though  he  admits  to  having 
"quadrupled  my  stock  of  panic-filled 
moments"  during  the  storm  on  his  way 
to  Bermuda,  Dickson  nonetheless  feels 
that  the  trip  was  a  success.  He  deployed 
the  gale  rider  correctly,  he  positioned 
himself  where  he  wouldn't  be  blown 
oiUo  the  reefs  when  the  storm  hit,  he 
sailed  without  an  autopilot  for  300 
miles,  and  he  sailed  across  an  ocean 
into  a  foreign  port — something  he  had 
alwavs  wanted  to  do. 


The  Eyeopener  attracts  a  crowd  in  Portsmouth. 


Dickson  also  recognizes  that 
the  publicity  generated  from 
his  on-air  debate  with  Buck- 
ley achieved  more  than  he 
had  dreamed.  Viewers  heard  and  saw 
his  anger  and  his  passion,  and,  more 
important,  they  started  thinking  and 
opening  their  eyes  about  their  own  at- 
titudes toward  handicapped  people. 
"I  think  the  fascination  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  with  this  project 
simply  reflects  their  profound  terror  of 
blindness,"  Dickson  concludes.  "It's  an 
irrational  belief  that  when  you're  blind, 
you're  helpless,  that  life  is  for  you  some 
kind  of  tedium  or  torture. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  chang- 
ing the  country's  mind  about  the  disa- 
bled population,  I  don't  think  that 
events  like  this  do  that.  People's  minds 
change  through  personal  experience 
with  individuals." 

That  might  not  be  true  of  Dick- 
son's sail  to  Bermuda.  So  many  people 
made  a  connection  with  him  as  a  cou- 
rageous individual  when  they  watched 
him  leave  the  Portsmouth  dock,  when 
they  followed  his  run-in  with  tropical 
storm  Arlene,  and  when  they  saw  him 
take  on  Buckley  that  it  became  a  per- 
.sonal  experience  for  them. 

As  Bob  Cooper  points  out:  "Dick- 
son always  had  the  ability  to  motivate 
individuals  to  reach  beyond  them.selves 
— to  do  far  more  than  they  ever 
thought  they  could  do." 

Dickson  himself  says,  "1  think  we 
all  need  to  challenge  ourselves.  One  of 
the  first  great  single-banders,  Robbie 
Robinson,  has  said  thai  the  art  of  sin- 


gle-handing is  getting  yourself  out  of 
the  mess  you  got  yourself  into." 

Dickson  has  been  doing  that  all  his 
life,  and  he's  not  about  to  stop  now. 
Depending  on  his  job  situation,  his 
personal  life,  and  his  financial  pros- 
pects, he  may  take  the  Eyeopener  back 
on  the  open  seas  next  spring  for  an- 
other shot  at  reaching  England. 

Perhaps  by  that  time  Jim  Dickson 
will  have  made  believers  of  even  more 
people:  more  employers  willing  to  hire 
disabled  persons;  more  able-bodied 
individuals,  including  columnists,  eager 
to  acknowledge  the  capacities  of  disa- 
bled individuals  for  pleasure  and  for 
productive  activity;  and  more  disabled 
people  themselves  who  have  gone  be- 
yond the  limits  so  often  set  for  ihein  by 
society.  |J| 

Johnette  Rodriguez  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Wickford,  Rhode  Island. 
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The  Year  \ 

Brown  Rose 
to  the 
Occasion 

At  was  an  exciting  year.  Charles         j 
Evans  Hughes' 1 88 1  was  narrowly 
defeated  for  the  presidency  by  : 

Woodrow  Wilson.  Jazz  was  sweep-  ^ 
ing  the  country.  Boston  defeated  ■ 
Brooklyn  to  take  the  World  Series,  j 
And  how  did  the  year  begin?  With  , 
the  blossoming  of  a  new  tradition  -  j 
the  Rose  Bowl.  And  Brown  was  there;! 
Now  you  can  own  this  colorful  : 
reminder  -  a  zo"  by  26"  four-color  j 
reproduction  of  the  original  issued  , 
in  1 9 1 6  -  of  what  a  year  that  was,  j 
the  year  of  the  first  Rose  Bowl  and  . 
the  last  time  Brown  would  compete  | 
there. 
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Newsmakers 

After  nearly  twelve  years  and  more 
than  1200,000  in  legal  expenses,  The 
Rev.  Alison  Palmer  '53,  a  former  For- 
eign Service  officer  who  now  lives  in 
South  Wellfleet.  Mass.,  won  her  sex 
discrimination  case  against  the  U.S. 
State  Department.  Last  spring,  a  three- 
member  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  found  a  1985  ruling  incorrect 
on  two  of  seven  points  in  the  class-ac- 
tion suit  she  initiated  in  1976. 

In  articles  in  a  Cape  Cod  newspa- 
per and  The  Washington  Post,  Palmer 
spoke  of  the  alleged  discrimination  she 
experienced.  Her  first  assignment  was  a 
minor  secretarial  job  that  she  per- 
formed for  months  although,  she  says, 
she  was  qualified  for  a  better  position. 
"Here  I  was,  with  my  college  degree 
and  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  typing  these 
little  three-by-five  cards  while  men  with 
high  school  diplomas  were  hired  at 
higher  levels  for  more  responsible 
work." 

Chief  Judge  Patricia  M.  Wald,  who 
headed  the  Appeals  Court's  three- 
judge  panel,  praised  Palmer's  determi- 
nation in  pursuing  a  suit  that  may 
benefit  as  many  as  1,000  female  For- 
eign Service  officers  who  were  em- 
ployed from  1976  to  1983,  and  who 
may  retroactively  benefit  from  the 
court's  decision  if  they  are  shown  to 
have  been  victims  of  discrimination. 
Palmer's  monetary  compensation  will 
cover  her  legal  expenses. 

Over  the  years,  the  case  was  the 
focus  of  nationwide  attention.  Palmer 
appeared  on  the  late  David  Susskind's 
television  show  and  was  interviewed  by 
Time  magazine. 

A  feature  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
Ebony  magazine  profiled  "30  Leaders  of 
the  Future."  Among  that  number  were 
four  recent  Brown  graduates. 

Robert  Boyd  '78  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  West  End  Marketplace 
in  Dallas,  where  he  oversees  eighty 
employes,  a  |2-million  budget,  and  a 
$40-million  commercial  project.  Boyd  is 
a  former  administrative  assistant  and 
chief  of  staff  to  U.S.  Rep.  Harold  E. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Before  that,  he 


30  LEADERS  OF  THE 
—FUTURE— 


worked  for  the  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  May- 
or, New  York  City.  He  is  also  a  board 
member  of  the  Dallas  Special  Olympics 
Committee. 

Bruce  A.  Brown  '81,  a  New  York 
attorney,  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Manhattan  branch  of  the  N.Y.  Urban 
League.  He  was  appointed  to  the  West- 
chester County  Commission  on  School 
Desegregation  and  is  an  officer  and 
Sunday  school  instructor  at  Grace  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  addition.  Brown  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York  Committee  on  Minorities,  and 
Employment  and  Education  commit- 
tees, and  One  Hundred  Black  Men, 
Inc. 

Pedro  Noguera  '8 1  is  the  executive 
assistant  to  the  mayor  of  Berkeley, 
California,  responsible  for  policy  de- 
velopment and  analysis.  He  is  a  former 
junior  research  specialist  for  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  Social  Change  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley. In  1986,  Noguera  was  the  recepient 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
Youth  Leadership  Award. 

Mark  W.  Griffith  '84,  chief  of  staff 
to  New  York  State  Assemblyman  Clar- 
ence Norman,  Jr.,  is  also  an  executive 


board  member  of  the  Crown  Heights  j 

Comprehensive  Youth  Program  and  I 

the  former  chairman  of  the  Organiza-  j 

tion  of  LInited  African  People  at  I 

Brown.  Griffith  was  the  co-founder  of  ) 

Brown's  Free  South  Africa  Movement.  !; 

Pierre  de  Fermat,  a  seventeenth-centu-  , 

ry  French  mathematician,  claimed  he  i 
could  prove  that  there  are  no  solutions 

to  the  equation  x(n)  -I-  y(n)  =  z(n),  when  ] 

n  is  greater  than  2.  In  other  words,  j 

when  n  =  3,  no  set  of  whole  numbers  j 

satisfies  the  equation.  Unfortunately,  I 

Fermat  never  wrote  down  his  proof,  | 

and  to  this  day  mathematicians  have  j 
been  trying  to  solve  the  conjecture. 

Modern  mathematics'  study  of  el-  ' 

liptic  curves  is  providing  clues  to  solv-  ! 

ing  what  Science  News  (June  20,  1987)  | 
calls  "one  of  the  most  famous  unsolved 
problems  in  mathematics. "  Building  on 

work  by  colleagues,  Kenneth  A.  Ribet  i 

'69,  of  the  University  of  California  at  j 

Berkeley,  worked  out  the  necessary  | 

proof  for  Jean-Pierre  Serre's  (College  j 

of  France,  Paris)  conjecture  for  a  large  . 

class  of  situations.  According  to  the  Sci-  ] 

ence  News  article,  Ribet  showed  that  | 
Fermat's  theorem  is  true  if  certain  el- 
liptic curves  arise  from  "cusp"  forms. 

Now  Fermat's  last  theorem  is  tied  to  a  ' 

central  question  in  number  theory,  j 

known  as  the  structural  conjecture — a  - 

theory  most  number  theorists  believe  to  ] 
be  true,  though  it  has  not  been  proven. 
Thus,  Fermat's  last  theorem  finally 

seems  to  rest  on  reasonably  firm  ; 

ground.  J 

A  significant  danger  of  rural  develop-  •] 
ment  is  the  destruction  of  rich  archeo-  i 
logical  sites.  Recently  in  Plymouth,  ' 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  a  develop- 
er's bulldozer  inadvertently  destroyed  j 
an  area  believed  to  have  contained  i 
Indian  artifacts  thousands  of  years  old.  < 
The  site,  and  its  treasures,  have  been  1 
lost  forever. 

On  Cape  Cod,  archeologists  are 
frequently  one  step  ahead  of  the  devel- 
oper as  they  attempt  to  save  Indian  rel- 
ics from  new  construction.  Lenny  Lo- 
parto  '85  A.M.,  an  archeologist  who 
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combines  his  work  for  ilic  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Cloinmission  with  com- 
mercial lobstering,  was  called  upon  to 
excavate  an  area  in  Orleans,  Mass.,  that 
was  lo  become  a  sewage  treatment  plant 
on  Namskakei  Creek.  He  began  work- 
ing in  the  Mmmui  of  1985  and  uncov- 
ered ItxOOO  pieces  j)tniaterial.  Loparlo 
told  the  Hiisloii  Herald  in  a  Sunday 
magazine  feature  article  that  what  he 
had  found  was  a  primitive  factory  used 
In  the  Suscjuehanna  Indians  to  fashion 
points  for  hunting  and  spear  fishing. 
I'he  di.scovery  of  the  site  also  proved 
that  C:ape  Indians  were  making  use  of  a 
heavv  production  site  for  stonework, 
perhaps  with  a  greater  cultural  division 
of  labor  than  researchers  previously 
thought,  according  to  the  article. 

I.oparto  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  are 
still  sifting  through  the  chips,  flakes,  a 
few  projectile  points,  implement  blades, 
and  drills  as  they  prepare  their  report 
on  the  area.  The  sewage  treatment 
plant  has  been  completed.  But  while 
the  site  has  been  destroyed,  the  artifacts 
have  been  saved,  and  knowledge  about 
Cape  Indians  3,000  years  ago  has  been 
increased. 

John  Mars  '4  I ,  superintendent  emeri- 
tus of  CuKer  Military  Academy,  re- 
turned to  the  coaching  ranks  last  spring 
when  he  agreed  to  come  out  of  retire- 
ment to  pilot  the  Culver  baseball  team. 
He  last  coached  in  1946.  "It  took  me 
about  three  weeks  to  adjust  to  every- 
thing, but  I  was  blessed  with  good  as- 
sistants," Mars  told  the  Culver  Alumnus. 
And  despite  a  losing  record,  the  revived 
coach  listed  the  rewards.  "The  plavers 
have  been  resilient,  looking  to  win  and 
not  being  depressed  by  a  loss.  I've  en- 
joyed associating  with  the  kids  again; 
I've  missed  that  contact." 

Mars,  an  All-American  at  Brown, 
t|uotes  Winston  Churchill  for  motiva- 
tion before  games,  and  adds  some  in- 
spiration of  his  own:  "If  you  don't  have 
the  desire  to  win,  vou've  alreadv  lost." 


NOTES 


^  r~\    The  woiiKii  ol  'L'S  met  lor  their 
^  ^i  .iiinual  reunion  liinih  at  the  K;k- 
^  Kj  u\\s  Chil,  on  M.i\  T.\.  Prcsenl 
\sivv    Ruth  Paine  Carlson.  Helen  O'Con- 
nor, Arlene  Dyer  Beehr.  Priscilla  Horr 
•Stevens.  Eleanor  Sarle  Briggs.  Alice 
54     O'Connor  Chmieleuski.  Ruth  Hill  Harle 


nau,  Kathryn  Lichty  Shaal.  Alice  Richards 
Tompkins.  Mary  Lynn  Chase,  .uul  Doris 
Hopkins  Stapelton 


Betty  Saunders  Brodhead,  llonoluhi. 
Hawaii,  promises  lo  tonic  lo  the  reunion 
next  year. 

Helen  Butts  Correll  is  still  adjunct  staff 
member  at  the  Fairchild  Tropical  Garden  in 
Florida.  She  moved  into  a  retirement  village 
at  216  F.a.st  Ridge  Village  Dr..  Miami  33157. 
She  writes  ih.il  sin-  will  hr  ...luiiiH  lo  our  '88 
reunion  if  slu-  is  .is  .u  iim  ilun  ,is  she  is  now. 

Hazel  M.  Pease  \iiiirs  ili.ii  she  keeps 
busy  doing  liaiulmali  lor  IniiuK  .iiid  rela- 
tives and  gardens  on  her  hilltop  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Her  address  is  Camp 
Genesee  Rd.,  Box  306,  Hughesvillc,  Pa. 
17737.  She  hopes  to  attend  our  60th  next 
year. 

Annette  Rivard,  Cranston.  R.I.,  also 
hopes  to  be  willi  us  iiexl  vear. 

Emily  Grainger  Whitney,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  wrote  ih.it  she  mukl  not  attend  our 
luncheon  siiue  she  would  be  at  Cornell  for 
her  grandson's  graduation.  She,  too,  hopes 
to  be  with  us  next  year. 

Eleanor  Leonard  Wiren  and  her  hus- 
band wrote  their  memoirs  last  year.  Little 
Miracle  was  privately  printed  and  the  Wirens 
distributed  copies  to  their  families.  They  live 
in  West  Lafavette,  Ind. 

Sarah  Mazirk  Saklad 

^^  £~\  Duke  Davisson  has  forsaken  New 

^  \_J  Jersey  to  be  a  Florida  resident.  His 
^^  %_-/  address:  Davis  Lakes,  .Apt.  413. 
16007  Davis  Rd..  Fort  Myers  33908. 

Ted  Harris  has  a  new  address:  The 
Friendly  Nursing  Home,  303  Rhodes  A\e.. 
Woonsocket,  R.I.  02895. 

Thanks  to  class  secretary  Robert  B. 
Perkins,  Bristol,  R.I..  for  the  preceding  two 
notes. 

O  f\  Winthrop  M.  Southworth,  Jr., 

^  I    I  u  rites  that  he  spent  four  days  in 
\^  \y  July  registering  delegates  to  the 
Kiwanis  International  Convention  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  did  not  meet  a  single 
Brown  graduate.  Win  is  still  living  in  Chevy 
Chase.  Md. 


on  Sept.  20,  1986,  in  Pit 
berly  ,\nn  .Angcll  graclii 
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Mary  Ferdon  Poudre  and  her 


■  ilmiu!  ,11  ilu-  Olluers 
Chill.  Andicus  All   l-ouc  H.isc,  Washington. 
D.C.,  Ill  hniKii  ol  ihfii  loiiiiih  wi-dding 
anniversary  on  June  20  by  their  daughter, 
Mary  Lou  Martel  Poudre  Berven,  and  her 
husband,  Jeffrey,  of  Wichita,  Kans,  Friends 
of  thirty  and  forty  years  attended,  including 
the  couple  who  were  married  in  1947  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  Poudres  by  their  uncle,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  who  married  them. 
There  were  al.so  friends  from  Brazil,  where 
Mary  served  at  the  American  F.mbassy  in  the 
early  1940s. 
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Betty  Tillinghast  Angell  and 
Everett  Angell  report  the  niai- 
ii.n;e  ol  their  eldest  granddaiigl 
t;li  Ann  Angell,  to  Robert  Scon  Ke 


,vn.  N,|.  Kim- 
liom  Lehigh 

;iiiMay.Jenni- 

nod  supplc- 
ihe  University 

R-  second  se- 


ol    \.l 

mesUi  ol  Iri  luiiini  \c,ii  ,i(   I  ults.  Bcllv  and 
Eveiett  live  in  (;r,insioii,  Kl 

Beatrice  Bloomingdale  Sleinhaus. 
Harlsdale,  N.Y,,  had  a  triple  celebration  at 
Commencement.  Her  granddaughter,  Laura 
Sheppe.  graduated;  and  Laura's  mother, 
Margaret  Steinhaus  Sheppe  '60,  Laura,  and 
Bealiiir  iii.iuiRd  dcun  die  Hill  on  Com- 
ment iiiniii  I).i\    Hfc  .111(1  her  granddaugh- 
ter and  grandsons  and  (laughter  had  a  real 
get-together.  They  attended  forums  and 
other  events,  and  Bee  joined  us  for  our  54th 
mini- 


J     -|    George  Hurley  writes  that  he  and 
/  I      I     Nancy  "finished  our  annual  half 

J_  JL.  season  at  Martha's  \'int\.ird  with  a 
swim  at  Stonewall  Beach  with  Lincoln  Han- 
son '42.  a  phone  call  to  John  '47  .ind  Shirley 
Walling  Mayhew  '48,  and  a  deck  visit  with 
George  Rooney  '42  and  his  wife.  I  followed 
this  on  Aug.  1  by  attending  a  Yawgoog 
alumni  gathering  and  had  my  first  swim  in 
Yawgoog  Pond  in  fifty-one  years.  That's 
food  for  thought  even  for  an  undernour- 
ished mind,  to  borrow  a  phrase. "  George 
and  Nancy  live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A    ^  The  kick-off  meeting  for  next 
/I     '^  year's  45th  reunion  of  the  Pem- 

-L  V^  broke  class  of  1943  got  underway 
at  the  Grist  Mill  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  on  May 


We  will  have  a  joint  reunion  with  the 
men.  but  the  traditional  separate  luncheon 
for  the  women  will  be  held  at  the  Faculty 
Club.  Co-chair  Carol  Taylor  Carlisle  an- 
nounced that  members  of  the  Pembroke 
classes  of  1942  and  1944  will  be  invited  to 
attend  this  event. 

Class  president  Marion  Jagolinzer 
Goldsmith  presided  over  the  session  at 
which  reports  were  submitted  bv  class  agent 
Dorothy  J.  MacLennan.  class  treasurer 
Bernice  Parvey  Solish.  and  class  secretary 
Elaine  Robinson  Kaufman. 

Dorothy  will  di.iir  the  nominating 
coniiiiiiu-e  lor  I'.ISS  wiili  ui-iiRiiiliers  Fran- 
ces Latson  Dineen  ,iiid  Laurel  Raymond 
Hoffmann    Enid  Wilson.  iirihIhi.ii  large 

toiinrsi,i;,nc  ihc  i,..ss,l„lii\  ,,|  (onipilinga 
.souvcnii   hookki  nl  iIr-  .l.iss  (,l   I913's  histo- 
ry. Enid  would  welcome  snapshots,  pro- 
grams, and  other  memorabilia.  Her  address 
is  61  Denton  Rd..  Welle.slev.  Mass.  02181. 

.A  complete  merger  of  ihe  classes  by  the 
50th  reunion  is  the  go.il  ol  die  iiitii  .ind 
women,  who  have  un.iiiiiiioiisK  .ipproved 
the  designation  of  Carol  Carlisle  and  Nor- 
ton Hirsch  ,is  c  n-c  li.iiis. 

OiIris  ,iiuii(lliig  die  meeting  were: 
Justine  Tyrrell  Priestley.  Lorena  Pacheco. 
and  Catherine  Butler  Gilbert,  joining  the 
woiiRii  loi  lunch  were  Bob  Carlisle.  |im 
(Mildsmith.  Or    C.eorge  Solish,  and  Ralph 
(;ilbeit. 

C.alhnnic  Hulln  C.tlhrrt 


Live  Better. 


A       A    Shirley  Buckingham  Allen,  Hil- 

J.    _t  t;r.iiulil.iunlUfr  h;i,s  jdiiied  five 
grandsons. 

Arline  Kotite  Bateman  and  her  hus- 
band, Peter,  do  freelance  writing  for  local 
magazines,  and  travel.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  their 
home  base. 

Dorothy  Segool  Goldblatt,  Providence, 
had  a  busy  year.  Her  yoimger  son  was  mar- 
ried, and  her  granddaughter  was  bat  mitz- 
vahed.  Dorothy  and  Burt  spend  the  entire 
summer  at  their  home  on  C.ape  Cod  and  two 
winter  moiulrs  in  .S.ir.isot.i,  Fla. 

Helen  Keenan  Greenwood  spent  two 
weeks  in  ilic  l.ill  wiih  hci  daiigliter  and  fam- 
ily in  San  Diego,  ibeii  went  to  Florida  for 
Februarv  and  March.  Helen  lives  in  Rum- 
ford,  R.l. 

Carolyn  Woodbury  Hookway,  Mirror 
Lake,  N.H.,  writes  that  her  "two  sons  and 
four  marvelous  grandchildren  are  the  light 
of  my  life."  Carolyn's  husband  has  been  in  a 
nursing  home  since  July  1986  with  Alz- 
heimer's disease. 

Flora  Hall  Lovell  retired  in  June,  and 
her  husband.  Jim,  is  planning  to  retire  in 
January.  They  opened  their  cottage  on  Cut- 
tyhunk,  Mass.,  the  first  week  of  June.  Flora 
and  Jim  live  in  Scotia,  N.Y. 

Lois  Dwight  McDaniel.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  is  still  leaching  spcii.il  education. 

Phyllis  Crawshaw  Paskauskas  keeps 
busy  as  a  member  ol  the  M.islipee  River 
Woodlands  Comniillee,  .1  stale-mandated 
con.servation  man.igemenl  Kunniiuee.  She 
also  belongs  to  World  Federalists  and  the 
Audubon  Society.  Her  daughter,  Julia,  lives 
in  Provincetown,  Mass.,  ancl  her  son,  Mi- 
chael, settled  in  northeast  .Scotland  with  his 
Scottish  wile.  Plivllis  lives  in  .Arlington,  Mass. 

Jane  Hadfield  Poole  li.is  two  new 
granddaughters.  |illi,in.  '•  nicpnlhs,  and 
Courtney,  3  mom hv    |.inr  Mill  1-.  diu-,  im  ol 
the  Club  House.  .1  |ism  hoso,  i.il  |,ii.oi.iiii  Im 
the  chronically  nuni.ilK   ill  in  \<  u  Cisil. 
County,  Del.  She  lues  in  W  iliiiiiij;inn 

Jean  Leys  Rockwell  loiiiiinus  lo  uuik 
as  a  library  assisiaiii  ,u  llie  R.idlcjiil.  \',i.. 
public  library.  She  w.is  widowed  in  1',I7(I. 
Three  of  her  five  children  are  married,  and 
she  has  three  granddaughters.  Three  of  her 
children  live  in  New  England,  one  in  Cali- 
fornia, ancl  one  in  Roanoke,  Va.  Jean  lives  in 
Radlord. 

Barbara  Orkin  Rodgers  has  been  re- 
tired for  a  year  and  wonders  how  she  ever 
had  time  to  work.  She  lives  in  Belvedere, 
Calif. 

D.J.  Linton  Snyder  still  lives  in  Naples, 
Fla.,  but  for  the  summer  she  rented  a  condo 
in  Manchester,  Vt.,  to  be  near  her  childien 
and  grandchildren. 

The  class  extends  its  sympathy  to  Vir- 
ginia Siravo  Stanley  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  Comdr.  Earl  W.  Stanley,  USN 
(Ret.),  while  undergoing  a  second  open 
heart  operation  in  Indianapolis  on  Feb.  26. 
Earl  owned  a  quail  farm  and  a  Brittany 
spaniel  dog  kennel.  Virginia  lives  in  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind. 

Betty  Clay  Mein  Taylor's  son,  Eric 
Mein  '81,  is  doing  his  internship  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  will  be  a  lesident  in  Seattle,  Wash. 


Betty  lives  in  Beallsville,  Md. 

The  above  notes  were  submitled 
Gene  Gannon  Gallagher. 
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Alice  Clark  Donahue,  Barringlon, 
R.I.,  IS  I  he  new  president-elect  ol 


Idwi 


General  I'cdci.iiiini  i.l  W  iniu  n's  ( lulis 

(GFWC:).   She   Ulll   .ISMIIIIC   olll,  ,■    IMSI     liMic 

Alice  was  lionoird  in  Jiim-  ,11  .1  l(Miiii..ni.il 
dinner  at  Rhodes-c.n-ilK -r.iwinxc  1  in  (1,111- 
ston.  She  has  been  .1  iihiiiIhi  ol  I  he  bo.iid  ol 
diiectors  of  the  (;i-Wc:  loi  iwciiu-iwo  \c.iis 
and  has  served  as  first  vice-presidcni.  siiond 
vice-president,  recording  secretary,  tie.isui- 
er,  and  chairman  of  three  GFWC  natioii.il 
committees.  She  w.is  prrsidcni  ol  llu   Rhode 
Island  State  Fedei.iiK.n  ol  W'onu  ii\  (  liibs 
from  1970  to  1972  .mil  li.is  siu,,l  .is  pirsi- 
dent  of  a  number  ol  oilui  <  liilis.  iiu  luding 
the  Pembroke  College  Club.  Alice  has  taught 
speech  and  drama  at  Brown  ancl  at  Salve 
Regina  College  in  Newport,  R.I.  She  and  her 
husband,  Thomas  '45,  have  two  children 
and  a  granddaughter. 

Allen  F.  Rust,  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  spent 
the  month  of  August  in  his  summer  moun- 
tain retreat  in  Bonduiant,  Wvo.,  just  south 
of  Jackson  Hole. 

A   ^^  Alvin  Kagan  retired  after  thirty- 
/l       /  one  years  as  a  designer  of  electri- 

J~    /    cal  systems  and  equipment  for 
Kaman  Aerospace  Corporation  of  Bloom- 
field,  Conn.  He  has  moved  to  Coral  Springs, 
Fla. 

Joseph  Matarazzo,  prfifessor  .ind 
chairman  of  the  departmcni  ol  hkiIk.iI  |is\- 
chology  at  the  Oregon  llc.ilili  Siniims  I'ni- 
versity,  Portland,  has  been  riccird  pusidenl 
of  the  85,000-member  American  Psycho- 
logical Association.  Author  of  thiee  books 
and  mote  than  180  articles,  Joseph  serves  on 
ihc  editorial  boards  of  .S7o/m,i»\  M,;li,,il  Dii- 
iiniini\  .ind  nineteen  scieniilic  ,iii<l  piolc  s- 
sion.il  |oiirnals.  He  is  a  diploin.iic   ol  ihc 
.XiiKiu.iii  Board  of  Professi..n,il  l's\<  lio|,,i;v 
111  lioili  clinical  psycholog\  ,iiiil  iliini.il  luii- 
lopsvi  liology,  and  has  beiii  .1  Ic  Mow  ol  ihc 

.American  Psychological  Assoc  1,1 ,iiiil  llie 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  He  is  president  of  the  Western 
Psychological  Association. 

A    /^  Robert  M.  Wilson,  vice  president 
/I   ^C  for  personnel  programs  at  The 

_1_  v^  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was 
named  interim  senior  vice  president  for 
administration.  He  began  his  duties  on  Aug. 
1.  He  came  to  Hopkins  in  1977  from  Ver- 
mont, where  lie  sei\cd  loi   loin  years  as 


Thomas  F.  Salmon.  RoIh 
the  governor's  cabinet  ai 
responsibility  for  the  dep 
ancl  management,  finani 


//;  CI  house  we  design  and  build 
together.  A  Deck  House.  You 
provide  the  land,  and  a  dream. 
We  offer  a  quarter-century  of 
experience  helping  people  turn 
their  dreams  into  homes  that 
work  better  because  they're 
built  better 


J^thersMrk 

EXECUTIVE  MATERNITY  FASHIONS 


Catalog  wilh  swdlthes  and  ht 
guide 5>3.  rehjndable  with  order 
Visit  our  stores  in:   AUanta,  Ar- 

Charlotte.  NC  Chicagc 

Cosra  Mesa,  CA,  Dallas.  Denver,  F. 

Oaks  MaU,  VA,  Harrisburg,  PA, 

W.  Hartford,  CT,  Hous 

King  of  Prussia.  PA,  Lo 

Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  A'*^< 

Orleans,  New  York,  Phda- 

delphia,  Pittsburgh,  San 

Diego,  San  Francisco,  Stam- 


sily  Personnel  Association  and  is  a  member 
of  committees  of  the  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Business  Officers 


Wanted  to  Buy 

The  country's  largest 

gallery  specializing  in 

American  and  European  art  will  pay 

highest  prices  for  fine  paintings, 

watercolors,  drawings  and  sculpture 

from  the  18th  century  to  the  present 

All  inquiries  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 


^irschlpVdler 

jJ^ALLERIES  INC 


ACCESS 

INTERN 

AT  1  O  N  A  L  ] 

ALL  TAXES  INCLUDED 

SCHEDULED  AIRLINES 

GUARANTEED  RESERVATIC 

>NS 

CENTRAL  EUROPE 

PARIS             0/w 

S170       r/t  $350      | 

FRANKFURT 

170 

350 

MUNICH 

190 

410 

STUTTGART 

190 

410 

ZURICH 

190 

410 

GENEVA 

190 

410 

NORTHERN  EUROPE 

LONDON 

160 

330 

AMSTERDAM 

170 

340 

BRUSSELS 

190 

380 

COPENHAGEN 

210 

460 

STOCKHOLM 

210 

480 

SOUTHERN  EUROPE 

ROME 

210 

460 

MILAN 

210 

460 

ATHENS 

230 

520 

Daily  departur 

es  from  NYC. 

Bos,  Phi.  Chic.  Wash  DC  and  1 0  other  c 

ties. 

Eurail  and  Britrai!  sold  h 

ere.  Restrictions 

apply 

250  WEST  57TH  ST,  SUITE  511 

NEW  YORK 

,  N.Y.  10107 

212-333-7280 

800-333-7280 

800-548-4881 

THE  CLASSES 


CHARTER  A  LLXLRIOLS  BARGE 

Explori-  Ihc  iiiiials  iif  Irance  viilh  viiur  Iriends  or 
laniiK  \  M\  da\  irip  on  this  exquisitely  appointed 
hari;(  indiidiA  Miperlative  cuisine  and  wine,  sight- 
siiini;  I'M  iifMoiis  in  our  own  mini-van  with  bicycles 
jiid  1(11111^  ri|iii|iiiHiii  [or  fun  ashore  There  are 
ihr.T  si,,;, ;,,,:,,   |,  „m  ,  p,  ,,|>,,  «huM■^^^n  nml - 

„nl.n,|,,l     ,  "  ■.:..!         !■        :•    l:.il    hlRlish 


A  simply  superb  inn 
in  the  Berkshires. 


tl)eORCMaRP3 


Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

For  reservations  call  (8(1(1)  225-1517 
In  Massachu.setts  (8(10)  2:51-2344    , 


A   /^  Alan  S.  Flink,  a  parlncr  in  the 
/I   vJ  l'i(i\i<l(iKc  law  firm  of  Letts 

-L  kJ  Qiiiiiii  it  l.icht,  was  elected  ireas- 
uiei  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bai  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  June.  "In  addition,  as 
if  that  were  not  enough,  I  was  also  presented 
ati  .lu.iid  cif  imiii  iiii\  ( l.issiii.ilis  will  never 
lK-lir\c  ili.ii  1  l(M  nn  c  I li ii  l^  m  sc  iiiiig  up  the 
Rhiiilr  Isl.iiid  l()l.l  \  i>i(i^i,nii     I  hose  ini- 


iiilc 


rust 


counts.  Hiior  to  the  progiam,  interest  was 
neither  earned  nor  paid  on  such  accounts. 
The  interest  realized  is  paid  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Bar  Foundation."  Alan  lives  in  Piovi- 
dence. 

t^   /^  Peter  G.  Fradley  retired  on  June 

r^  I    I  M)  alter  twfm\-three  years  with 
%J  \J  the  I'lovidi  IK  I'  Journal.  For  twenty 
one  ol  those  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
newspaper's  editorial  board  and  specialized 
in  writing  editorials  about  the  social  services 
primarily  medicine  and  education.  He  says 
he  does  not  plan  to  be  idle  and  has  hung  out 
his  shingle  as  a  freelance  writer  and  con- 
sultant. In  May  1986,  he  and  his  wife,  Joan, 
moved  from  their  home  of  thirty  vears  in 
Harrington,  R.I.,  to  1900  Main  Rci.,  P.O. 
Box  5,  Westport  Point,  Mass.  02791.  (617) 
636-2043. 

^    -|    James  V.  Fusco,  Red  Bank,  N.J., 
K~\     I    was  an  author  of  a  technical  paper 
\J   J.  entitled,  'Halobutyls:  Structure 
and  Ractivity,"  presented  during  the  131st 
meeting  of  the  Rubber  Division,  American 
Chemical  Society,  in  Montreal,  Canada,  last 
May.  More  than  1,000  scientists  attended  the 
convention.  James  is  employed  by  Exxon 
CheiTiical  Companv  in  Linden,  N.J. 

t^    tt^  Jane  Baltzell  Kopp  lives  in  Denver 
hv  h|  with  her  husband,  Karl  (Yale  '55), 
\J  sj  a  minister  of  the  First  Church  of 
Divine  Science,  a  stepdaughter,  22,  and  a 
son,  15.  Jane  is  director  of  Centers  for  Con- 
structive Interdisciplinary  Thought.  She  and 
Karl  have  been  publishers  and  editors  of 
Red  Earth  Press,  and  Jane's  first  book  of 
p()etr\'.  Si'tlitis;  till-  Hnirl  Id  Understand,  was 
recenlK  puliiislicd  l.\   L.Ltiludes,  P.O.  Box 


Gi: 


Martin  Malinou.  Piovidence,  served  as 
thief  legal  counsel  to  the  style  and  drafting 
cotnmittee  of  the  1986  Rhode  Island  State 
Constitutional  Convention.  "I  took  great 
s.iiisl.ic  11(111  111  ,id\ising  convention  president 
Ki\<  11  \li  k(  iiii.i  1(1  leserve  the  right  to  re- 
t(Mi\t  IK   iIh   (  (iiniTiiion  in  a  final  adjourn- 
iiKiii  KM.Iuiii.ii     I  he  experience  brought 
back  nu  lies  (,l  ihc   I'l7:i  Rli.idc^  Island 

Sl.llC-  (. .11-11111 .ll   (dllMCllK.ll    111   which    I 

time  and  subject-matter  limits  plated  on  the 
Convention  by  the  legislature.  A  compro- 
mise was  brought  about  by  my  litigation  ef- 
fort (Malinou  v.  Powcis)  .iiul  Icililning  other 

plated  on  that  Coinc mioii     I  li.ii  Kiinprc)- 


tt^  f^  Nancy  Blacher  Shusler.  a  pro- 

%J  \J  nitv  College  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
opened  a  tonsignmcnl  shop  for  furniture, 
jewelry,  china,  and  other  home  decorating 
items  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.  She  lives  in        ' 
East  Providence,  R.l. 

r^    O  ^'^P''^"  ^-  Barkin,  New  ^ork 
r^  N^  C;ity,  writes  that  his  son.  Jeffrey, 
%J  v^  graduated  in  May  from  Yale 
Medical  School  and  will  serve  as  a  resident  in 
internal  medicine  at  University  Hospital  in 
Boston.  His  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  entering 
her  third  year  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
and  hopes  to  pursue  a  graduate  degree  in 
psychology.  "As  a  realtor-owner,"  Stephen 
writes,  "I'm  still  trying  to  collect  the  rents 
and  keep  the  space  rented." 

Judith  Katz  Block  has  been  the  director 
of  volunteers  and  patient  relations  at  High- 
land Park  Hospital,  Highland  Park,  111., 
since  April  1986.  "This  position  has  afford- 
ed me  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
health-care  field  during  a  time  of  significant 
change,"  she  writes.  "One  of  my  primary 
concerns  is  the  satisfaction  of  patients  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  our  hospital  and  the  meas- 
urement of  their  perceptions  ol  their  care 
after  they  have  been  discharged.  It  has  been 
fascinating  to  be  involved  in  health  care  as  it 
struggles  to  become  a  service-driven  indus- 
try. Our  son,  Peter  (Grinnell  '84),  was  mar- 
ried to  Andrea  Wolf  (University  of  Michigan 
'84)  in  Flint,  Mich.,  on  May  24."  Judith  lives 
in  Highland  Park. 

Harold  (Harry)  Canning's  son,  Andy, 
gradu.iicci  Ircini  ilu-  ([uvrrsitv  of  Illinois  in 
1985.  Ik-  IS  ail  tiiguR'ti  with  Boeing  Air- 
craft ill  Seattle,  Wash.  Harry's  daughter, 
Alison  '87,  is  an  environmental  consultant  in 
Massachusetts.  Harry  and  his  wife,  Jean,  live 
in  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Domenic  E.  D'Eramo.  Millis,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  the  Boston 
office  of  Sveidrup  Corporation,  a  profes- 
sional SI  i\  ices  111  111  engaged  in  the  develop- 
ment. (l(Mi;ii,  ( (11 1  si  ruction,  and  operation  of 
capital  l.uiliiKs    111  his  new  position,  Dome- 
nic is  its[ji)iisil)lc  loi  dailv  ciperations  of  a 
staff  handling  comnuni.il,  iiidnsii  i.il,  insti- 
tutional, and  govern  nu  11 1. 1 1  |>i(i|i  i  is 
throughout  New  Engl.iiid   I  It  is  .i  icgisieitd 
professional  engineer  in  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (ASCE),  and  vice 
president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Enginetis  section  of  ASCE. 

Judith  Riley  Doherty  writes  that  she 
"lelunietl  with  gre.it  pride  to  the  campus  for 
mv  daughter.  Alison's.  M,i\  i^i.iclu.ition.  Her 
hnir  yeais  at  Bicmii  .illowtcl  us  i,.  visit  fre- 
quently with  Eleanor  Marks  Zexter  and  her 
husband,  Ron.  Alison  is  now  eiii|)liived  ,il 
Digital  in  Maynard,  Mass.  Our  d.iugliiti . 
Robin,  who  graduated  frtim  Siiiinions  in 
1984,  was  married  in  September.  My  hus- 
band, John,  and  yours  truly  are  still  working 
haid  running  Riley  Sausage  Company,  Inc." 
|udith  and  [ohn  live  in  Holvoke.  Mass. 

Susie  Langdon  Kass  s.i\s  ili.ii  she  and 


Ivy 

League 

Vacation 

Planning 

Guide 


We  think  we  can 
be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  planning 
your  next  vaca- 
tion. Listed  at 
right  are  advertis- 
ers offering  free 
bool<lets  or  bro- 
chures. All  you 
need  do  to  re- 
ceive this  nnaterial 
is  circle  the  corre- 
sponding numbers 
on  the  coupon 
and  return  it  to 
us.  We'll  do  the 
rest! 


1.  Afloat  in  France— there  is  nothing  quite  like 
floating  through  the  canals  of  France  aboard 
your  private  luxury  barge  Wonderful  vacation  for 
family  or  friends  Three  charming  staterooms  ac- 
commodate SIX  Weekly  charters  tVlay-Oct  Su- 
perb regional  food  and  wine  English-speaking 
crew  of  four  Spacious  salon,  sundeck,  six  bicy- 
cles, tennis  equipment,  mini-van  Circle  No  1. 

2.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad— luxury  travel  pro- 
gram exclusively  lor  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  other  distinguished  universities  Includes 
India,  Nepal,  Ceylon.  Borneo,  Sumatra,  South- 
east Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to 
Europe  Circle  No  2 


3.  Barbados — villa  and  spa  rental  in  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates,  Two  private  estates  in  ro- 
mantic setting  on  golf  course  near  ocean  One 
10-room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4  baths;  other  has 
2  bedrooms,  2  baths  Gazebo  for  outside  dining. 
50-foot  pool,  lighted  tennis  court,  indoor  racquet- 
ball,  whirlpool,  trampoline,  shuffleboard  Friendly 
staff  Great  for  small  corporate  meetings  David 
Lawson  (301)  770-5600,  weekdays  Circle  No  3 

4.  Bermuda— three  very  special  accommoda- 
tions—  Waterloo  House,  where  friendly  hospitali- 
ty awaits  you  in  a  peaceful  19th  Century  manor 
on  Pitts  Bay  Road  in  Hamilton;  Newstead.  a  dis- 
tinguished mansion  with  multi-terraced  accom- 
modations right  on  Hamilton  Harbour  in  Paget; 
and  Horizons,  a  25-acre  hilltop  estate  with  cot- 
tages overlooking  Coral  Beach  on  South  Shore 
Road  in  Paget  Circle  No  4 

5.  Cambridge  Beaches— Bermuda's  original 
cottage  colony  A  delightful  palm-fringed  resort 
comprising  32  finely  appointed  cottages  scat- 
tered over  25  breeze-swept  acres  of  the  loveliest 
part  of  the  Island  Choice  of  several  private 
beaches,  all  water  sports:  golf  and  tennis  nearby. 
Wonderful  meals  are  served  on  the  terrace 
above  Mangrove  Bay  Circle  No  5 

6.  Cliffdwellers  at  Tamarind  Bay— a  small 
country  inn's  friendly  atmosphere  with  the  facili- 
ties of  a  deluxe  resort  On  an  undiscovered,  un- 
spoiled tropical  isle.  Circle  No.  6. 

7.  High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club— Cash- 
iers, NC  A  country  inn  and  complete  resort  on 
1200  acres  at  3600  ft  in  the  Southern  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  18-hole,  par  71  golf  course. 
Tennis  Lake  Fishing  Sailing  Trails  Spectacular 
scenery.  Children's  program,  American  Plan. 
Modest  rates  April  1  to  Nov  1  Circle  No.  7 

8.  Lynn  Jachney  Charters — private  crewed 
yacht  charters  in  the  Caribbean,  New  England, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Virgin  Island  bareboat 
listing  also  available  Personalized  service  for  the 
perfect  sailing  vacation  for  you  and  your  party 
Circle  No,  8. 


9.  Lantana  Colony  Club— at  Bermuda's  famous 
Somerset  Bridge.  Incomparable  accommoda- 
tions in  charming  cottages,  superb  cuisine, 
swimming,  tennis.  Circle  No  9. 

10.  Pink  Beach— one  of  Bermuda's  finest  cot- 
tage colonies,  1 ,800  feet  of  ocean  front;  two 
private  natural  pink  sand  beaches  Breakfast 
prepared  in  your  deluxe  cottage,  gourmet  din- 
ners. Tennis  and  entertainment  Circle  No  10. 

11.  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Voyages— continue 
in  a  manner  of  travel  begun  in  1879  which  pro- 
vides access  in  style,  comfort  and  congenial 
company  to  fascinating  places  and  rewarding 
new  experiences  throughout  the  world,  many  be- 
yond reach  by  other  means  The  1988  schedule 
announcing  1 7  special  programs  is  available  on 
request.  Circle  No  11 

12.  Rockresorts,  the  natural— The  Boulders  in 
Arizona,  Jenny  Lake  Lodge,  Jackson  Hole  Lodge. 
Coulter  Bay  in  the  Grand  Tetons;  Woodstock  Inn 
and  Resort  in  Vermont,  Caneel  Bay  and  Caram- 
bola  Beach  in  US  Virgin  Islands,  Little  Dix  in 
British  Virgin  Islands  Send  for  information  Circle 
No  12 

13.  The  Bermuda  Collection— seven  of  Bermu- 
da's best  kept  secrets  where  pampering  guests 
is  still  a  fine  art  Seven  of  the  island's  finest  cot- 
tage colonies  and  small  hotels.  There's  no  better 
way  to  experience  Bermuda  Cambridge 
Beaches,  Glencoe,  Newstead,  Lantana  Colony 
Club,  Pompano  Beach  Club,  The  Reefs,  Stoning- 
ton  Beach.  For  a  free  color  brochure  call 
1-800-872-0872.  In  Mass  1-800-872-0871   Circle 
No  13. 

14.  The  Orchards— a  gracious  and  luxurious  inn 
in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  cultural  and  recreational 
center  of  The  Berkshires.  Indulge  yourself  with 
English  soap  and  lotions,  ycosefeather  and  down 
pillows,  antique  furnishings,  fireside  nightcaps, 
afternoon  tea  served  from  fine  silver,  impeccable 
service  and  superb  cuisine.  Conference  facilities 
and  special  weekend  plans  are  available,  3'/2 
hours  from  New  York,  3  hours  from  Boston.  Cir- 
cle No  14. 

15.  Trapp  Family  Lodge— a  little  of  Austria,  a 
lot  of  Vermont  X-Country  at  the  nation's  premier 
Touring  Center  on  1 .700  spectacular  acres  Al- 
pine ski  at  Mt.  Mansfield  nearby.  Balconied  bed- 
rooms and  fireside  livlngroom  lounges.  Ski  pack- 
ages available.  1-800-826-7000.  Trapp  Family 
Lodge,  Stowe,  VT  05672.  Circle  No.  15 

16.  Windermere  Island  Club— is  a  very  special 
hideaway  on  a  private  island,  only  a  bridge  away 
from  Eleuthera.  It  is  surrounded  by  five  miles  of 
unspoiled  sandy  beaches  and  offers  a  holiday 
that  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  rush  of  every- 
day life.  The  unhurried  tempo,  genuine  friendli- 
ness of  the  people  and  high  standard  of  service 
give  the  Club  a  unique  atmosphere  Circle  No, 
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her  husband,  Sid,  are  busy  with  local  politics, 
particularly  land-use  issues  and  non-smokers 
rights.  Susie  works  part-iiinc  as  a  children's 
swimming  instructor  and  i|uartcrly  brochure 
production  manager.  She  also  enjoys  teach- 
ing Scottish  counlry  dancing  two  days  a 
week  and  doing  volunteer  work.  Phil,  19,  is  a 
student  at  City  College  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Margaret,  18,  who  just  graduated  from 
Lowell  High  Sch<X)l,  is  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 
Susie  and  Sid  live  in  San  Francisco. 

Alan  H.  Leader  has  been  appointed  a 
commissioner  on  the  Wayne  (N.J.)  Town- 
ship Master  Plan  Advisory  Committee.  His 
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villa  and  Spa  rental  In  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates 

Two  completely  private  estates  in  romantic 
compound  on  golf  course  near  ocean.  One 
10  room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4  baths; 
another  has  2  bedrooms,  2  baths.  Gazebo  for 
outside  dining,  50-f1.  pool,  lighted  tennis 
court,  indoor  air-conditioned  racquetball 
court,  whirlpool,  championship  billiards,  ping 
pong,  trampoline  and  shuffleboard.  Outdoor 
racquetball  and  basketball  court  soon  to  be 
completed.  Friendly  staff  including  butler, 
housekeeper,  cook,  maids  and  laundress 

Also  great  environment  for  small  corporate 
meetings  Elite,  Exceptional,  Exciting! 
David  Lawson  (301)  770-5600 
Weekdays  9  to  5 


PC   Box  311.  Charleslown.  MA  02929 
Reservations  (617)  262-3654 


wife,  Bernice,  is  an  art  consultant  specializ- 
ing in  both  corporate  and  private  collections 
and  works  out  of  their  home  at  7  Notting- 
ham Rd.,  Wayne  07470.  Iheir  daughter, 
Anne  '89,  "is  loving  Brown  and  Providence 
so  much  that  she  spent  the  simimer  working 
for  WBRU  " 

Gerald  R.  Levine,  Cedarhurst,  N.Y., 
writes  that  his  daughter,  Jodi  Levine  Aver- 
gun  '84,  has  graduated  magtia  rum  laude 
from  Brooklyn  College  Law  .School  and  is 
working  lor  the  New  York  C;ity  law  firm  of 
Sherelf  and  Freedman.  He  adds:  "The  As- 
sociated Alumni  VISA  card  (Fleet  National 
Bank)  that  I  introducted  to  Brown  has  been 
exceptionally  well  supported  by  the  alumni 
and  revenue  received  is  exceeding  all  pro- 
jections. Therefore,  additional  cardholder 
benefits  may  be  forthcoming." 

Anne  Walter  Lowenthal,  New  York 
City,  continues  to  teach,  write,  and  lecture 
about  Dutch  and  Flemish  seventeenth- 
century  art.  Her  hooV.,  Joachim  Wtewael  and 
Dutch  Mannerism  (Davaco),  was  published  in 
1986.  "I'm  working  with  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  loan 
of  Rembrandt's  Holy  Family  with  Angels  from 
the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad  this  fall,"  she 
writes.  "My  two  children  are  both  in  gradu- 
ate school.  Annie  (Barnard  '84)  has  com- 
pleted her  first  year  at  Cornell  veterinary 
school,  and  James  (Yale  '85)  has  finished  his 
first  year  in  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson." 

Lois  Hammersberg  Lowry's  newest 
book.  Rnhhlr  Stnrkn  (Houghton  Mifflin),  was 
the  i'.IS"  wiTHRi  (il  the  Boston  Globe/Horn 
Book  Aw.ird  for  fiction. 

Donald  MacKenzie,  Acton,  Mass.,  is 
director  of  marketing  and  technology  for 
New  England  Telephone  Company.  He 
recently  was  elected  to  another  term  as 
moderator  of  the  town  of  Acton. 

James  F.  and  Sally  Cameron  Mello  are 
living  on  their  farm  in  rural  Virginia, 
"growing  Christmas  trees,  vegetables,  and 
mushrooms.  Our  children,  Jeanne  '80,  Craig 
'82,  Frank  '81,  and  Roger  (University  of 
Virginia  '87),  have  all  left  home.  We  have 
four  wonderful  grandchildren  and  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains." 
James  retired  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  the  spring,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
government  service.  "We  are  very  fortu- 
nate," James  adds. 

Dr.  P.  Vincent  Picchione  is  president 
of  Picchione  Orthopaedic  Medical  Ciroup, 
I.ld.,  and  Palm  Springs  (C.ilil.)  Sports  Medi- 
(inc-Physical  Therapy.  He  is  the  team  phy- 
sician for  a  local  junior  college  and  medical 
sports  consultant  for  several  other  schools 
and  athletic  programs.  As  a  past  president  of 
the  Catholic  School  Board,  Vincent  was  in- 
strumental in  building  a  $1.1 -million  multi- 
purpose building  and  gymnasium  for  St. 
riuics.rs  Sdiool.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
liiiHl-i.iiMTii;  (oiiunillii-  lor  the  Barkra  Si- 

iii  w  I  lull!  I  enter,  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
dindois  of  the  Palm  Springs  Savings  Bank. 
Vin(cni  also  writes  that  he  has  attended  ten 
baseball  fantasy  camps,  with  the  Cubs,  Phil- 
lies, and  Cardinals,  for  those  over  the  age  of 


John  J.  (Jack)  Roach,  El  Cajon,  C:alif., 
writes  that  his  voungcst  son,  Jason,  began 
his  freshiii.ui  year  .it  Broun  this  fall. 

l)i    Alan  S.  Rcsenberg  li.is  moved  his 
caidiolcigv  pi.KtKf  lidsci  Ki  liis  home  in 
Great  Ncxk,  N."*'.  His  son,  David,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
daughter,  Jill,  two  years  after  graduating 
from  Tufts,  is  working  in  advertising  in  New 
York  City.  Alan's  wife,  Anita,  works  as  a 
travel  agent  and  "has  begun  to  join  me 
playing  golf." 

Jack  Selig,  Harrison,  N.Y.,  says  that  his 
son,  John,  a  1986  graduate  of  Choate,  is 
class  of  '90  at  Brown.  His  daughter,  Kathryn 
(Choate  '8.3),  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in 
May.  "My  wife,  Marilyn,  went  back  to  school 
when  the  children  went  away  to  school  and 
graduated  from  New  York  University  Law 
School  in  1984.  She  is  an  associate  at  Battle 
Fowler  in  New  York  City.  I'm  a  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  real  estate  firm  of  Helmsley- 
Spear,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City." 

Dion  W.J.  Shea,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  was 
married  on  Dec.  31  to  Elizabeth  M.  Siaba, 
who  will  retain  her  maiden  name.  Elizabeth 
works  for  the  Cooperative  Extension  in 
Nassau  County,  L.I.  Dion's  son,  Dion,  Jr.,  is  ' 
a  senior  at  Boston  University,  where  he  is       . 
majoring  in  mechanical  engineering.  His 
daughter,  Nancy,  is  a  junior  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco  and  a  psychology  ma- 
jor. Dion  is  still  with  the  American  Institute 
of  Physics  in  New  York  City,  where  he  serves 
as  manager  of  the  education  division  and 
executive  director  of  the  Society  of  Physics 
Students  and  of  Sigma  Pi  Sigma,  an  honor 
society  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
physics  students. 

Martin  Wolman  writes:  "I  am  enjoying 
living  and  working  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)   i 
area  with  my  wife,  Jean  (Callahan)  '59.  I  am  i 
a  partner  in  Day,  Berry  &  Howard,  a  law 
firm  with  offices  in  Hartford,  Stamford,  and 
Boston.  Jean  is  a  special  education  teacher  at 
the  Gengras  Center  of  St.  Joseph's  College 
in  West  Hartford.  Our  youngest  son,  Scott, 
is  in  high  school.  Our  son,  Brett,  is  a  junior 
at  Trinity  College  in  Hartford.  Bart  and         ' 
Koren  graduated  in  1986.  That  resulted  in 
our  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of  time  on  the 
Brown  campus  in  recent  years.  This  May,  I 
accompanied  Jean  to  a  Chattertock  reunion. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  continued  visits  to    . 
Providence,  which  I  am  more  fond  of  than    ; 
during  my  college  years,  and  to  our  .SOih 


y'^  y^  James  Turner  Johnson,  author  of 
■    \l    I  ^"fks  on  the  'just  war  tradition," 
kJ  V-/  examines  the  "peace  issue"  in  his 
new  book.  The  Quest  for  Peace,  published  in     ; 
July  by  Princeton  University  Press.  Accord- 
ing to  advance  publicity  from  the  publisher,  ' 
the  book  looks  at  three  traditions  of  pacifism 
that  encompass  two  thousand  years  of 
Western  society.  In  addition  to  the  period  of 
early  Christianity,  the  work  discusses 
pacifism  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renais- 
sance-Reformation era,  the  age  of  Enlight- 
enment, and  the  era  of  modern  war  from 
the  Napoleonic  wars  to  the  present  period  of 
"nuclear  pacifism."  Professor  of  religion  and 
associate  in  the  graduate  department  of  po- 


litical  science  at  Rutgers,  James  is  the  author 
of  four  previous  books  on  war  and  peace. 

Mark  J.  Rosenberg  and  Barbara  G. 
Lissy  announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
daughter,  Ruth  Lissy  Rosenberg,  on  June 
25.  They  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Margaret  Steinhaus  Sheppe  (see  Bea- 
trice Bloomingdale  Steinhaus  'Ti). 

/"^    -|    Nancy  Sherer  Kapstein  received  a 
jr\    I    second  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
\J  J-   May  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's European  Division.  She  majored  in  art 
history  and  studied  at  the  university's  branch 
in  Brussels,  where  she  lives.  Nancy  and  her 
husband,  Jonathan,  traveled  to  Maryland's 
main  European  campus  at  Heidelberg, 
where  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  gradu- 
ating class  of  800.  Jonathan  won  another 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  Ainerica  award  in 
April.  He  was  the  lead  byline  on  a  Business 
Week  article  tracing  the  finances  of  the  Iran- 
Iraq  War,  which  earned  honorable  mention 
in  the  category  of  Best  Magazine  Article  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Jonathan  is  Business  Week's 
regional  bureau  chief  in  Brussels. 

/'^  (^  Nancy  Frazier  Herman,  Coopers- 
r~V  ^  town,  N.Y.,  received  a  master  of 

V-/  *^  science  degree  in  counseling  from 
State  University  of  New  York  College  at 
Oneonta  and  is  doing  an  internship  in  mar- 
riage and  family  therapy  at  the  Onondaga 
Pastoral  Counseling  Center  in  Syracuse.  She 
has  three  children:  Peter  Freehafer  '86, 
Susie  (Stanford  '88),  and  Lisa  (Northfield 
Mount  Hermon  '87). 

/^  A  Peter  T.  LeClair,  Wayne,  Pa.,  has 
y^/ I  been  appointed  senior  vice  presi- 
V-/  A  dent  and  chief  financial  officer  at 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
one  of  the  CIGNA  companies. 

David  J.  (Huey)  L'Herault  and  Reid 
Schumutz  finished  second  in  a  seventy-five- 
teain  field  at  the  Youngstown  Country  Club 
Member-Guest  Golf  Tournament  held  in 
July.  "A  good  time  was  had  by  all,"  they 
report,  and  they  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  round  with  readers.  David 
lives  in  Vedra  Beach,  Fla.,  and  Reid  is  a  res- 
ident of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Susan  Herron  Sibbet,  San  Francisco, 
writes  that  she  is  writing  her  third  book  of 
poetry.  Her  second.  Under  Suspicion  of  Sisters, 
was  published  in  the  summer  of  1986  by 
White  Mountain  Press.  Susan  also  works  in 
California's  Poet  in  the  Schools  program. 

/~^  ta^  Donald  L.  Carcieri  has  been  pro- 
1^  r~\  inoted  to  executive  vice  president 

\_J  K^  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
Ckjokson  America.  He  has  been  employed  by 
Cookson  since  1983  and  has  held  the  posi- 
tions of  vice  president,  sector  president  (base 
metals),  vice  president  for  corporate  devel- 
opment, and  president  of  SIGNA,  Inc.  As 
chief  operating  officer,  Donald  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  operating  sectors  of  Cook- 
son,  which  includes  ceramics  and  chemicals, 
metals  and  equipment,  precious  metals,  base 
metals,  and  plastics.  The  company  is  based 
in  Providence.  Prior  to  joining  Cookson,  he 
was  a  corporate  officer  in  the  banking  in- 


dustry. He  lives  in  East  Greenwich,  R.I.,  with 
his  wife,  Suzanne,  and  their  four  children. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Virgadamo's  daughter, 
Sarah  Jane,  graduated  magna  cuin  laude 
from  Wheaton  College  in  May.  An  honor 
student,  she  created  her  own  major — studio 
art/biology.  She  is  working  at  the  Widener 
Library  at  Harvard  as  a  bio-artist.  Paul,  Jr., 
attended  the  Great  Woods  summer  pro- 
gram, a  Wheaton  College-sponsored  study 
session  that  combines  the  visual  arts  with 
drama,  music,  and  dance.  "With  Wheaton 
going  co-ed,  Paul,  Jr.,  can  attend  if  he 
chooses  not  to  be  the  third  generation  on 
both  sides  of  the  family  to  attend  Brown, " 
Paul  writes.  Paul  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  live  in 
Rehoboth,  Mass. 

Madeline  Meyers  Wilker,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  is  one  of  seventy  winners  of  the 
first  Women's  National  Book  Association's 
(WNBA)  Book  Women  Awards.  The 
awards,  called  "Bookies,"  honor  women  who 
have  made  a  "difference  in  bringing  authors 
and  their  readers  together."  Celebrating 
WNBA's  seventieth  anniversary  and  the 
Library  of  Congress's  "Year  of  the  Reader, " 
the  awards  will  be  presented  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  on  Oct.  29.  Madeline  is 
the  co-founder  of  Kar-Ben  Copies,  Inc., 
located  in  Rockville. 

/"*  /~^  John  M.  Delehanty,  New  York 
f'~\l'~V  City,  co-founder  of  the  law  firm  of 
\J\J  Parker  Auspitz  Neesemann  & 
Delehanty,  P.C.,  announces  the  merger  of 
that  firm  with  Moriison  &  Foerster,  a 
300-lawyer,  California-based  corporate  law 
firm.  Founded  in  1977,  Parker,  Aupitz  has 
twenty-two  lawyers,  eighteen  of  whom  are 
litigators.  Four  lawyers  practice  general  cor- 
porate, sports,  and  entertainment  law. 

Robert  V.  Dewey,  Jr.,  a  partner  with 
the  Peoria,  III.,  law  firm  of  Heyl,  Royster, 
Voelker  &  Allen,  is  the  author  of  "Remedies 
for  Noncompliance,"  a  chapter  in  the  1987 
edition  of  Illinois  Civil  Discovery  Practice,  to  be 
published  by  the  Illinois  Institute  for  Con- 
tinuing Legal  Education.  Robert  is  the  pres- 
ident-elect of  the  Illinois  Association  of  De- 
fense Trial  Counsel,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  chairinan  of  the  Peoria 
County  Bar  Association  Courts  and  Proce- 
duies  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Bar  Association,  Illinois  Society 
of  Trial  Lawyers,  and  Federation  of  Insur- 
ance and  Corporate  Counsel.  He  lives  in 
Peoria. 

/~\  ^^  Marilyn  Friedman  Hoffman  ('71 

1^     /  A.M.)  and  her  husband,  Alan, 
\j   i    announce  the  birth  of  Elena  B. 
Hoffman.  Their  son,  Adam,  is  3.  Marilyn 
has  been  appointed  director  of  The  Carrier 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Manchester,  N.H.,  effective 
Jan.  I.  Until  then,  she  will  continue  as  cura- 
tor of  the  gallery.  Marilyn,  Alan,  and  their 
children  live  in  Londonderry,  N.H. 

t~*  C^  J°^'  ^'  ^^""^'*  married  Patricia  J. 
r~vN^  Rosendale  on  June  16.  Their 
WL-/  address  is  907  Sixth  St.  S.W., 

Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

Ralph  A.  Harris  has  been  promoted  to 

vice  president-business  development  at  The 


handwoven  rugs  ^ 

ientals  •  kilims  •  dhurries  ^ 
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I  decor  international  I 


Gel  200  pages  of  color  photographs  custom  platis 
design  tips  and  planninj^  grids,  all  for  ]ust  $!0  00  Write 
or  call  toll  free  and  use  MasterCard  or  VISA 


1-800-426-0536 


ALindal  Cedar  Homes 


CLASSIFIED 


For  sale 


SNOWBIRD,  UTAH:  Timesharing  condo- 
minium Christmas  week  for  sale  at  this  5-star 
ski  resort.  Sleeps  12  with  full  kitchen,  3  bath- 
rooms, and  fireplace.  Exchange  privileges  at 
Alia  and  with  Interval  International  Vacation 
Exchange.  Call  (617)  862-1886  evenings. 


Services 


APPLYING  TO  COLLEGES?  Lei  a  consultant 
1k-1|)  vour  son  or  daughter  choose  wisely,  do 
the  job  right.  Former  leather,  professor,  dean, 
inmost    Princeton  grad.  Dodge  Johnson 
'_> I, -i  (.47.6755. 

TOP  EDITOR  will  evaluate  and  edit  your 
hciion.  non-fiction,  corporate  or  academic 
project.  Jerry  Gross,  Gross  Associates,  63 
(;rand  Street,  Croton-on-Hudson,  NY.  (914) 
271-8705. 

Vacation  Rentals 

CONDO  NETWORK  -  Chotisc  from  the 
world's  finest  resort  condominiums  and  villas 
throughout  the  continental  United  States, 
Hawaii,  Australia,  Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean. 
All  major  ski  areas.  For  reservations  call 
1-800-237-0192. 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE.  Villa  overlooking 
sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Weekly,  monthly.  Harri- 
son, 15  Constitution  Hill.  Providence,  R.l. 
02904. 


THE  CLASSES 


(ju.ikci  Oals  Cx)inpany  in  Chicago.  He 
joiiK-cl  Quaker  in  1985  alter  seven  years  al 
Prexel  Burnhani  Uimberi,  Ii:i..  in  llie  cor- 
piiiale  Imante  area,  and  seven  years  with 
Bankers  Trust  C(inip::ny 

John  H.  Schiering  joined  Kron  Choco- 
laticr.  Inc.,  New  \'ork  (aiy,  as  president  in 
May.  His  wife.  Madclaine.  and  their  two 
sons.  Michael  and  Daniel,  live  on  New  York 
C:ilvs  Ro.,,evell  Islan<l. 

William  B.  Spillman,  Jr.,  C^hailoiie. 
Vt..  has  been  pronioletl  to  director  of  le- 
search.  repoiiiii'.;  m  the  division  president, 
at  the  iiiNii  unu m  v\>i( ms  division  of  the 
lleriules   \iMi.,|i,m  (  mnpany  in  Vcr- 
1,'eiuies,  \i    ll<-  luis  .iJMt  recently  been  ap- 
|)ointed  an  actjmict  professor  in  the  com- 
puter science  and  electrical  engineering 
department  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
Burlington.  Bill  writes:  "It  is  very  rare  to  be 
,ible  to  combine  a  job  in  high  technology 
with  a  rural  lifestyle  in  a  beautiful  setting  as 
I  have  been  able  to  do  here  in  Vermont. 
Adding  to  that  the  rewards  of  being  able  to 
tc.uli  courses  at  the  university  level  makes 
iTic  led  fortunate  indeed." 
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Thomas  R.  Nichols  was  one  of 

lliiitvsix  F.niorv  University  faculty 
riuriibris  .lu.udcd  tenure,  effec- 
pt,  1     I  hi. ni.iv,  uIhi  received  his  Ph.D. 
si(il(iL;\  liiiin  ll.iiv.irdin  1974,  was 
iiiil  1(1  .issue  i.iic   |iii>lcssor  nf  physiol- 
(    Vi.is  .11,  .issisi.iiil  piolrss.ir  at  the 
si(\  <,l  W.islnni^ioii  luloir  his  Emory 
itnuni,  .is,issis(,uil  ni,,l,-ssnr,  in  1983. 


^  /^  Robert  A.  Clifford,  his  wife, 
/  I    I  Paula,  and  Robbie  •'()4:-'"  an- 
/     v/  nounce  the  birth  of  Katherinc  on 
.\pril  17.  Robert  and  Paula  are  still  teaching 
in  Norwood,  Mass..  and  summering  on  Cape 
Cod. 

James  (Mac)  Larson.  San  Diego,  Calif., 
writes:  "Now  that  I  am  board  certified  in 
emergency  medicine,  I  am  looking  for 
something  else  to  do.  Contact  me  with  any 
ideas." 

David  W.  Rehm  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  at  Hospice  Care  of  Rhode 
Island,  located  in  Providence.  He  was  previ- 
ously associate  director  of  the  Kent  County 
(R.I.)  M,-nl,.l  llcalll.Centci.  !1,,m,1  is,l,.„i- 


.\h( 
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the  .\. 
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of  the  Mem. il  liclih   \ssn,i.ii ,  1),,M,I  hv, 

in  Warren,  R  I 

Dr.  Robert  SUraak  (75  M.D.)  and  his 
wife,  Diane.  :inM<>un(e  the  birth  of  twin 

d.uiglncis.  Ain.uid.i  ni/.,lHil.  ,ind  Christin 
1)1. Ml, I.  n„  |,nu-  'J'l  111  I  MS    \i,-4,lrs.  Bob  is  a 


lamily 


Manna  del  Kc\.  C.ihl.,  uhi 
makes  their  home. 

Daniel  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Atlanta,  is 
vice  president-personnel  of  the  four-state 
.Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  at  its 
Atlanta  headquarters.  He  began  his  career 
with  South  Central  Bell  in  Birmingham  in 
1978  as  an  attorney  and  later  uioved  to 
60     A  I  &  Is  public  affairs  offiie  in  Washing- 


ion.  D.C.  Before  joining  .Southern  Bell  in 
I98().  he  was  a  regidalorv  lawyer  with  its 
parent  company,  BellSouth  ('oi  poration. 
Daniel  is  a  member  nl  I  c.kU  i  ship  .\tlanta 
andtheboardofelhus.il  iliciix  ol  Atlanta. 
He  serves  on  the  exeiuiive  c<iniiiiiiiee  of  the 
board  of  directois  of  .Alliance  Theatre  and 
the  advi.sory  board  of  the  Atlanta  Legal  Aid 
.Society.  Before  his  association  with  Bell 
companies.  Daniel  was  in  private  law  prac- 
tice in  .Atlanta  after  serving  as  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Alabama. 

Patricia  Truman  Olowinski.  Boise. 
Idaho,  has  been  cenUT  diniim  ol  (he 
Northgate  Tutortime  Childi.irr  1  eanniig 
Center  for  a  year.   I  he  center's  enrollinenl  is 
ninety-four  infants,  preschoolers,  and 
school-age  children.  Pat  has  two  children  of 
her  own:  Mark,  7,  and  Kate,  5.  "We're  all 
doing  great  in  Boise.  Idaho, "  she  adds. 

^J  -|     Robert  G.  Flanders,  Jr..  announc- 
/      I     es  the  fornKilion  of  .i  new  law 
/      J.   practice.  Kl.indcTs  .^L-  Mcdeiros, 
Providence.   The  fu  in  h.is  ihrec  p.irtners: 
Matthew  F.  Medeiros  li7.  Jeffrey  C. 
Schreck  '73,  and  Bob.  All  thiee  of  the  firm's 
lawyers  were  formerly  partners  and  associ- 
ates at  Edwards  &  Angcll.  The  new  firm  will 
concentrate  on  corporate  and  commercial 
litigation.  Bob  lives  in  Barrington,  R.I. 

Mark  P.  Worcester,  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
is  employed  as  an  attorney  in  Alaska's  De- 
partment of  Law.  working  on  oil,  gas,  and 
mining  luatters.  "I  am  pleased  to  report  my 
recent  marriage  to  .April  Cook,  and  the 
more  recent  birth  of dui  hrs(  child.  Fiona 
Rose  Worcester,"  M.iik  wilics      \l.iska,  my 
job,  my  marriage,  and  rn\  child  .ne  all  excit- 
ing and  wonderful." 

^^  ^~^  Steven  Majeski,  West  Hartfoid, 
/     ^  Conn.,  has  been  named  counsel  in 
/    iH^  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group's 
law  department.  He  joined  The  Hartford  in 
1981.  As  counsel,  he  is  responsible  for  tax 
issues  in  the  property-casualty  and  invest- 
ment areas. 

^  Cy  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hansen,  Jr.,  left 
/  /^  Stanford  Medical  Center  to  be- 
/  %^  come  a  partner  with  Redding 
Ancsthesiolc)i;\  Assoc  i.iics  in  Palo  Cedro, 
Calif.  He  wnics  ili.ii  lu  h.is  ten  acres  with 
mountain  mc\cs.  .hhI  msihus  are  welcome. 
His  address  is  :i\::,:',l  W  illoa  Ln.,  Palo  Cedro 
96073. 

This  report  was  sent  by  Louis  H.  Os- 
trach.  Woodland,  Calif.:  "The  past  two  years 
have  been  somewhat  unusual  but  immensely 
satisfying  for  me.  A  delay  and  subsequent 
(lit  in  my  NIH  grant  forced  me  to  choose 


elwc 


the 


laiui  .umI  luLiiiH   ilu   |,niii,,M,. lie- provider 
for  nu  d.iughlei  and  ailing  iiiollier-in-law. 
Clearly,  hospice  and  child  caie  are  among 
the  most  rewarding  and  least  paid  of  pro- 
fessions. Subsequently,  I  spent  time  learning 
farming  and  construction  techniques  at  a 
friend's  pistachio  farm,  working  with  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  law  in  my  county's  pro- 
bation department,  and  leac  hing  medical 
terminology  lo  comi  ic|)orilng  students  who 


will  earn  more  in  their  first  year  out  than  I 
ever  did  in  my  twelve  years  of  academic  re- 
search. Oh  well    M\  ;)llenipls  to  break  into      , 
the  private  sec  loi   ic  siilud  in  ,in  appoiiii- 

mentaslhe  nscnch  diu. il  ihe  I  lean       , 

Research  Foniid.iiioii  ol  S.k  i.imento.  ,\s  i 

such,  I  am  guiding  our  staff  in  basic  and 
clinical  studies  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  j 
of  athero.sderotic  coronary  artery  disease.  I  ". 
am  also  Ic.iiiiing  the  marketing  and  promo-  , 
tioiial  skills  R-,|iiiic(l  lor  the  operation  of  a  \ 
non-pidlii  ori;.iiii/.ilion." 

Jeffrey  C.  Schreck  (see  Robert  G.  \ 

Flanders,  Jr.  '71 ).  j 

^^     A   Pamela  Constable  h.is  been  j 
J  /I   named  diplomatic  correspondent  j 
#       JL  for  the  Boston  Globe.  After  four  1 
years  as  the  paper's  Latin  American  corre-  j 
spondent,  she  will  now  cover  U.S.  foreign  i 
policy  and  be  based  in  the  Globe's  Washing- 
ton bureau.  Her  husband.  Arturo  Valen-  i 
zuela,  was  recently  named  director  of  Latin  j 
American  studies  at  Georgetown  University.  ] 
Pam  is  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Editors  of  this  magazine.  ' 
Dr.  Jay  Fleitman  is  practicing  pulmo-  | 
nary  medicine  in  Northampton.  Mass.  He  | 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Lou  Stuart,  had  their 
second  child,  Zachary,  in  April.  Their  first  < 
child, Jessica,  2'/o,  "is  a  real  pip.  Before  having  ! 
children,  we  traveled  extensively,  including  J 
trips  to  Peru,  Ecuador.  Mexico.  Yugoslavia, 
Egypt,  and  Kenya.  Those  days  are  over.  I'd 
love  to  hear  from  my  old  classmates.  I'm  at  ; 
15  High  Meadow  Rd.,  Florence.  Mass. 
OlObO." 

^^  f^  Jan  Blacher  writes  to  say  that  'Los  , 
/  r^  Angeles  lacks  the  charm  of  Provi-  i 
I  \J  dence.  but  my  husband,  Bruce  L.  i 
Baker  '62.  and  I  are  probably  here  to  stay. 
We  have  just  had  a  baby  boy.  Alexander  Lee  < 
Baker,  on  Feb.  10.  The  taxpayers  of  Call-  ) 
fornia  should  be  pleased  to  know  that  all  of  ) 
our  writing,  research,  and  teaching  activities  1 
have  been  suspended  in  order  to  learn  ^ 

diaper  changing,  toy  playing,  and  to  work  , 
on  the  translation  of  goo  and  gaa."  Both  Jan  ' 
and  Bruce  are  tenured  faculty  members  at  I 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside.  In  .\ 
August,  they  moved  to  1 1 1  North  Irving  f 
Blvd..  Los  Angeles  90001.  Classmates  are  i 
encoui.iijccl  1(1  vMiic-  or  diop  in  anytime.  .^ 
David  R.  Krimm  h.is  iccepted  the  po-  j 
sition  of  director  ol  slialegit  planning  for  I 
Charles  .Schwab  &  Company.  In  this  newly-  ^ 
created  post,  David  will  be  mapping  out  the 
enterprise's  major  opportunities  for  growth  j 
over  the  next  five  years.  He  will  remain  in  | 
San  Francisco.  I 
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I  liidgc  Jesse  S. 
oiiiic-d  111  July  to  a 
.)kl.i.)  special  dis- 
liisi  lil.ick  ludgeon 
h  III  siMccii  years. 


Tulsa's  district  court  Ih m  h  ii 
Jesse  became  a  munic  ip.il  |ii(l-(   in  |une 
1986.  He  worked  four-.iiicl-.i-h.ill  \cMrsasan 
assistant  district  attorney,  prosecuting  felo- 
ny, misdemeanor,  and  traffic  cases. 

Dr.  Dan  Harrop.  Providence,  medical 
director  of  the  East  Bay  Mental  Health 
Center  in  Barrington,  R.I..  h.is  been  pro- 


moled  to  clinical  assistant  professor  of  psy- 
chiatry and  huinan  behavior  in  Brown's 
Program  in  Medicine.  Dan  is  also  president 
of  the  class  of  1976.  and  was  recently  elected 
one  of  the  fifteen  grand  trustees  of  Sigma 
Chi  Fraternity  at  the  fraternity's  annual 
convention  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

Robert  MacLeod  (see  Jennifer  Shire- 
ling  li)). 

Thomas  E.  Rothman  is  executive  vice 
president  and  assistant  to  Columbia  Pictures 
president  and  CEO  David  Picker.  Thomas 
previously  practiced  entertainment  law  with 
the  New  York  City  firm  of  Frankfurt,  Gar- 
bus,  Klein  &  Selz,  where  he  represented, 
among  others,  Kathleen  Turner,  Al  Pacino, 
and  Richard  Gere.  Thomas's  motion  picture 
experience  involves  co-producing  Jim  Jar- 
musch's  feature,  Down  By  Law,  and  acting  as 
associate  producer  of  the  independentlv- 
made  feature.  Candy  Mounttim. 

^^  ^^  W.M.  Barnstone  ainiounces  his 
/       /   marriage  in   1  eiT\  S(  hiniek  (Yale 

tended  the  wedding,  indiKiiiig  Ciantor  Jack 
Chomsky,  who  was  also  co-olhciant.  Terry 
was  recently  elected  partner  at  the  New 
York  law  firm  of  Paul,  Weiss,  where  she 
works  in  the  corporate  department.  W.M.  is 
associate  director,  Asia-Pacific  of  AIG  Over- 
seas Finance,  the  foreign  investment  arm  of 
American  International  Group.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  be  involved  with  joint  ventures  and 
start-up  investments  in  Asia.  W.M.  and  Ter- 
ry live  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  N.Y. 

Laurie  Emerson  Samuelson  and  her 
husband,  Roland,  have  moved  fiom  North 
Palm  Beach,  Fla..  to  Clarlsbad.  Calif  'We 
enjoy  southern  California  and  aie  both 
competitive  iriathletes.  Roland  is  a  market- 
ing applications  manager  for  a  computer 
company  in  north  San  Diego.  I'm  a  'house 
manager'  at  the  present  time,  and  preparing 
to  compete  in  the  Ironnian  Triathlon  this 
fall.  Our  address  is  939  Melaleuca  Ave..  Apt. 
K.  Carlsbad  92009." 
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David  Hahn.  Boston,  and  his 
musical  group,  Boston  Renais- 


sance Ensemble,  based  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston 
where  he  is  a  faculty  member,  won  the  1987 
Young  Recording  Artist  Award  sponsored 
by  Aevia  Productions  in  Kansas  C:ity.  The 
award,  won  from  a  field  of  400  entries 
— soloists  and  ensembles  of  all  types  repre- 
senting ten  countries — will  allow  the  Boston 
Renaissance  Ensemble  to  make  a  recording 
this  fall  as  well  as  provide  a  management 
contract.  Future  plans  for  the  group  include 
a  world  premiere  performance  of  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  composer  )ohn  Harbison's 
Moment-.  „f  Visum  during  the  1987-88  season. 

William  McQuade  graduated  in  May 
from  the  L'niversitv  ol  L'tah  College  of  Law, 
after  which  he  took  a  week's  break  in  Ha- 
waii. "What  a  paradise,"  he  writes.  "Then  my 
wife,  Caroline,  my  daughter,  Ginny.  and 
myself  moved  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I  was 
not  only  fortunate  to  get  a  job,  but  1  got  an 
interesting  one.  1  am  working  as  an  associate 
attornev  in  the  intellectual  property  depart- 
nienl  (patents,  trademarks,  copyrights)  of  a 


large  Grand  Rapids  firm." 

Brad  Sachs  is  the  director  of  The  Fa- 
ther Center,  a  clinic  and  resource  exchange 
in  Columbia,  Md.,  designed  for  individuals 
who  would  like  to  explore  more  fully  the 
process  of  being  and  becoming  a  father.  The 
(linii,  uhiili  opened  ils  doors  in  September, 
is  ihc  (Mih  cfiitcT  HI  ilie  Mid-Atlantic  region 
(l('\()(e(l  exdusivih  to  addressing  the  con- 
cerns and  interests  ol  lathers. 

The  Father  Center  offers  individual, 
marital,  and  family  therapy  services,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  workshops  on  fathering  and 
family  issues.  The  center  also  sponsors  a 
lecture  series  focusing  on  the  role  of  fathers 
in  contemporary  society,  and  houses  a  li- 
brary of  popular  and  professional  literature 
relevant  to  fathers. 

Sachs,  who  received  his  Ph.D.  in  1983 
from  the  University  of  Maryland.  College 
Park,  is  a  clinical  psychologist  specializing  in 
psvchotheiapv  around  family  issues.  He  has 
written  numerous  articles  on  child  and  adult 
developnient  for  popular  and  scholarly 
joiniials.  and  has  completed  .several  longi- 
tudinal research  studies  on  fathers.  Sachs  is 
the  author  of  three  books.  The  Expectant  Fa- 
ther's Workbook,  Too  Much  in  the  Son,  and 
Milkman:  A  Son  Becomes  a  Father. 

Sara  Stuart  and  Fred  Rosenberg  (RISD 
'76)  were  married  on  April  26  at  Federal 
Hall  in  New  York  City.  Many  friends  from 
Brown  joined  in  celebrating  the  wedding. 
"We  danced  the  evening  away  to  the  music 
of  Jeanne  O'Connor  and  the  Swing  Express. 
Fred  is  a  film  editor  and  I  head  a  small  video 
training  and  production  companv,"  writes 
Sara. 

^^  /^  Richard  Schlesinger  is  directing 
J   \_J  Iciui  half-hour  episodes  of 
/     %^  'Crossbow:  The  Adventures  of 
Williani   1  ell'  in  the  south  of  France.  He  has 
been  in  France  for  over  a  year,  producing 
thirty  episodes  of  the  action-adventure  series 
lor  international  television.  He  also  pro- 
duced two  niade-lbr-television  movies  for 
syndication,  one  shot  on  location  in  Kenya, 
and  the  other  in  Lyon,  France.  Some  of 
Richard's  other  recent  credits  include  Croco- 
dile Dundee.  Street  Smart,  and  Tales  from  the 
Daiksule.  He  expects  to  be  back  in  New  York 
sometime  in  December. 

Jennifer  Shireling  and  Robert  Mac- 
Leod '76  announce  the  birth  on  July  4  of 
Laura  Adams  MacLeod.  They  live  in  Rve. 
N.Y. 

Steve  Spruth  and  Frances  Durkin  were 
married  last  June  in  a  ceremony  attended  by 
many  Brown  alumni.  Music  was  provided  by 
Jeanne  O'Conner  '78  of  'Johnny  and  the 
l.unc  lucineiies "  fame.  Steve  and  Frances 
Mio\e(l  lo  Plioenix  from  Boise.  Idaho.  Fran- 
ces works  in  child-care  consulting,  and  Steve 
is  involved  with  the  HMO  industry.  Their 
address  is  3029  East  Rose  Ln.,  Phoenix 
85016.  ((i02)9.->(;-6(il9, 

Lt.  Edward  Cornelious  Thompson 
graduated  from  tlie  L.S.  Army  Officer 
C^andidate  School  and  has  been  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  infantry. 
"After  graduating  Irom  Brown.  I  received 
my  M.B.A.  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  spent  two  years  working  with  Leo  Bur- 


nett," he  writes.  "1  then  joined  the  Peace 
Corps  and  spent  two  years  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Most  recently,  before  joining  the 
Army,  I  spent  a  year  as  an  analyst  with  Mo- 
torola." 

Nancy  Wolpert  spent  seven  years  in 
educational  fundraising,  the  last  four  in 
Brown's  development  office.  She  served  as 
a.ssistant  director  of  the  Brown  Annual  Fund 
and  as  a  planned  giving  officer.  Last  Sep- 
tember, Nancy  returned  to  the  classroom, 
and  she  has  completed  her  first  year  at  Co- 
lumbia Business  School.  She  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  Clairol  in  marketing. 

r'\  /~\  Linda  E.  Bruce  has  been  promot- 
N^  I    I  ed  to  assistant  vice  president  in  the 
U  \y  business  development  department, 
commercial  lending,  of  the  institutional 
banking  services  area  of  State  Street  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  of  Boston.  Linda  en- 
tered the  bank  in  1983  as  a  counter  assistant 
and  was  later  promoted  to  marketing  officer. 
She  lives  in  Boston. 

Joseph  Craven  and  Nancy  Roberts 
(Colgate  '81)  were  married  on  May  16  in 
Livingston,  N.J.  A  large  number  of  Brown 
graduates  attended  the  ceremony.  "The  best 
man  was  Dr.  James  Roberts,  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  bride's  first  cousin  and 
matchmaker,"  Joseph  writes.  "Nancy  is  an 
attorney  for  First  Fidelity  Bank  in  Newark, 
and  I  continue  to  work  in  public  finance  in 
New  York.  We  are  living  in  Montclair  and 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  everybody 
during  a  beautiful  fall  weekend  at  Brown." 

Terence  B.  Hook  writes  that  a  daugh- 
ter, Catherine  Fowler  Hook,  was  born  to 
him  and  his  wife,  Andrea,  last  April.  "She 
was  born  in  Vermont  and  is  appropriately 
blessed  with  insulating  baby  fat.  weighing  in 
at  eight  pounds  at  bit  th."  Terence  says. 
Catherine's  grandfather  is  Donald  D.  Hook 
■61  Ph.D.   rlie  Ho(,ks  li\e  m  Underbill.  Vt. 

Robert  Alexander  Mansfield  and 
Robin  Beil  Mansfield,  .\shlaiul.  Mass..  an- 
nounce the  birlh  of  their  second  child,  Colin 
Alexander,  on  Apiil  16. 

Thomas  D.  McCreight,  Mebane.  N.C., 
received  his  A.M.  in  classics  from  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  1985  and  is  a'Ph.D. 
candidate  in  classical  studies  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. He  was  married  in  August  1986  to 
Monica  Reinagel  (Boston  University  '85).  A 
number  of  Brown  alumni  attended  the  cer- 
emony. Thomas  was  in  Rome  on  an  Ameri- 
can Academy  in  Rome  summer  scholarship 
and  is  in  Regensburg,  Germany,  on  a  Ful- 
bright  during  this  academic  year.  He  would 
like  to  hear  from  alumni,  especially  those  in 
Europe.  His  address:  Department  of  Classi- 
cal Studies,  323  Carr  Bldg.,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.C.  27707. 

Sharon  Weiss  has  left  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  (Los  Angeles  office)  to  join 
the  Koll  Company  as  a  project  manager  in 
the  development  group.  The  Koll  Company, 
Sharon  adds,  is  one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
development  companies  in  the  Southwest. 
She  would  love  to  hear  from  classmates  at 
818  West  7th  St..  Suite  700.  Los  Angeles 
90017. 

Irene  Zahorjan  and  Robert  K.  McNa- 
mara  wete  married  in  Manning  Chajjel  on 
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|iil\  .').  Biiclismaids  iiuliulccl  Martha  Buck- 
ley. Katherine  Friend,  Roniia  Alintuck.  aiul 
Joan  Zahorjan  72.  Irene  .iiul  KoIkH  live  in 
Bi.Mi\\ille.  N.Y..  just  oul.side  of  New  York 
(in    lieue  received  her  M.B.A.  from  Co- 
liiinbi.i  111  1982  and  is  a  senior  product 
manager  at  General  Foods  Corporation  in 
White  Plains,  N.V.  Robert  is  a  vice  piesident 
at  Salomon  Brothers  in  New  York  City. 

(~\    -j    Gregory  Dudzik  married  Jane 

Sc     I     Noonan  on  June  20  in  Weeka- 
V_/  J.  paug,  R.I.   The  wedding  party 
iikIuiI(  (I  Stephen  DeBlois  and  his  wile, 
K.ii  l.i;  James  Steere;  and  Tom  Fox  '82,  who 
lltw  III  lioin  St.  Louis  for  the  occasion.  Greg 
and  Jane  visited  Spain  and  Portugal  on  their 
honeymoon  and  are  living  in  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Eric  Mein  (sec  Betty  Clay  Mein  Taylor 
•44). 

Cynthia  Price,  Brooklyn,  N.\'.,  gradu- 
.itcd  lioni  Columliia  L'niversitv  Law  .School 
in  M,i\ 

l)r   Anthony  P.  Randazzo  III.  New 
\ink  Ciiv.  graduated  in  May  from  the 
IMDN)  Medical  School  and  has  begun  a 
usidciuv  in  general  surgery  at  Lenox  Hill 
Hospital  in  New  York. 

Barry  and  Katrina  McGown  Trent, 
Kden  Prairie,  Minn.,  announce  the  birth  on 
|ulv  14  of  their  son.  Alexander  Owen. 

/~\  /~V  Roger  Baumgarten,  Norwalk, 
^C     f  Cdiiii..  l^  111  his  second  year  as 
V.^  ^^  public  inlurmation  representative/ 
awards  programs  coordinator  for  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  the  litter  prevention 
organization  best  known  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ads  with  the  "crying  Indian.  I  might  add 
that  Keep  Providence  Beautiful  is  a  KAB- 
ccrtificd  program.  In  anv  case,  I  love  it. 
Good  cause,  good  p<ii|>lr.  iiini-piofit  in- 
come, unlimited  mi|i|iI\  hI  .iiiioiniibile  lit- 
terbags!  During  tlu   si  ho.  .1  \(  .ii ,  I  can  be 
found  in  Boston  iiiosl  ucckciul.s,  visiting 
Barrett  Sheridan,  now  in  her  second  year  at 
Boston  Iriivtrsitv  Law  School.  As  for  the 
.')lh  reunion,  it  was  a  blast.  Great  seeing  all 
who  1  saw.  and  I  expect  to  see  you  all  at  the 
lOtli,  ^'t■s.  that  n^.eans  you,  Jim  and  Therese 
Picando-Leonard   Of  course,  call/drop  in  if 
von  p.iss  ll^(.u^h  r.iirficld  County.  I  do 
iiic.iii  II    As  li.i   iin  Ipiiiihcr,  Fred  79,  good 
ailKJ.    |,,n  l.iMlu.ihlnn.;!  in  the  lune/Julv 
H\\\.  (  ciii^i.iiiil.iiiniis.' 

1)1    Sara  B,  Dayan,  a  hrst-year  resident 
111  ps\<hi.iii\.  u. IS  one  of  seven  UC-San 
1  i.iiic  iMo  usident  physicians  awarded  the 
I'lSd  s7  Julius  R.  Krcvans  Prize  for  Clinical 
1  \(  I  !!(  ii(  e  in  recognition  of  her  distin- 
i;uisli((l  performance  in  a  primary-care  field 


'iM.,.M.l  pl.iiis  to  spe- 
uaiu.  She  lelt  UCSK  in 
psychiatry  residency  at 

David  K.  Eikenberry.  Brooklyn,  NY., 
Law 


I  C 


graduated  from  Columbia  Univei 

School  in  May. 

Tom  Fox  (see  Gregory  Dudzik  '81), 
Neal  Kane  w.is  sel.-.u<l  .is  ,i  smiiiiic 


k.i 


er's  colony  in  Lake  Koiesi,  111.  He  Is  a  free- 
lance writer  in  Boston. 

Carolyn  Thrall  Larson  and  Eric  Lar- 
son announce  the  birth  of  their  second 
child,  Katelynn  Ruth,  on  June  12.  She  joins 
Nathan  I  homas,  20  months  older.  "Life 
here  is  very  busy,"  Carolyn  writes,  "and 
we've  been  remiss  about  staying  in  touch. 
Classmates  can  reach  us  at  II  Hemlock  St., 
Londonderry.  N.H.  03053." 

Adam  Loory,  Washington,  D.C.,  re- 
grets missing  the  5th  reunion,  but  he  was  "in 
the  midst  of  a  three-month  sailing  trip  off 
the  coast  of  Australia.  I'm  paying  for  that 
trip  by  pounding  the  computer  keys  (the 
new  pavement)  looking  for  a  job  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter." 

William  S.  Loui,  a  medical  student  at 
the  University  of  Hawaii's  John  A.  Burns 
School  of  Medicine,  has  been  awarded  a  fel- 
lowship grant  to  develop  a  cioss-cultural 
program  on  Acquired  Immune  Dehciency 
Syndrome  (AIDS)  education  specifically 
designed  to  address  Hawaii's  multi-ethnic 
mix  of  young  adults.  The  education  pro- 
gram will  center  on  training  and  developing 
young  health  professional  students,  includ- 
ing medical,  nursing,  and  social  work  stu- 
dents, to  act  as  team  counselors  on  AIDS 
and  its  prevention  for  their  peers.  The 
composition  of  the  teams  will  reflect  the 
racial  and  cultural  balance  of  the  state.  The 
program  will  also  iiuorpnrate  visual  materi- 
als and  roli-pl.iMiii;     I  lu   msii.iK.  «Iiu  Ii  m.iv 

include  a  viilc .idc  iii  tlu   l.u  .il  \(i  n.u  ul.n. 

will  preseiu  KilIs  ab.jiil  AIDS  and  dispel  the 
myths  surrounding  the  disease.  Role-playing 
will  be  used  to  ease  tension  and  maintain 
audience  attention.  In  Hawaii,  127  AIDS 
cases  have  been  reported,  with  an  estimated 
one  out  of  every  167  people  being  infected 
carriers.  On  a  lighter  note,  William  savs  that 
since  his  reliini  to  ll.iwaii.  his  vollcvball 
game  has  inipKixtd  (li.uii.iiH.ilK  . 

Dr.  James  D.  Lutz.  ulu,  itieived  his 
medical  degree  Itoni  Southwestern  Medical 
School  in  Dallas,  Texas,  has  started  a  resi- 
dency in  diagnostic  radiology  at  the  Indiana 
University  Medical  Center  in  Indianapolis. 

Liane  Pei,  who  graduated  in  May  from 
(Columbia  University  Law  School,  was  a 
member  of  the  Columbia-Vl  A  Journal  of  Art 
and  the  Law  and  the  Columbia  Society  of 
International  Law.  She  is  now  associated 
with  Sidley  &  Austin  in  New  York  City. 

Case  received  her  law 
om  Columbia  University 
ool  in  May. 

Erin  Delaney  "finally  managed  to 
graduate — better  four  years  late  than  never. 
I'll  probably  be  in  the  Boston  area  for  a 
while  aiul  would  love  lo  hear  from  old 
friends.  I  can  lie  rc.ii  lied  al  |.iiins  Landing, 
21  Ladd's  Wa\,  .S.im.iie,  M.iss.  I)20ti(i." 

Dr.  Charles  Cropper  received  his  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School 
ol  Medicine  in  May.  He  writes  he  is  "paying 
exorbitant  rent  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  while  doing  my  medical  intern- 
ship at  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital."  When  not 
on  (all,  he  can  be  found,  "probably  sleep- 
ing." at  215  Last  95th  .St.,  Apt.  29H,  New 
\ork  10128.  (212)  735-6787. 


Q  Q   Pamela  J. 
OvJ  L.iw  Sdioi 


Dr.  Stephen  J.  Migliori  leteivcd  his 
M.D.  from  the  Halineniann  Lnueisuv 
School  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia  and  will 
complete  a  surgical  residency  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  While  a  student  at  Hah- 
nemann, Stephen  received  the  F.  O.  George 
Scholarship  for  high  academic  merit.  He 
also  serveci  as  a  member  of  the  Orientation 
Week  Committee. 

Jeffrey  K.  Miller  and  Mary  Reid  Miller 
were  married  in  April  1984.  They  are  living 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  Jeff  is  a  market- 
ing representative  for  IBM,  and  Mary  has 
her  own  information  management  business. 
In  June,  their  first  child,  Logan  Seabury 
Miller,  was  born. 

Stacy  Pierce  and  Daniel  Gasteiger 
(Cornell  '81 )  were  married  on  May  9  in  New 
Hampshire.  Shannon  Pierce  '87  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  with  several  other  classmates 
in  attendance.  They  are  living  in  Boston, 
where  Stacy  does  market  research  for  Lotus 
Development  Corporation,  and  Daniel  is  a 
writer  and  editor  for  Lolm  magazine. 

Army  Capt.  Joseph  S.  Pina,  M.D.,  an 
internist,  has  been  assigned  duty  at  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Patricia  Rogers  and  Bill  Cunningham 
were  married  on  April  4  in  East  Rockaway, 
N.Y.  "Despite  torrential  rains,  a  blackout, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Dartmouth-educated 
best  man  forgot  the  rings,  we  finally  made  it 
down  the  aisle.  Sixteen  Brown  alumni  came 
from  as  far  away  as  California  to  witness  this 
moinentous  occasion.  We  hope  it  was  worth 
it!"  Patricia  writes.  "After  a  Caribbean 
cruise,  we  settled  down  to  live  in  New  York 
City  at  215  East  95th  St.,  Apt.  7M,  New  York 
10128.  I'm  still  a  tax  associate  at  the  law  firm 
of  Rogers  and  Wells.  Bill  is  a  benefits  spe- 
cialist at  Towers,  Perrin,  Forster  and  Crosby 
and  will  be  starting  Columbia  Business 
School  in  January. " 

Rebecca  Rothman  was  married  on 
Aug.  16  to  Thomas  Clay  Moore  (UC-Davis 
'77,  UC-Berkeley  School  of  Law,  and  Grad- 
uate School  of  Public  Policy  '81)  at  the  Lotos 
Club  in  Manhattan.  Among  those  present  at 
the  wedding  were  Rebecca's  parents,  Eveline 
Ruth  Portnoy  Hunt  '56  and  David  C.  Roth- 
man '50,  and  a  number  of  classmates.  Tom  is 
an  assistant  district  attorney  in  the  special 
prosecution  bureau  of  the  New  York  County 
District  Attorney's  office,  and  Ref)ecca  is 
starting  her  third  year  at  the  New  York 
University  School  of  Law.  Last  summer  she 
was  a  summer  associate  at  Simpson  Thacher 
&  Bartlett,  and  this  year  she  will  work  at 
NY'U's  Criminal  Law  Clinic.  "From  riches  to 
rags!  Tom  and  I  are  expecting  our  first 
child — in  1991.  I  would  welcome  hearing 
from  anv  long  lusl  friends  al  105  Montague 
St..  #503.  HrooklMi   I  1201." 

Marti  Schiff  li.is  In  <ii  living  and  work- 
ing in  Back  Bay,  Boston,  for  two-and-a-half 
years.  Within  the  past  few  months,  she  has 
been  promoted  to  consultant  at  Bain  & 
Coinpany  "and  engaged  to  Dr.  Minas  Con- 
stantinides,  a  recent  graduate  of  Columbia 
University's  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, who  has  moved  to  Boston  where  he  is 
a  surgical  intern  at  the  New  England  Dea- 
coness Hospital.  We  pl.in  a  May  1988  wed- 


ding." 

Jonathan  Stoloff  graduated  from  Co- 
lumbia University  Law  School  in  May. 

Cindy  Teele  "graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Law  School  in  May  1986, 
survived  the  dreaded  California  bar  exam, 
and  is  a  litigation  associate  with  Wyman, 
Bautzer,  Christensen,  Kuchel  &  Silbert  in 
Los  Angeles.  I'd  love  to  see  anyone  coming 
through  L.A.  and  can  be  reached  at  work 
(where  I  seem  to  spend  most  of  my  time)  at 
(213)556-8000." 

Sukjoo  (Eric)  Yoon,  who  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  Law  School  in 
May,  is  associated  with  Hughes,  Hubbard  & 
Reed  in  New  York  City. 

r^     A   Frank  G.  Abernathy,  Shery!  S. 
^i.  / 1    Adelberg.  Gregory  W.  Conway, 
\_)    XGary  L.  Ginsburg,  Michael  Leh 
mann.  Armando  Llorens.  Nancy  Rosen- 
bloom,  Michelle  Sasse,  Andrea  R.  Spirn, 
and  Steven  M.  Statsinger  all  graduated  from 
Columbia  University  Law  School  in  May. 
Michael  is  associated  with  the  tax  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  firm  of  Cravath, 
Swaine  &  Moore.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Columbia  Journal  of 
Law  and  Social  Problems,  Nancy  was  a 
semi-finalist  in  the  Harlan  Fiske  Stone  Moot 
Court  Honor  Competition  in  1986.  After 
taking  the  bar  exam,  she  will  begin  a  one- 
year  judicial  clerkship  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
with  Judge  U.W.  Clemon,  U.S.  District 
Court.  Michelle  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Columbia  Journal  of  Law  and  Social  Problems. 
She  is  associated  with  Hogan  &  Harston  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jodi  Levine  Avergun  (see  Gerald  R. 
Levine  58). 

Amy  L.  Davidson  left  New  York  and 
Bloomingdale's  to  attend  Northwestern's 
Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Management 
with  Brown  classmates  Basil  Chaltas  and 
Hunter  Harris.  During  the  summer,  she 
worked  for  a  computer  software  company  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Michael  Gibbons  is  completing  medical 
school  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  On 
June  27,  he  married  Meryl  I.  Goldberg,  who 
is  in  her  second  year  at  the  Solomon  P. 
Chase  College  of  Law.  Brown  alumni  in  the 
wedding  party  included  Robert  Kent,  Craig 
Hemond,  and  Karen  Goldberg  '85,  with 
more  classmates  in  attendance.  Michael  and 
Meryl  spent  a  week  on  Captiva  Island,  Fla., 
for  their  honeymoon.  They  live  in  Fort 
Thomas,  Ky. 

Elizabeth  H.  Tauro  graduated  cum 
laude  from  Cornell  Law  School.  She  is  living 
in  Boston,  where  she  is  an  associate  with  the 
law  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr.  Elizabeth  is  the 
daughter  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Jo- 
seph L.  Tauro  '53,  a  trustee  emeritus  of 


r~\  ^  After  graduating  with  an  A.M.  in 
^C  r\  psychology  from  Columbia  Uni- 
v_/  V-/  versity  Teachers  College,  Karen 
Levy  returned  to  Boston,  where  she  is  an 
administrator  and  part-time  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Boston  University.  All  Brunonians 
are  encouraged  to  write  or  visit  at  15  Mount 
Hood  Rd.,  #1,  Brookline,  Mass.  02146.  Kar- 


en also  writes  that  she  is  sharing  her  apart- 
ment with  Dawn  Weiner  '86,  who  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Taipei,  Taiwan. 

In  April,  Adam  E.  Namm  entered  the 
Foreign  Service.  His  first  assignment  will  be 
in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic.  He 
will  leave  in  October  and  will  be  there  for 
two  years,  stamping  visas,  doing  administra- 
tive work,  and  "scouting  shortstops!  I  invite 
any  Brunonian  to  come  down  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  lose  their  passport." 

Debbie  Travis  is  in  her  second  year  of 
graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  She  plans  to  complete  her  degree  in 
geology  next  May  and  then  begin  work  as  an 
exploration  geologist  for  a  major  oil  compa- 
ny. She  would  love  to  hear  from  fellow 
classmates.  Her  address  is  606  West  Lynn 
#20,  Austin  78703. 

r~\  r^  Sarah  McClurg  writes:  "The  big- 
^^  \\  gest  news  is  my  graduation  from 
v^  V^  Brown  this  year.  After  spending 
my  senior  year  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  an 
intern  in  the  arms  control  community  with 
UCS  and  a  summer  involved  in  environ- 
mental education  in  Minnesota's  wilderness, 
I  returned  to  Providence  and  did  an  inde- 
pendent concentration,  thesis  included  and 
completed.  As  of  June  1,  I've  been  working 
at  Brown's  Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Devel- 
opment under  Mark  Garrison."  Sarah's 
address  is  19  Euclid  Ave.,  Providence  02906. 
Dawn  Weiner  (see  Karen  Levy  '85). 

^^  ^^  Brian  Murphy  has  entered  the 
^^     /  college  graduate  management 
V^    /    training  program  of  Gilbane 
Building  Company.  He  has  been  assigned  to 
the  company's  New  England  Regional  Office 
in  Providence.  The  program  is  a  two-year 
period  of  intensive  education  in  all  facets  of 
construction  methods  and  practices,  includ- 
ing a  mixture  of  office  and  field  assign- 
ments. Brian's  degree  is  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. 

Michael  Small,  who  received  a  degree 
in  civil  engineering,  has  also  been  enrolled 
in  Gilbane's  college  graduate  management 
training  program  and  assigned  to  the  New 
England  Regional  Office. 

g-^   Q\    Richard  N.  Berry  41  Sc.M., 
I     ^  ^^   '47  Ph.D.  retired  last  spring 
V^^  \<J   from  Indiana  University.  Much 
of  his  forty  years  with  the  university  had 
been  spent  researching  the  human  body's 
physiological  reactions  to  stress,  most 
specifically  the  galvanic  skin  response,  or 
changes  in  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
skin,  a  measure  that  is  used  in  lie  detectors. 
During  World  War  II,  Professor  Berry 
worked  with  the  research  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
creating  tests  for  selecting  submarine  per- 
sonnel and  perfecting  sighting  mechanisms 
on  rifles  and  anti-aircraft  weapons.  He  went 
to  Indiana  in  1947,  largely  because  the  psy- 
chology department  was  then  headed  by  the 
well-known  behavioral  psychologist  B.F. 
Skinner.  Berry  will  remain  in  Bloomington 
with  his  wife,  Frances.  An  avid  golfer  and 
gardener,  he  plans  to  spend  more  time  at 
those  activities  during  his  retirement. 


Karlem  Riess  '43  Ph.D.,  Tulane  physics 
professor  emeritus  and  former  advisor  to 
fraternities,  has  been  acknowledged  by  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  national  freshman  honor  society, 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  the  organiza- 
tion. He  has  been  advisor  to  the  Tulane 
chapter  of  Phi  Eta  Sigma  since  it  was  char- 
tered in  1954.  Riess  has  served  on  the  fra- 
ternity's national  executive  committee  since 
1968.  In  addition  to  serving  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Founders  Fund  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  he  has  been  president  and 
past  grand  president.  He  was  given  the  soci- 
ety's distinguished  service  award  in  1974.  A 
native  of  New  Orleans,  Riess  joined  the 
Tulane  faculty  in  1943  and  was  granted 
emeritus  status  in  1978. 

Robert  Sekuler  '63  Sc.M.,  '64  Ph.D., 
psvcholdijisl  .111(1  John  Evans  Professor  of 
NeuKiscKiice  at  Northwestern  University's 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  been 
named  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Pro- 
fessor Sekuler  has  published  in  the  area  of 
the  perception  of  movement,  perceptual  il- 
lusions, visual  adaptation,  and  afterimages. 
His  discovery  in  1968,  with  one  of  his  stu- 
dents, that  exposing  the  eye  to  certain  stim- 
ulus patterns  temporarily  desensitizes  the 
visual  system  to  those  particular  patterns, 
prompted  a  new  line  of  research  that  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
research  on  vision.  Since  then,  his  work  has 
spanned  a  wide  variety  of  topics  in  visual 
perception,  and  he  is  a  leading  authority  on 
aging's  effects  on  sight.  Robert  plans  to  con- 
tinue his  research  at  Rochester,  where  he 
will  also  be  a  professor  of  psychology  and  a 
member  of  the  Center  for  Visual  Science. 
He  assumes  his  new  position  on  Jan.  1. 

Nicolaus  Mills  '66  Ph.D.  is  the  author 
of  The  Crowd  in  American  Literature,  published 
by  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  Ac- 
cording to  the  jacket,  the  book  "challenges 
the  view  that  American  novelists  have  been 
only  tangentially  interested  in  American 
society.  It  shows  instead  that  the  questions 
raised  by  American  novelists  in  their  de- 
pictions of  the  crowd  go  to  the  heart  of 
American  life."  The  book  discusses  the 
crowd  in  works  by  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and 
Twain,  as  well  as  social  realists  William  Dean 
Howells,  Theodore  Dreiser,  and  John 
Steinbeck.  In  the  last  chapter.  Mills  discusses 
the  rise  of  what  he  terms  "the  modern  media 
crowd"  in  Ralph  Ellison's  Invisible  Man,  and 
Norman  MaWer's  Armies  of  the  Night.  Nicolaus 
is  chairman  of  the  department  of  literature 
at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  His  books  in- 
clude American  and  English  Fiction  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  The  New  Journalism,  and 
Busing  USA. 

Carol  Bonomo  Aheam  '70  A.M.  was 
awarded  a  fellowship  in  fiction  writing  by 
the  creative  writing  program  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams College  to  attend  a  conference  on  the 
Bristol,  R.I.,  campus  held  last  July  for  writ- 
ers of  fiction  and  poetry  and  those  interested 
in  small  presses  and  publishing.  Carol  has 
published  nonfiction  in  The  Dream  Book:  An 
Anthology  of  Writings  by  Italian  An 


Women,  which  won  a  1986  American  Book 
Award,  and  is  a  contributor  of  book  reviews, 
travel,  and  food  articles  to  The  Providence  63 


joimml.  .111(1  (Ulici  Provideiuo  newspapers. 
Ill  .ulcliiiiin.  she  lias  given  a  reading  of  her 
|iii(ii\  .11  ilic  riiiMiltiKi-  Ailu'iiaeum  and 
w.is  .i>i<|)U<l  u>  Utcidlo.il.  the  writer's  con- 
Iciiim-  111  Mulilli  !>ui  \.  \  I,  She  is  senior  in- 
Iciiiii.iiinii  ,111(1  |)ulili<  iil.iMons  specialist  at 
ilic  l)i|).iniiu-iii  (il  I  iiviioiunental  Manage- 
iiH'iii  111  KIkkIc  isiiiiid  ,ind  is  the  immediate 
|)Msi  picsidcnl  ol  the  Statewide  Public  In- 
formation Network  (SPIN),  an  organization 
lor  public  information  specialists  in  the 
Rhode  Island  state  government,  and  of  the 
John  RiisM-ll  Bartlett  Society,  a  group  of 
lo(,il  hililiopliilcs.  She  is  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Higher  Education  Cable 
felevision  (Jouncil  and  a  member  of  the 
Public  L'tilities  Commission  Public  Access 
Advisory  C;ommittee  for  Area  2.  Carol  lives 
in  Providence. 

Marilyn  Friedman  Hoffman  '71  A.M. 
(sec  '671. 

D.  Gordon  MacLeod  '71  Sc.M..  mathc- 
m.iiuv  ill  p.ii  tiiKiit  chairman  and  chairman 
111  till   hii.iiiii.il  ,iid  committee  at  Deerfield 
^M.[^^  )   \i  .i(U  im.  has  been  named  to  the 
M  hi", I  I  ill, UK  i.il-.iid  services  coinmittee  of  the 
N.iiinii.il  Assoi  i.iiion  of  Independent 
SihiMiK  i\  \ISi.  MacLeod,  who  began  his 
Icaihiiig  i.inir  m  the  United  Kingdom, 
became  mathematics  instructor  at  Deerfield 
in  1977.  Since  then,  he  has  served  on  various 
committees,  coached  varsity  and  junior  var- 
sity golf  teams,  and  has  been  chairman  of 
the  mathematics  department  since  1984.  He 
has  co-authored,  with  colleagues  from  the 
Malhcmatiral  .Association  of  the  U.K..  a  sec- 
oii(lar\-lcMl  in.illuiii.UKs  curriculum. 

Nancy  E.  Bockstael  '73  A.M.,  an  asso- 
ciaic  professor  ol  agricultural  and  resource 
economics,  was  one  of  four  University  of 
Maryland  faculty  members  to  receive  an 
Award  of  Excellence  at  ceremonies  on  the 
College  Park  campus.  Bockstael  has  been  a 
Maryland  faculty  member  since  1980. 
teaching  courses  in  resource  economics.  She 
chaired  a  faculty  affairs  committee  in  1983 
thai  prepared  a  report  on  "A  Recommended 
Policv  for  Teacher  Evaluation. "  Her  re- 
search achievements  include  a  $2-million, 
three-year  grant  from  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  natural  resource  and  agricultural 
policymakers  on  issues  concerning  the 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Walter  G.  Montgomery  '76  A.M.,  '79 


'h.n..  sciiioi 


rporate 
ipicss 
nan  and 


Lake  &  Lerer,  Inc.,  a  strategic  coiiiinunica- 
lions  firm.  The  firm  will  be  renamed  Roliin- 
son.  Lake,  Lerer  &.-  Montgomery,  Iiu.  Walter 
will  (liicd  ,1  1)1(1.1(1  i.inije  of  strategic  corpo- 
i.iic  I  oiiiiiiiiiiK  .UK. lis  .111(1  public  policy  ac- 
iiMiies  III!  I  lieiiis  (il  ill!  Ill  in.  In  addition,  his 
(liiiKs  uill  IcKus  nil  liii.iiK  i.il  ((immimica- 
iKiiis  iiiMiKiiii;  iMcif^cis  ,111(1  <i((Hiisiiions, 
(liMsiiiiiics,  iiiiii.il  piihlic  olfciiiigs  and  oth- 
ci  lesluKluiiiig  aclivilies.  .is  well  as  ongoing 
investment  community  relations.  Walter 
taught  Chinese  and  Russian  history  at 
Brown  and  at  the  Universities  of  C;onnecti- 
(ut.  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire 
64      1-efo.c  (..mpleling  New  WnV.  Univeisuv 


Graduate  School  of  Business's  Careers  in 
Business  Program  for  Ph.D.-degree  holders. 
He  is  married  with  four  children  and  lives  in 
Irvington,  N.Y. 

Richard  Shalvoy  '77  Ph.O.  and  his 
wife,  Karol  Ann,  report  the  bii  lli  on  lime  29 
of  their  third  child,  Rebec(.i  jnu  Slu  |Mins 
daughters  Stacy,  7,  and  JessK  '.'  I  isi  I  i  li- 
ruary,  Richard  joined  the  Olm  (  m  poi.HKiii 
research  labs  in  Cheshire,  Corui.,  as  a  le- 
search  associate.  He  perforins  surface  anal- 
ysis of  electronic  materials.  The  Shalvoys  live 
in  Cheshire. 

Susan  E.  Cayleff  '83  Ph.D.  is  the  author 
of  Ww>h  and  Be  Healed:  The  Water-Cure 
Muvemenl  and  Women's  Health,  published  by 
Temple  University  Press  in  July.  After  four 
years  at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch  in  Galveston  teaching  humanities, 
she  accepted,  effective  in  August,  an  associ- 
ate level  appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Women's  Studies  at  San  Diego  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Helen  S.  Gordon  '85  M.A.T.  has  joined 
Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  as  director 
of  college  counseling.  Helen  has  served  as  an 
admissions  officer  at  Trinity  College,  where 
she  earned  her  undergraduate  degree,  and 
at  Wheaton  College. 

Steven  Ploetz  '87  A.M.,  Providence, 
won  first  prize  in  the  1987  Playboy  College 
Fiction  Contest.  In  addition  to  the  $3,000 
cash  prize,  his  story,  "In  Love  With  Rachel, " 
appears  in  the  October  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. 

-«      /r  ~w-^  Joseph  M.  Perlman  '76 
\/l     I      I   M.D.  is  in  private  practice  in 

J.V  A  -i-^   plastic  surgery  in  Waco, 
Texas,  where  he  lives  with  his  wife,  Rita,  and 
their  four  children.  Joseph  was  one  of  four 
physicians  to  serve  on  the  U.S.  Pan  Ameri- 
can Games  team  and  will  accompany  the 

1988  U.S.  Olympic  team  to  Seoul,  Korea. 
His  sports  are  boxing,  water  polo,  and 
women's  basketball.  He  is  also  team  physi- 
cian for  the  U.S.  luge  team  and  is  a  drug- 
testing  crew  chief  for  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee. 


OBITUARIES 


Edith  C.  Swanson    17,  Atlanta;  April 
16,  198.5.  She  was  a  former  teacher  at  West 
Warwick  (R.I.)  High  School.  She  is  survived 
by  her  sister,  Elsie  '23,  and  a  niece,  Joan  S, 
Hodgson,  both  living  at  5.'J4.')  Woodsong 
Trail.  Dunwoody,  Ga.  30338. 

John  Joseph  O'Brien  '23,  Barrington, 
R.I.;  June  12.  Before  retiring  in  1964,  he 
was  office  manager  of  Mobil  Oil  Company  of 
East  Providence  for  forty-one  years.  From 
1964  to  1975,  he  did  freelaiue  wriiing  for 
the  Rhode  Island  Yearbook  and  ilie  I'lovulrmi' 


Journal-Bulletin.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  a  Navy  | 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  and  a  member  of  1 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En-  I 
couragement  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Sing-  ( 
ing  of  America  and  of  the  Century  Four  I 
Quartet  of  Lincoln.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Survi-  ' 
vors  include  a  daughter,  a  son,  and  his  wife,  ] 
Rita,  61  Lamson  Rd.,  Barrington  02806. 

Anna  M.  lannaccio  '24,  Gulfport,  Fla.;  | 
July  20.  She  was  a  retired  teacher  of  modern  ' 
languages  at  Battin  High  School  in  Eliza-  1 
beth,  N.J.  Information  regarding  survivors  I 
is  incomplete. 

Miles  Cutler  Webb  '24,  East  Clreen- 
wich,  R.I.;  June  26.  He  was  a  retired  assis-     i 
tant  treasurer  of  Ware  Trust  Clompany  in 
Ware,  Mass.  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  He  is  sur-      j 
vived  by  his  brother,  Wesley  '26,  191  Natick  I 
Ave.,  Cranston  02920. 

I 

Paul  Dennison  O'Brien  '27,  Longboat  | 
Key,  Fla.;  May  29.  He  retired  in  1970  as  a     I 
senior  partner  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  1 
O'Brien,  Driscoll  &  Raftery,  successor  to  the ' 
firm  of  O'Brien,  Malevinsky,  Driscoll  & 
O'Brien,  which  was  founded  by  his  father, 
the  late  Dennis  F.  O'Brien  '98,  in  1913.         \ 
Among  the  firm's  clients  from  the  enter- 
tainment industry  were  silent  screen  stars      ] 
Mary  Pickford  and  Douglas  Fairbanks;  I 

composers  Irving  Berlin  and  George  M.         ; 
Cohan;  film  producer  Michael  Todd;  and 
former  heavyweight  boxing  champion  Jack 
Dempsey.  The  firm,  now  known  as  Raftery, 
Grainger,  Rosenbloom  &  Drew,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  United  Artists.  Mr.  O'Brien  I 
was  captain  of  the  Brown  tennis  team  for      ! 
three  years  and  played  on  the  basketball 
team  for  two  seasons.  Psi  Upsilon.  Survivors! 
include  three  sons;  a  daughter;  his  wife,         I 
Kathryn,  549  Schooner  Ln.,  Longboat  Key 
34228;  and  a  brother,  Robert  '39. 

Alan  Stuart  MacLeod  '30,  Winchester,  j 
Mass.;  July  1 1.  He  was  a  mechanical  engi-  | 
neer  and  worked  for  many  years  at  the  old  ! 
U.S.  Rubber  Plant  in  Providence.  He  is  sur-  : 
vived  by  two  cousins,  including  Harley  Mes- 1 
singer  of  Winchester.  j 

Dorothy  Slocum  '30,  '34  A.M.,  Provi-     I 
dence,  a  Latin  teacher  at  Classical  High 
School  in  Providence  for  forty-two  years 
before  retiring  in  1972;  June  13.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Teachers  As- 
sociation and  the  New  England  Classical 
Latin  Association.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She  is 
survived  by  two  nephews,  Carlton  and  Rus- 
sell Brown,  both  of  Cranston,  R.I. 

Carter  Bigelow  Paye  '3 1 ,  Oanston, 
R.I.;  June  I  I.  Before  retiring  in  1974,  he 
was  a  security  guard  at  the  main  office  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital   Iriisl  Nalioiial  Bank 
He  was  one  ol  ihe  oi  1^111. il  iiidiu  (ees  inio  llu 
Rhode  Island  Diukpiii  ll.ill  ol  l-.niie.  In 
1936,  he  won  the   1  heodoic  liaiuis  Gieeii 
Cup  as  champion  candlepin  bowler  of  New 
England.  During  the  1940s,  he  was  the  U.S 
champion  duckpin  bowler  on  two  occasions 
Survivors  include  three  sons  and  his  wile. 
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RSITY    Chair 


bv    HITCHCOCK 


Rocker:  ^7//  .V"  U    ur  D 
In  bLuk,v)!.iiuraln\\hi  finish. 


Captain's  Chair:  i6"  H.  22"  W,  19"  D 
In  black  or  natural  wood  finish. 


?^3^~^j 


Rush  Seat  Scene:  33"  H.  22"  W,  2(J/'  D 

(See  photo  on  front) 

In  black  or  natural  wood  finish 


A  tradition  you'll  be  proud  to  give  or  to  own.  The  original  Hitchcock  Brown  University  chair  is  crafted  in  four  traditional  styles  to 

enhance  any  decor,  whether  your  home  is  colonial  or  contemporary.  Designed  to  provide  generations  of  comfortable  seating  in  home 

or  office,  this  chair  represents  the  finest  in  the  long  history  of  Hitchcock  quality  and  craftsmanship.  Each  piece  comes  to  you  with  a  full 

unconditional  guarantee. 

The  heritage  of  your  handcrafted  Hitchcock  furniture  began  in  the  early  1800's  when  Lambert  Hitchcock,  America's  most  famous 

chairmaker  began  making  his  fancy  chairs  in  the  Connecticut  town  of  Hitchcocks-ville  (now  Riverton). 

Today,  all  furniture  is  still  handcrafted  individually  by  Connecticut  Yankee  anisans.  Men  and  women  who  are  deeply  dedicated  to 

continuing  the  Hitchcock  legacy  of  excellence  and  fine  workmanship. 

Hitchcock  artists  have  re-created  this  view  of  Brown  from  an  1858  engraving.  Seen 
from  left  to  right  are  Hope  College,  Manning,  University  and  Rhode  Island  Halls.  Each  design 
is  applied  using  an  intricate  series  of  hand-cut  stencils  -  a  Hitchcock  hallmark.  Minute  detail 
•~j-  _ "  _^-    --  "^  ii^i^BB       is  added  by  the  artist's  brush  bringing  you  a  virtual  original  -  no  two  pictures  are  exactly  alike. 
A  gold  leaf  personal  inscription  in  one-quarter  inch  calligraphy  makes  it  a  very  special 
piece  of  furniture  for  you  or  a  unique  personal  gift  you'll  be  proud  to  give. 
The  famous  Hitchcock  "signature"  guarantees  authenticity  and  is  your  assurance  of  long-lasting  quality  -  a  usetul  and  a  treasured 
L.  HITCHa)CK.  HITCHCOCICJ-VILLE.  COMM.  WARIMMTED.®       possession  for  generations  to  come 
Our  unconditional  guarantee.  You  must  be  absolutely  satisfied  with  the  quality  and  craftsmanship  of  your  Brown  University  chair 
or  you  may  return  it  for  a  full  refund. 

Place  your  order  today  for  your  authentic  Brown  University  chair  by  Hitchcock.  Orders  received  by  November  16th  will  be  assured 
holiday  delivery.  All  orders  are  confirmed  by  return  mail  and  recognized  with  a  distinctive  gift  card.  Since  each  Hitchcock  chair  is  individ- 
ually crafted,  please  allow  6-8  weeks  for  delivery.  Usi'  the  order  form  or  for  faster  service  call  our  foil  Free  munber. 
Remit  Orders  to:    Traditions,  Ltd.,  One  Gold  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut  06103 
Call  Toll  Free:    1-800-722-7018  (In  Connecticut  call  203-236- U23) 


BROWN  UNIVERSITY  ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  the  Brown  University  chair(s)  1  have  selected.  I  understand  ihal  each  chair  comes  with 
your  unconditional  guarantee.  If  I  am  not  absolutely  satisfied  I  may  return  the  chair  for  a  full  refund. 

(QTYi  Hitchcock  Captain's  Chair  at  $195  ea    D  black  finish  d  natural  finish    ....     $ 

(QTYI  Hitchcock  Rocker  at  $225  ea    n  black  finish  d  natural  finish     

(QTvi  Hitchcock  Wood  Seal  Chair  at  $295  ea    D  buck  finish  d  natural  finish    .  .  .      

(QTVI  Hitchcock  Rush  Seat  Chair  at  $350  ea    D  black  finish  d  natural  finish     .  .  .      

Optional  Personalization  is  available  for  an  additional  $15  per  chair  for  any 

inscription  up  to  two  lines 

Tax    Connecticut  residents  add  7'/2%  sales  tax 

Shipping   For  each  armchair  please  enclose  an  additional  $35. 

For  each  rocker  enclose  an  additional  $52 

TOTAL  $ 

PERSONALIZATION    Top  tine:  print  full  name/Bottom  line:  print  "Class  of  19 " 


PAYMENT  fr  SHIPPING 

D  Check  or  money  order  enclosed. 
(Make  payable  to  Traditions.  Ltd.) 


D  MasterCard 
D  Visa 


account  # 

XP-  DATE 

SIGNATURE 

(Print  nam 

and  address  if  other  than  ship  to.) 

SHIPTO  (Street  address  only. 

NAME 

No  P.O.  Boxes) 

ADDRESS 

APT# 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

DAYTIME 

telephone 

(Monday-Friday  for  carrier  to  arrange  for  dehvery) 


Remit  Orders  to:  Traditions,  Ltd.,  One  Gold  Street,  Hartford,  CT  06103    Call  Toll  Free:  1-800-722-7018  (In  Connecticut  call  203-236-1223) 


,;„„.>„,,;/,■  !,.,„. I., 


Mar\.  1490  Camino  Rio  Verde,  Santa  Bar- 
h.iT.i.  Calif.  9;U11. 

Anna  C.  Peck  '33,  Hamden,  Conn.; 
Oti   'Jl,  1986.  She  was  the  director  of  Anna 
Peck  I  lavel  Tours,  Fugazy  International 
li.iM-l.  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  She  received 
In  1  ni.isler's  degree  in  1958  from  New  York 
I  lUMisity's  Center  for  Human  Relations 
dial  was  a  former  associate  executive  direc- 
tor in  charge  of  programs  at  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  YWCA.  Information  regarding  sur- 
vivors is  incomplete. 

David  Berton  Stewart,  Jr.  '36,  Provi- 
dence; June  28.  Owner  of  the  former  Art 
Metal  Company  for  five  years  before  retiring 
in  1977,  he  had  also  owned  the  former 
ESCO  Manufacturing  Company  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Resi- 
dents Association  at  Park  West  Apartments. 
Survivors  include  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
David,  of  Bethlehem,  N.H. 

Ralph  Elwood  Wagner  '36,  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  a  General  Electric  Credit  Cor- 
poration executive;  July  4.  He  retired  in 
1978  from  the  Stamford.  Conn.,  corporate 
headquarters,  where  he  was  manager  of  fa- 
cilities and  office  services.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  World  War  II 
and  served  with  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Beta 
Theta  Pi.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, 31  Westview  Ave.,  White  Plains  10603; 
two  sons;  and  a  brother,  Harold  '33. 

Janet  M.  Shaw  '39,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  June  4.  She  was  the  former  secretary 
to  the  president  of  Southeastern  Massachu- 
setts University.  Previous  to  that,  she  was  a 
secretary  and  office  manager  for  various 
political  figures  in  New  Bedford.  Informa- 
tion regarding  survivors  is  incomplete. 

Morris  Percelay  '45,  Providence;  July 
3.  He  was  the  president  of  Novitex,  Inc.,  of 
Pawtucket,  and  an  Army  veteran  of  World 
War  II.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Seena,  60 
Broadway,  Apt.  #200,  Providence  02903; 
three  daughters;  and  a  brother,  A.  Merrill 
•49. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Leventhal  '46, 
Westport,  Conn.;  July  17.  A  former  partner 
in  L.F.  Rothschild  and  Company,  New  York 
City,  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  co- 
chairman  of  the  Weathervane  Retail  Corpo- 
ration, vice  chairman  of  D  &  L  Venture 
Corporation,  and  director  of  Genovese 
Drugs.  He  served  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 
Survivors  include  a  son.  a  daughter,  and  his 
wife,  Susan,  130  Morningside  Dr.,  Westport 


Donald  Campbell  Moore  '46,  New 
York  City;  June  20.  He  was  a  regional  sales 
manager  for  International  Paper  Company 
of  Boston.  Later,  he  was  a  program  director 
for  Vacation  Planning,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Wielke,  305  West 
71st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 


Maj.  William  Thomas  O'Connor  '49, 
USAF  (Ret.),  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.;  date  of 
death  unknown.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  William  T.  O'Connor,  P.O.  Box  857, 
Pompano  Beach  33061. 

H.  Gordon  Waters  '50,  Warwick,  R.I.; 
June  4.  He  was  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Ashaway  Line  &  Twine 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Ashaway,  R.I.,  a 
producer  of  fishing  line,  tennis  strings,  sur- 
gical sutures,  and  other  cordage.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Marilyn,  4  Wildrose  Ct., 
Warwick  02888. 

Thomas  William  Easton  '51  Ph.D., 

Oakland.  Maine;  Julv  13.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  he  served  in  the  Army 
in  Europe  from  1943  to  1946,  then  taught  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  from  1951  to 
1952.  He  served  the  U.S.  government  as  a 
civilian  in  Paris  and  Washington.  D.C..  from 
1952  until  1960  and  was  a  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Colby  College  from  1960  until  his 
retirement  in  May  of  this  year.  Survivors 
include  four  sons  and  his  wife.  Janet.  RED 
#2.  Box  4070,  Oakland  04963. 

Stephen  Norman  Fenn  '51,  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  27.  He  was  a  product  manager 
at  Plymouth  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  in 
Canton,  Mass,  for  twenty-five  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1986.  He  studied  Russian  at 
the  Army  Language  School  in  California 
and  was  a  veteran  of  the  Korean  War.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Dorothy,  770  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Apt.  #6-D,  Boston  02199;  two 
daughters;  and  a  brother.  James  '45. 

Rear  Adm.  Frederick  Warren  Kelley 

'52.  USN  (Ret.).  Edgewater.  Md.;  March  I. 
He  retired  from  the  Navy  as  a  commander 
assigned  to  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Korea  and  was 
an  associate  with  Burdeshaw  Associates, 
Ltd.,  Bethesda,  Md.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  two  sons,  and  his  wife,  Marilyn. 
129  Peppeicorn  PI..  Edgewater  21037. 

Daniel  Batchelder  Hoik  '55.  Provi- 
dence, a  public  relations  firm  president;  July 
9.  unexpectedly  in  Wolfeboro.  N.H..  He  was 
city  editor  of  the  former  Washington.  D.C.. 
Daily  News  for  several  years.  He  later  became 
press  attache  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  was  executive  assistant  to 
former  New  Hampshire  Governor  Walter 
Peterson  from  1968  to  1972.  In  1976.  he 
became  vice  president  of  Creamer.  Dickson. 
Basford.  a  public  relations  firm  in  Provi- 
dence, where  he  worked  for  two  years.  Mr. 
Hoik  was  also  a  self-employed  public  rela- 
tions counselor  before  beginning  Hoik. 
Morin  and  Company,  a  Providence  public 
relations  and  business  writing  firm,  in  1985. 
Survivors  include  three  daughters  and  his 
wife,  Lillian,  34  Emeline  St.,  Providence 
02906. 

Karen  Seitz  Carter  '78,  Elmgrove,  Wis.; 
April  10,  of  cystic  fibrosis.  Survivors  include 
her  sister,  Elizabeth  '82;  her  mother,  Vir- 
ginia Krause  Seitz  '50;  and  her  husband. 
Daniel  '78.  1395  Crescent  Dr..  Elmgrove 
53122. 


ARNOLDS 

continued  from  page  39  i 
the  beaches  are  idyllic).  But  when  the  ' 
foreign  ministry  blew  down  in  the  ear- 
lier-mentioned hurricane  the  day  after  ' 
he  arrived,  his  appointments  were  can-  ■ 
celed.  A  few  weeks  later,  he  arrived  in  ' 
Los  Angeles,  where  a  customs  officer  1 
explained  to  him  that  a  nuclear  winter  : 
wasn't  going  to  be  as  bad  as  scientists  I 
had  once  thought.  "Oh,  no.  Here  I  ' 
am,"  Salzman  thought.  He  is  currently  ; 
seeking  work  in  a  political  think-tank  I 
whose  work  is  consistent  with  his  anti-  - 
nuclear  convictions.  ^ 

Barbara  Reisman  '71.  the  first  i 
woman  awarded  an  Arnold  (only  men  j 
were  eligible  befoie  1971).  also  went 
abroad  in  search  of  a  prescription  for  ; 
effective  social  activism.  Her  compara-  i 
five  examination  of  government-sup-  \ 
ported  child-care  programs  took  her 
from  the  kibbutzim  of  Israel  through  ; 
France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  , 
all  the  way  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While.  \ 
in  her  view,  none  of  the  child-care  sys- 
tems she  saw  was  completely  satisfacto-  ' 
ry,  her  observations  later  served  as 
ammunition  against  the  prevalent 
American  assumption  that  child  care  is  \ 
a  private  family  problem.  i 

Reisman's  dedication  to  improved  \ 
child  care  has  remained  strong  over  the  , 
years.  After  graduating  from  Harvard  ; 
Business  School,  she  worked  for  United 
Electrical  Workers  for  eight  years,  dur-  ; 
ing  which  time  she  was  the  co-author  of  i 
the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  ' 
publication.  "Bargaining  for  Child 
Care."  She  now  serves  as  executive  di-  \ 
rector  of  the  New  York  City-based  i 
Child  Care  Action  Campaign,  a  coali-  'i 
tion  headed  by  former  President  Ger-  ' 
aid  R.  Fold,  which  seeks  to  establish  \ 
affordable,  high-quality  national  child  ; 
care.  Although  Reisman's  interest  in  j 
child  care  has  stuck,  she  believes  that  '\ 
the  most  important  legacy  of  her  Ar- 
nold Fellowship  is  the  self-confidence  J 
and  personal  growth  that  came  from  "j 
carrying  out  her  project  alone  and  in  ^ 
strange  lands.  ' 

Kathleen  Buechel  '77  puts  it  \ 
this  way:  "The  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  the  Arnold  ' 
fellowship  is  taking  the  ker-  | 
nel  of  an  idea  from  the  drawing  board 
and  slipping  in  through  the  tour  buses 
to  make  it  a  living,  learning  experience 
abroad." 

Buechel's  original  proposal,  devel- 
oped during  a  year  at  Dublin's  Trinity 
College  and  a  semester  in  Brown  pro- 
fessor Perry  Curtis's  Irish  history  semi- 
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nar,  was  to  write  a  grass-roots  history  of 
"Irish  women  in  war  and  peace,"  com- 
paring the  republican  housewives- 
lurned-guerriilas  of  the  Cumman  Nam 
Ban  with  Northern  Ireland's  non-sec- 
tarian women's  peace  movement.  Upon 
her  arrival  in  Dublin,  she  decided  to 
focus  exclusively  on  the  Cumman  Nam 
Ban  because  its  members  had  reached 
their  80's  and  90's,  and  their  stories  of 
leaving  warm  peat  hearths  for  the  cold 
realities  of  war  were  in  danger  of  being 
lost.  Previous  historical  treatment  of  the 
C;umman  Nam  Ban  had  focused  on  the 
group's  founder,  the  flamboyant  An- 
glo-Saxon Countess  Markiewicz.  Histo- 
rians had  overlooked  the  rank-and-file 
Celtic  Catholics  who  had  risked  their 
lives  running  guns  and  ammunition, 
organizing  boycotts,  and  nursing  the 
wounded. 

Armed  only  with  the  names  of 
three  former  Cumman  Nam  Ban  guer- 
rillas, Buechel  used  word-of-mouth  and 
letters  to  provincial  newspapers  to  gen- 
erate a  list  of  about  fifty  more.  She 
traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ire- 
land— by  thumb,  train,  and  bus — to 
interview  them.  No  matter  how  familiar 
she  became  with  the  exploits  of  the 
Cumman  Nam  Ban,  she  never  quite  lost 
her  incredulity  at  the  hair-raising  revo- 
lutionary tales  recounted  by  frail,  el- 
derly grandmothers  and  great-grand- 
mothers. 

To  provide  a  context  for  her  oral 
histories,  Buechel  interviewed  histori- 
ans, former  Irish  Republican  Army 
officers,  and  journalists.  She  also  ex- 
amined the  little  archival  evidence  that 
the  Cumman  Nam  Ban — a  proscribed 
and  secretive  society — had  left  behind. 
Upon  her  return,  she  was  awarded  a 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties Youth  Grant  to  transcribe  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  tapes  and  to  begin 
writing  a  book  about  the  Cumman  Nam 
Ban.  The  manu.script  now  fills  450 
pages  and  remains  several  chapters  shy 
of  completion.  Although  her  current 
public-affairs  job  with  Pittsburgh-based 
Alcoa  leaves  her  little  free  time,  she  still 
intends  to  publish  the  book. 

A  published  book  also  would  com- 
plete the  Arnold  experience  for  an- 
other former  Fellow,  Frederick  Mar- 
chant  '68,  who  developed  his  poetry- 
writing  overseas.  While  he  covered  a  lot 
of  ground,  roaming  through  Madrid, 
London,  Vienna,  Athens,  and  Jerusa- 
lem, Marchant's  journey  had  a  decid- 
edly inward  bent.  His  initial  propo.sal 
was  to  meet  Ezra  Pound,  Robert 
Craves,  and  other  expatriate  authors, 
but  the  idea  of  "hobnobbing  with  the 
famous"  quickly  lost  its  appeal. 


"The  issue  at  hand,"  Marchant 
realized,  "was  what  I  was  going  to  do 
with  my  own  life."  To  find  out,  he  en- 
closed himself  in  a  tiny  Madrid  apart- 
ment with  a  portable  typewriter  and 
time  aplenty,  stripped  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  of  all  logistical  excuses  for  no( 
writing  poetry.  There,  in  the  stark  lighl: 
of  one  bare  bulb,  which  the  landlady     | 
scolded  him  for  burning  night  and  dayjj 
Marchant  wrote  some  thirty  poems  in   ; 
two  months. 

Upon  his  graduation  in  1968, 
Marchant  had  deferred  his  Arnold 
Fellowship  and  enlisted  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  did  not  catch  his  breath  untL 
a  year-and-a-half  later,  behind  an 
officer's  desk  on  the  South  Pacific  Is- 
land of  Okinawa  (next  stop:  Vietnam). 
Marchant  then  became  the  first  Marine 
in  U.S.  history  to  seek  successfully  a 
conscientious-objector  dismissal.  Dur-    ] 
ing  his  travels  through  Europe,  he 
wrote  a  lengthy  prose  reminiscence  of 
his  time  in  the  Marines.  j 

Marchant,  who  comes  from  work-y 
ing-class  Providence  stock,  has  a  keen  j 
appreciation  for  the  subsidized  and       ■ 
privileged  status  of  the  Arnold.  It  gave' 
him  the  chance  to  compose  the  poems 
that  convinced  him — and  the  University 
of  Chicago  graduate  admissions  office 
— that  he  could  be  a  poet.  Marchant 
also  has  put  his  finger  on  the  award's 
central  challenge.  "Because  of  the 
open-ended  nature  of  the  fellowship," 
he  says,  "one  is  always  fantasizing  about 
what  one  could  do.  But  at  the  same 
time,  one  must  decide  deep  down  what 
one  really  umiLs  to  do."  j 

Marchant,  who  lectured  for  several 
years  in  Harvard's  English  department, 
is  now  an  assistant  professor  of  human- 
ities at  Boston  University's  College  of 
Basic  Studies.  His  poetry  has  been  pub- 
lished in  numerous  literary  magazines, 
and  he  is  putting  together  a  book  of  his^ 
work. 

It  is  Marchant's  coming  of  age  as  a 
poet,  Bouda's  search  for  "ancient  eyes,"; 
Buechel's  conversations  with  Ireland's  j 
guerrilla  grandmothers,  Harrison's  j 
personal  and  political  choices  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  crisis,  and  the  stories  of 
sixty-one  other  Fellows  that  define  the 
Arnold.  What  happens  when  you  give  a 
graduating  senior  twelve  months,  j 

$7,000,  and  a  map  of  the  world?  To  ihi 
credit  of  those  who  established  the        } 
Arnolds,  no  sweeping  generalization 
can  tell.  U 

I 
Talbot  Brewer  «  a  Provuienre-based  free- 
lance umter. 


Associated  Alumni  of  Brown  University 
Calendar  of  Events 


This  year  why  not  take  part  in 
Brown's  award-winning  alumni 
program?  We  offer  a  wide  variety 
of  Brown  events  across  the  coun- 
try, from  Hartford  to  Honolulu 
and  New  Hampshire  to  Naples. 
We  offer  stimulating  educational 
programs  with  noted  faculty 
members,  visits  by  student  per- 
forming groups,  sessions  with 
Deans  and  Admission  Officers, 
even  televised  football  games  - 
there's  something  for  every 
Brown  alumnus! 

As  this  calendar  goes  to  print, 
many  new  and  exciting  events 
are  just  starting  to  take  shape. 
Remember  to  keep  your  address 
current  with  the  Alumni  Office  so 
that  you'll  receive  our  mailings. 
Consult  the  attached  list  of  Brown 


Club  presidents  and  call  your  area 
contact  to  let  them  know  of  your 
interest.  You  can  always  call  the 
Alumni  Relations  Office  at  401 
863-3307  with  any  questions  or 
comments.  We'd  love  to  hear 
from  you. 

The  following  programs  are 
brought  to  you  by  the  Alumni 
Relations  Office  with  the  support 
and  guidance  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  Brown  University. 


Brown  Events 
in  Cities  Across 
the  Country 


OCTOBER 


Brown  Club  of  Northern 
California  Brown  vs  Princeton 
Football  Telecast/Ivy  Game  of  the 
Week;  10  am  at  T.J.  Montgomery's, 
Montgomery  and  Broadway.  No 
cost.  Information,  call  Joe  Pearson 
•81  at  415-954-5948. 


Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island 

Young  Alumni  Party,  5:30-7:30  pm 
at  the  Graduate  Center  Bar  Contact 
Davies  Bisset  for  details, 
401  863-3309. 

13 

Brown  University  Club  of  Cen- 
tral Connecticut  Athletic  Director 
John  Parry  '67  and  Varsity  Lacrosse 
Coach  Dom  Starsia  '78  will  speak 
on  "Balancing  Academics  and 
Extracurriculars. "  Contact  the 
Club's  co-president,  Henry  Savage, 
for  exact  time  and  location  (b)  203 
273-6545  or  (h)  203  246-1366. 

19 

The  Brown  Club  in  New  York 

Brown  Professor  George  Morgan 
speaking  on  Nuclear  Issues.  Call  the 
Brown  Club  at  212  619-4151  for 
details. 


30 

Brown  University  Club  of  Cen- 
tral Connecticut  A  dinner  and 
lecture  will  feature  the  ever-popular 
Dean  Barrett  Hazeltine  on  "Business 
Opportunities  m  the  1990s, "  Con- 
tact the  Club's  co-president,  Henry 
Savage,  for  exact  time  and  location 
(b)  203  273-6545  or 
(h)  203  246-1366, 

Alumni  Lecture  Tour  Professor 
Jan  Kalicki  of  Brown's  Center  for 
Foreign  Policy  Development  tours 
the  West  Coast  and  speaks  to  alumni 
on  Soviet-American  Relations  in 
the  following  areas: 

28 

Denver,  CO,  Contaa  Hugh 
Bingham  at  (b)  303  771-6200  or  (h) 
303  781-2780. 

29 

Orange  County,  CA.  Noon  lunch- 
eon preceded  by  cocktails  at  the 
Doubletree  Hotel,  100  The  City 
Drive.  Contact  Bill  McNeely  at 
(b)  714  493-5034  or  (h)  714  496-4903. 

29 

Los  Angeles,  CA.  Contact  Ed 
Jessup  at  (b)  213  273-6333  or 
(h)  213  454-0949. 

30 

San  Diego,  CA,  Contact  John  W, 
Brown  at  (b)  619  239-0755  or 
(h)  619  453-1944, 

31 

Santa  Barbara,  CA,  Contact  Chris 
Brainard  at  (b)  805  565-1581  or 
(h)  805  682-4510. 


Brown  Club  of  Westchester 
County  Nationally  acclaimed  Ted 
Sizer,  Chairman  of  Brown's  Educa- 
tion Department,  will  present  his 
innovative  views  for  reforming  the 
narion's  high  schools  to  New  York 
alumni.  For  details,  contact 
Stephanie  Furtsch  at  914  967-4080. 

Brown  University  Club  of 
Phoenix  Lecture  by  Brown  Profes- 
sor of  Geological  Sciences,  Bruno 
Giletti.  Call  Mike  O'Neil  at  (b)  602 
%7-4441  for  exact  time  and 
location. 

11-18 

Alumni  Lecture  Tour  Professor 
ofPohtical  Science,  James  Morone, 
will  speak  on  Health  Care  Policies 
in  the  following  cities:  Minneapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  Detroit. 

13 

Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia 

Friday  the  13th  Party,  complete 
with  Tarot  Card  reader!  Interested? 
Contact  Sharon  Carruth  at  215 

879-1458, 


Brown  Club  of  Philadelphia 

Scholarship  Auction  to  raise  fimds 
for  the  Regional  Scholars  Program. 
For  more  information  on  this 
action-packed,  worthwhile  event. 
Rick  Troncelliti  at  (b)  215 
735-3700  or  (h)  215  328-4123. 

DECEMBER 


Pembroke  Alumnae  Club  of 
Northern  California  Annual 
luncheon  and  auction  at  noon  time. 
All  Pembroke  and  Brown  alumnae 
welcome.  Money  raised  goes  to 
scholarship  aid  or  to  the  Nancy 
Duke  Lewis  Professorship. 


On  Campus 
Events 


OCTOBER 
17 

Fall  Training  Workshop  for  new 

and  veteran  class  officers.  Sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Class  Officers. 
Contact  Alayne  Todd  for  details  at 
401  863-3307, 
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Brown 

on  the  Road 


OCTOBER 
10 

Brown  vs  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania, 

1  pm.  What  could  beat  meeting  in 
the  Octobet  sun  with  Brawn  fhends 
and  acquaintances?  Tailgaters  meet 
at  Hill  Field  off  33rd  Street  between 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  Streets.  Join 
the  victory  celebration  following 
the  game  at  Hill  House,  333  Walnut  ' 
Street,  adjacent  <ei  Hill  Field  atj^e 
comer  of  34th  Street. 

NOVEMBER 

7 

Brown  vs  Lehigh,  '  pm.  The 

Alumni  Building  Art  Gallery  will 
provide  the  setting  for  both  tail- 
gating  -  come  cheer  on  the  Brown 
team  -  and  the  post-game  reception. 
AH  Brunonians  welcome! 

14 

Brown  vs  Dartmouth,  1  pm. 

Bring  your  cheer  and  your  picnic 
basket  for  a  fun-filled  day,  starting 
with  tailgating  at  the  Leverone  Field 
House  adjacent  to  the  football  field. 
After  the  excitement  of  a  Brown 
football  game,  warm  up  with  fellow 
Brunonians  at  the  Wheelock  Room 
of  the  Hanover  Inn  on  the  College 
Green.  Come  one,  come  all! 

Watch  for  the  Brown  on  the  Road 
signs! 


Student  Alumni 
Network  Events 


The  Brown  Student  Alumni 
Network's  programs  and  activities 
offer  Brown  alumni  a  chance  to 
share  their  experiences  with 
undergraduates  and  get  an  inside 
view  of  what  Brown  is  like  today. 
For  information  on  how  to  join 
the  Network,  contact  IVlaria 
Rothman  '82,  401  863-3380. 

OCTOBER 
23 

Career  Forutn  "Trading  Stocks, 
Bonds,  Commodities",  3:30  pm. 
Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall, 
Pembroke  Campus.  Career  Forums 
bring  alumni  professionals  back  to 
campus  to  talk  to  undergraduates 
about  specific  career  fields.  Ail 
Career  Forums  are  co-sponsored  by 
the  Brown  Student  Aluami  Net-    " 
work  and  Career  Planid&^igfyJces. 

NOVEMBER  !/ 

1 

Legacy  Breakfast  In  honor  of 
Alumni  parents  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  Class  of  1991, 
Andrews  Dining  Hall,  9:00,  $. 


Career  Forum  "National  and 
International  Public  PoUcy".  3:30 
pm.  Crystal  Room,  Alumnae  Hall. 
Pembroke  Campus. 

20 

Career  Forum  "Quantitative 
Skills"  3:30  pm.  Crystal  Room, 
Alumnae  Hall,  Pembroke  Campus. 


JANUARY 
3-21 

January  Break  Apprenticeships. 
Brown  students  test  their  career 
interests  by  spending  their  Spring 
Break  on  the  job  with  alumni  spon- 
sors. If  you  would  like  to  sponsor 
an  apprentice,  call  the  Network 
office  at  401  863-3380. 

29 

Career  Forum:  "Politics/ 
Campaigning".  3:30  pm,  the  Crystal 
Room,  Alumnae  Hall,  Pembroke 
Campus. 

Brown  Travelers 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your 
travel  with  Brown  in  1988.  When 
you  choose  a  Brown  Travelers 
trip,  you'll  tour  with  Brown  facul- 
ty, experts  who  bring  their  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  the  sites 
you'll  visit.  You  don't  worry  about 
travel  details.  We  make  all  air, 
hotel,  tour,  and  baggage  handling 
arrangements  for  you.  You  are 
free  to  enjoy  the  value  and 
benefits  of  educational  travel 
with  your  fellow  alumni  and 
friends  of  Brown. 

The  1988  Brown  Travelers  desti- 
nations are  listed  below.  Look  for 
the  Brown  Travelers  ad  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  to  request  detailed 
itineraries  of  each  trip  or  to 
reserve  your  place  now. 

January  13-24 

Mexico  and  the  Yucatan: 

Mysteries  of  the  Mayan  Civili- 

1  with  Patricia  Rubertone, 
:  Professor  of  Anthropol- 
ogy; $1550  based  on  double  occu- 
pancy plus  $427  round-trip  airfare 
from  New  York. 


June  2-16 

Danube  River  Adventure  with  ■! 
Sam  Driver,  Professor  of  Slavic 

Languages;  $3214  based  on  double  "i 

occupancy.  \ 
j 

June  29-July  9  j 

The  Canadian  Rockies  with  a  | 

member  of  Brown's  Geology  i 

Department:  $1595  based  on  dou-  S 

ble  occupancy  plus  $350  round-trip  J 
airfare  from  Boston  or  New  York. 

Aug-ist7-19  \ 
Scandinavia  and  Baltic  Shores 

with  Alexander  Levitsky,  Associate  ■ 

Professor  of  Slavic  Languages;  ' 

$3995  based  on  double  occupancy  \ 

plus  airfare.  -^ 

September  2-16  \ 

Russia's  Imperial  Treasures: 

The  Armenian  and  Georgian  \ 

Republics  with  Abbott  (Tom)  j 

Gleason,  Professor  of  History;  i 

$2700  based  on  double  occupancy.  \ 

October  17-31 

East  African  Safari  with  Jonathan  ' 

Waage,  Associate  Professor  of  ■- 

Biology;  $2995  based  on  double  \ 

occupancy.  ; 

November  4-22  , 

China  and  the  Yangtze  River  \ 

with  Lea  Williams,  Professor  of 

History;  $4195  based  on  double  ; 

occupancy  from  San  Francisco.  ,; 


^ 


Associated  Alumni 
Board  of  Governors 
1987-88 

WilliamJ.  Brisk  'M)  President 

W>  Chestnut  Hill  Road 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  112167 

Anne  Jones  Mills  W 

President-Elect 

56  Sherwood  Place  Unit  #8 

Greenwich.  CT 1168311 

Gail  E.  McCann  '75  Secretary 

12  Harbour  Terrace 

Cranston.  Rl  02905 

Nanc>C.Scuir63  Treasurer 

240  Brattle  Street 

Cainbridge.  MA  02138 

Jean  A.  Follett  '77 

86  Cambria  Court 

Pawtucket,  Rl  02860 

H.  Anthony  Ittleson  '60 

CIT  Financi.il  Corp. 

660  Madison  Avenue 

New  York.  NY  10021 

WcndvJ.  Strothnian  '72 

102  Clark  Street 

Newton  Centre.  MA  02159 

MichaelJ.  O'Neil  '73 

418  E.  Erie 

Tf  mpe,  AZ  85282 


Iowa  City.  lA  52240 
Alice  Wheelwright  '81 
170  West  74th  Street  #203 
New  York.  NY  10023 
Javette  P.  Laremont  '80 
4221  Southport  Circle  #3B 
Okemos.  Ml  48864 
Kittle  Warshawsky  '89 
2839  South  Park  Blvd. 
Shaker  Heights.  OH  44120 
John  M.  Bouda  '77 
138  Old  Haw  Creek  Road 
Asheville.  NC  28805 
David  Crimmin  '72 
7  Vanderbilt  Road 
Acton.  MA  01720 
Oliver  Cromwell  '72 
4  Eastway 

Bronsville,  NY  10708 
Scott  B.  Harns  '73 
34(19  Fulton  Street.  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007 
Scott  R.  Harris  '74 
7615  Shirley  Drive 
Clayton.  MO  63105 
Judith  Greenfield '56 
539  Oakhurst  Road 
Mamaroncck.  NY  10543 


Fraser  Lang  '67 

PO.  Box  3357.  Wavland  Squar 

Providence.  R102'X16 


Philadelphia.  PA  19102 
Elizabeth  N.  Mohr  '61 
3240  Pinestrcam  Road.  N.W. 
Atlanta.  GA  30327 
Helen  R.  Spector  '67 
625  N.  Michigan  .Avenue 
Suite  5fXI 
Chicago.  IL  60601 
Christopher  Tow  '74 
2123  California  St..  N.W. 
Unit  E-3 

Washington.  D.C.  20(K)8 
Robert  L.  Warsh  '51 
389  Loudonville  Road 
Loudonville.  NY  12211 


Brown  Club  Presidents 
1987-1988 

ARIZONA 
Phoenix 

Dr.  MichaelJ.  0'Ncir73 

O'Ncil  Associates 

412  E.  Southern  Avenue 

Tempe  AZ  85282 

R  6fJ2  968-4191 

B  602  967-4441 

David  Duncan  '81 

6280N.  CaminoMiraval 

Tucson  AZ  85718 

R  602  299-2715 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  Edgar  Jessup  '44 

9401  Wilshire  Blvd.  9th  Floor 

Beverly  Hills  CA  90212 

R  213  454-0949 

B  213  273-6333 

Orange  County 

William  F  McNeelv  '72 

24123  Vista  Corona' 

Dana  Point  CA  92629 

R  714  496-1903 

B  714  493-5034 

San  Diego 

John  W.  Brown.  Esq.  '58 

8505  Prcstwick  Drive 

Lajolla  CA  92037 

R  619  453-1944 

B  619  239-0755 

Santa  Barbara 

Chris  Brianard  '48 

241 1  Garden  Street 

Santa  Barbara  CA  93105 

R  805  682-4510 

B  805  565-1.581 


San  Francisco 

Peter  F  Keating  '66 

Paine  Webber 

KXJ  California  Street 

Fourth  Floor.  Suite  400 

San  Francisco  C  A  94111 

R  415  897-5538 

B  415  954-5931  (Preferred) 

CANADA 

Ontario 

lohn  Freeman  '65 

Freeman  &  Reim 

595  Bay  Street.  Suite  120(J 

Toronto  ON  CANADA 

R  416  487-9647 

B  416  733-3400 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Hugh  G.  Bingham.  Esq.  '67 

2119  S  High  Street 

Denver  CO  80210 

R  31.13  733-9109 

B  303  771-6200 

CONNECTICUT 

Central  Connecticut 

Stephen  B.  Hazard  '67 

59  Quarry  Road 

Glastonbury  CT  06033 

R  203  633-8969 

B  203  522-5175 

Henry  L.  Savage.  Jr.  '65 
14  Esse.\  Street 
Hartford  CT  061 14 
R  203  246-1366 
B  203  273-6545 


Fairfield  County 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Dolde.Jr. '69 
63  Rosevillc  Road 
WestportCT  06880 
R  21.13  227-4140 
B212f 


Gardner  Patrick  '58 

32  Old  Belden  Hill  Road 

Wilton  CT  06897 

R  203  672-5023 

B  203  965-3827 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Chris  Tow  '74 

Unit  E-3 

2123  California  Street  NW 

Washington  DC  20008 

R  202  265-1206 

B  202  225-3851 

DELAWARE 

Arthur  Green  '49 

2104  Dunhill  Drive 

Wilminijton  DE  19810 

R  302  475-2363 

B  302  575-3526 

FLORIDA 

Miami 

David  H.  Schulson  '74 

20215  NE  10th  Place 

No.  Miami  Beach  FL  33179 

R  305  652-5449 

B  305  358-63CK1 


North  Florida  (Jacksonvill 

Dr.  Jack  E.  Giddmgs  57 

PO  Box  23678  .- 

Jacksonville  FL  32217  • 

R  9(M  268-8754  ■ 

B  904  725-0200 

Palm  Beach  County 

Richard  R  Margolies  MD  '7f 

1043  Raintree  Drive 

Palm  Beach  Garden  FL  3341(1 

R  305  662-4051.1 

B  305  626-3937 

SarasoU-Bradenton 

Paul  Stannard  '29 

7979  So.  Tamiami  Trail  j 

Apt.  310  1 

Sarasota  FL  33581  S 

R  813  922-4440  *! 

Southwest  (Naples) 

C.  Lodge  McKee  '69  ,, 

53  Broad  Ave..  South  .; 

Naples  FL  33940 

R  813  261-0053  ' 

B  813  263-0400  ^ 

Tampa  Bay 

Betty  Koppelman  Steele  '75 "S 

4817  South  Sunset  Blvd.        ; 

Tampa  FL  33629  ' 

R  813  831-5580  J 

B  813  845-1971  ^ 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  ' 

Alan  T.  Dzija  '66 

1102TrailRidgcLane 

Dunwoody  GA  30338  i 

R  404  394-9354 

B  404  870-110(1  ; 

HAWAII 


1219  Ulupii  Street 


B  808  548  6200/6201 


jricc  Matccodo  '53 
Holmes  Road 
iheld  MA  U1201 
3  448-8608 


MISSOURI 
Kansas  City 

Robert  L.  Brown  '51 
833  West  59th  Terrace 
Kansas  Citv  MO  64113 
R  816  333-7572 
St.  Louis 

John  H.  Ferring  IV  75 
Alison  N.  Ferring  '77 
52  Kmgsbiirv  Place 
Saint  Louis  MO  63126 
R  314  361-11)56 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Bruce  H.  Bates  '61 
Cedar  Point  Road 
P.O.  Box 656 
Durham  NH  03824 
R  603  742-1977 
B  603  625-9772 
NEW  JERSEY 
Central  New  Jersey 
Clothilde  Treves  '49 
9  Adams  Drive 
Princeton  N|  08540 
R&B  609  921-8595 


Suburban  New  Jersey 

Rebekah  Hill  Eckstein  '60 
19  Colonial  Way 
Short  Hills  NJ  07078 
R  201  376-2646 
B  201  273-9121 
Monmouth 
Sanford  Brown  '74 
Joan  Brown  '76 
505  Ivy  Place 
West  AllenhurstNJ  07711 
R  201  531-7183 
Northeastern 
Richard  Nashel  '56 
275  So.  Irving  Street 
Ridgcwood  NJ  07450 
R  201  447-0391 
B  201  868-1900 


31  Tamarack  Street 

Somerset  NJ  08901 

R  201  545-3288 

B  201  932-7067 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

Roger  B.  Simon  '61 

11  Huxley  Drive 

Snvder  New  York  14226 

R  716  839-3300 

B  716  856-5400 

Long  Island 

A.  Lawrence  Liquori  '69 

79  Locust  Drive 


New  Yorli  City 

WiltredJ.  Meckel,  Jr.  '66 

11  E.  68th  Street 

New  York  New  York  10021 

R  212  744-8660 

B  212  488-0307 

Northeastern  (Albany) 

Robert  L.Warsh '51 

389  Loudonville  Road 

Loudonville  NY  12211 

R  518  436-8192 

B  518  449-27+4 

Rochester 

Ann  Anderson  '59 

33  Castlebar  Road 

Rochester  NY  14610 

R  716  271-2791 

B  716  271-6620 

Syracuse 

Henry  M.  Drake  '58 

3  Woodcraft  Lane 

Fayetteville  NY  13066 

R  315  637-3950 

B  315  475-5125 

Westchester 

Stephanie  Brouda  Furtsch  '64 

Mrs.  Donald  A,  Furtsch 

Pollv  Park  Road 

Rve  NY  10580 

R  914  967-4080 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
Raleigh/Durham 

Donald  M.  Stanfordjr.  '73 

1111  Ridgewood  Lane 

Chapel  Hill  NC  27514 

B  919  967-5136  (Law  office) 

B  919  962-3135  (School  office) 

OHIO 

Cincinatti 

Gordon  Strauss  '69 

8115  Indian  Hill  Road 

Cincinnati  OH  4,5243 

R  513  561-7305 

Cleveland  (Northeastern) 

David  A.  Yen  '80 

One  Public  Square 

Cleveland  OH  44113 

R  216  932-4886 

B  216  621-5115 

OREGON 

Martin  L.Jacobs '50 

2411  SW  Glen  Eagles  Road 

Lake  Oswego  OR  97034 

R  503  636-5420 

B  503  245-3110 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 

ManricoA.Troncclli 
391  Rittenhouse  Blv< 
Morristown  PA  19403 
R  215  631-1774 
B  215  735-3700 
Pittsburgh 

1060  Stanford  Road 
Pittsburgh  PA  152(J5 
R  412  687-1835 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Kent  County 
Mary  E.  Holhurn  '50 
52  Garden  City  Drive 
Cranston  Rl  02920 
R  401  942-1859 


Newport  County 

J.  Thomas  Gunzelman  '63 

30  Mohawk  Drive 

Portsmouth  RI  02871 

R  401  847-0468 

B401  841-3138 

Pembroke  Club  of  Providence 

Alveretta  Tupper  Murphy  '54 

585  Plainfield  Street 

Providence  Rl  02909 

R  401  274-8740 

B401274-2(K)0ext.  592 

Rhode  Island  Brown  Club 

c/o  Box  1872 

Brown  Unversity 

Providence  RI  02912 

Cornelius  E.  Kicly  IV  '74 

16  Eton  Road 

Barrington  Rl  02806 

R  401  247-0811 

B  401  333-12(X) 

South  County 

Stewart  R.  Essex  '32 

35  Cliff  Drive 

Narragansett  Rl  02882 

R  401  789-6264 

TENNESSEE 

Nashville 

Robert  H.  Tosh,  Jr.  '79 

I608A  Linden  Avenue 

Nashville  TN  37212 

R  615  298-5117 

B  615  361-8545 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

Steven  L.  Burkett  '80 

5011  Junius  Street 

Dallas  TX  75214 

R  214  827-1363 

B  214  385-0500 

Houston 

Barbara  A.  Sunderland  '77 

4950  Woodway  Drive 

Suite  606 

Houston  TX  77056 

R&B  713  840-0828 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Thomas  T.  Billings  '73 
1436  Harvard  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City  UT  84105 
R  801  583-8513 
B  801  532-3333 
VIRGINIA -Southern 
Norfolk 

Andrew  S.  Fine  '59 
6810  Oceanfront 
Virginia  Beach  VA  23451 
R  804  428-5523 
B  804  490-4545 
Richmond 
Charlotte  Morse  '64 
2202  Floyd  Avenue 
Richmond  VA  23220 
R  804  353-8633 
Southern  Virginia 
Carol  Ten  Broeck  '59 
101  Charles  River  Landin 
Williamsburg  VA  23185 
R  804  220-2237 
WASHINGTON 
Anne  Seelev  '69 
20412  Rimrock  Road 
Monroe  WA  98272 
R  206  794-5494 


FOREIGN  CLUBS: 
HONG  KONG 

Richard  H.  La 

38  MacDonnell  Road 


Central 

Hong  Kong 

R  011-852-13-023-1232 

B  011-852-13-842-4291 

LONDON 

George  Newell 

3  St.  James  Gardens 

London  Wll 

R&B011-44-l-636-9(. 

SEOUL 

Dr.  Young  Ku  Yoon 

Samho  Villa  III-202 

1-119  Bangbea-Dong 

Seoul  Korea 
SINGAPORE 

"Bob"  E.  N.  Hak. 
National  Univei 
Kent  Ridge  0511 
Singapore 
TOKYO 
Ken  Munekata 
28  Yamate-Cho 
Naka-ku 
Yokohama  231 
Japan 
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e  are  a  Brown  family.  I'm  Pembroke  '38, 
Charlie  is  Brown  '37,  and  our  son,  Charles  III,  is 
'62.  Brown  has  had  a  long,  continuous  place  in  our 
affections,  particularly  since  my  husband  was  a  full 
scholarship  student,  and  without  liberal  assistance 
from  the  University,  there's  no  way 
he  would  have  graduated. 
Of  course,  we  support  Brown! 

In  addition  to  our  annual  giving, 
we  have  set  up  a  Pooled  Life  Income 
Fund  which  gives  us  a  real  invest- 
ment in  Brown.  We  made  a  gift  of 
the  principal  and  the  University 
sends  us  quarterly  income  cliecks. 
It  was  simple  to  arrange  and  we 
received  a  charitable  deduction  the 
] ■  glk   year  we  made  the  gift. 

^B  » V     j^H    Charlie  is  a  successful  stockbroker. 
...^ .^^    He  is  pleased  with  our  initial  invest- 
ment and  the  additions  we  have  made  to  the 
fund  over  the  years.  If  you'd  like  to  invest  in  Brown 
and  your  own  future,  why  not  contact  the 
Planned  Giving  Office? 


yj^^c^jul^^  UriJL 


Mildred  G.  White  '38 


For  more  information, 

and  a  copy  of  Brown's 

financial  planning  guide 

lnve$\  in  Brown,  write: 

The  Office  of  Planned  Giving 

Brown  University,  Box  1893 

Providence,  RI 02912 

Or  call  this  toll-free  number: 

1-800-662-2266  and  ask  for  the 

Development  Office,  Ext.  2374 


STEVENSON 

n,„l„m>'d  J,vm  t>'it;,' 20 

taced  Harvard.  But  the  Bruins  had 
something  to  prove,  and  they  beat  the 
Crimson,  3-0.  In  fact,  the  team  did  not 
lose  a  game  that  year  after  Brown  re- 
named the  soccer  field  in  honor  of  its 
coach. 

While  the  1960s  and  1970s  have 
had  their  great  seasons  and  post-season 
heroics,  the  1980s  have  not  been  so 
generous.  The  best  finish  in  this  decade 
was  second  in  the  Ivy  League  (5-2)  and 
10-4-1  overall  in  1983.  Since  coming  to 
Brown  in  I960,  Stevenson  has  had  only 
five  losing  seasons.  The  first  was  his 
freshman  year;  but  the  other  four  have 
been  in  recent  years:  1979,  1980,  1985, 
and  1986.  His  overall  record  since  1980 
is  44-45-13. 

But  Stevenson  has  an  indefatigable 
optimism  to  complement  his  enthusi- 
asm. And  he's  not  about  to  throw  in  the 
towel.  Coaching  is  "still  fascinating. 
Every  game  is  different.  Every  young 
man  is  different.  And  you  put  every- 
thing out  for  public  display.  It's  the 
darndest  thing.  Winning  has  become  so 
important,  it  really  has,  and  so  you  have 
to  temper  all  that  if  you're  in  my  type  of 
business.  But  I  find  that  I  haven't  lost 
any  of  my  enthusiasm.  If  I  did,  I'd  be 
the  first  to  say  I  didn't  want  to  coach 
anymore. 

"We  lost  some  games  by  the  skin  of 
our  teeth.  We  could  have  been  12-3,  or 
1 1-4.  By  the  same  token,  three  years 
ago,  we  were  10-4-1,  and  won  games  by 
the  skin  of  our  teeth."  This  year's  team, 
Stevenson  predicts,  will  be  able  to  play 
with  anybody.  "We're  not  going  to  get 
blown  off  the  field.  This  year's  fresh- 
rnan  group  has  a  little  more  quality. 
And  there  are  a  couple  of  good  kids 
from  last  year's  freshman  class.  I  feel 
that  this  year's  class,  last  year's  class, 
and  the  class  from  the  year  before  are 
as  good  as  I  can  get,  short  of  going 
overseas  for  players." 

Twenty-seven  years  have  passed 
since  Cliff  Stevenson  came  to  Brown. 
That's  a  lot  of  .soccer  on  the  green  grass 
of  Stevenson  Field.  "If  I  had  it  to  do  all 
over  again,"  Stevenson  says,  "I'd  stay  at 
Brown.  I've  always  felt  that  Brown  and 
the  Brown  community  were  apprecia- 
tive of  what  I've  done.  It's  just  a  good 
feeling." 


R  O  C  K  R  E  S  O  R  r  S 


At  The  Boulders  in  Arizona,  the  desert  foothill  setting 
is  shaped  by  the  hand  of  time.  In  The  Tetons,  your 
backdrop  is  soaring  mountains  that  touch  the  sky.  In 
Vermont,  our  Woodstock  Inn  &  Resort  graces  a  land- 
mark village  green.  And  then  there's  our  Caribbean: 
Cancel  Bay  with  its  seven  Virgin  Island  beaches,  where 
yours  can  be  the  day's  first  footprints.  Little  Dix  Bay, 


our  hideaway  gem  on  a  transparent,  crescent  bay.  And 
our  new  Carambola  Beach,  its  tropical  mountain  golf 
course  curving  among  bougainvillea  and  palm 
trees.  Rockresorts,  understated  perfection  in  unspoiled, 

beautiful  places.  A  natural -for  you. 

See  your  travel  agent  or  call  800-223-7637.  In  M.  Y.  State 
800-442-8198,  N.Y.  Citv  212-586-4459. 


Rockresorts, 
the  natural. 


